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In proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened. 

— Washington, Farewell Address. 



PREFACE. 

This book is written for the boys and girls of South 
Dakota. It is the burning desire of the author to quicken 
their interest in the commonwealth and to stimulate a 
healthy and intelligent patriotism. Training in the three 
R's is imperative, since they are the keys to all learning 
and culture, but it should be remembered they as readily 
unlock all doors of vice. Training for industrious, co- 
operative and intelligent citizenship is the true purpose 
of education, for the school exists as an instrument of 
society to preserve its ideals and processes by transmit- 
ting them to succeeding generations. To be sure these 
are taught in the home, the business world, the church 
and the government, but the school is created by society 
for this special purpose; it is society's supreme effort to 
preserve its own life. 

The school must give that preparation for the activi- 
ties of civilized life which the child would not readily 
acquire in the school of life itself. In haphazard contact 
with community and civic life the child will learn many 
valuable lessons in patriotism and in domestic, economic, 
religious and civic duty. But if we expect that these 
incidental, and often, accidental, lessons will constitute 
sufficient training for the child so that in maturity he 
may play a man's part in a world of men, we are doomed 
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6 SOUTH DAKOTA, A REPUBLIC Of FRIENDS 

to disappointment. Society looks to the school to give 
definite training for citizenship. The school must instill 
ideals of civic righteousness and cultivate habits of social 
service, for these alone insure the perpetuity and prog- 
ress of an enlightened democracy. 

Social life in this generation is rapidly passing into a 
stage where the community restraints of the face-to-face 
group are much less powerful than formerly because of 
the fact that pcdple no longer live their whole lives in 
the same community. One has but to notice his own 
tendency to carelessness when away from home and 
among strangers to appreciate the omnipresent force of 
community restraint. Modern freedom, intelligence, 
prosperity and easy means of transportation have broken 
up the fixed social relations which characterized past civ- 
ilizations. With the rapid weakening of the restraining 
influences of the permanent community life there must 
be a corresponding strengthening of character or there 
will be a moral decadence. As the group control lessens, 
the moral fibre of the individual must strengthen. The 
modern social life requires a finer sort of patriotism and 
character, for many a man's rectitude of life is due as 
much to the public opinion of his group as to his own 
self-control. The soldier on the field of battle is very 
brave, but the one who is true and faithful in the midst 
of temptation when the eye of the public is not upon him 
is vastly braver. A higher type of citizenship must be 
developed if the higher form of civilization is to be pre- 
served. The loftiness of the ideals of modem life and 
the complex and changing character of the activities and 
culture of our day and age, place newer and greater re- 
sponsibilities upon the school. 

Any society stamps its character upon its schools. 
Society creates the school in its Own image. As the 
schools of ancient Sparta were the barracks, and those of 
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Rome were the forum, so the American public school is a 
miniature democracy, putting into practice the principles 
of industry, virtue, justice, equality and fraternity. The 
thoughtful teacher has abundant opportunity in the ad- 
ministration of the democracy of school life to instill 
lasting lessons in citizenship. The child who has learned 
to restrain his caprice for the good of the group and 
cheerfully conform to law has learned the first lesson in 
true patriotism. In opening or general exercises, in as- 
signing committed productions, readings, essays and lan- 
guage lessons and in other ways there are countless op- 
portunities to cultivate an interest in public affairs. 

Every subject in the course of study and every activity 
of theschool room and playground may lend direct as- 
sistance in training for intelligent and helpful participa- 
tion in social life. But just as physiology and hygiene 
are the best public school studies by which individual 
health is conserved, so civics is the study which is most 
valuable for the conservation of civic and social health. 
The author keenly realizes that civics should be more 
than a study of governmental processes, just as citizen- 
ship should be more than simply intelligent conformity 
to law. But while we have the democracy of industry, 
of domestic, educational, fraternal and religious life, dem- 
ocracy in government is the supreme manifestation of 
civic life. This book, therefore, is concerned mainly with 
the study of the governmental institutions and activities 
of South Dakota and of the nation. Whatever may be its 
defects and limitations, the animating purpose of the 
author is that it may be of some value in raising the boys 
and girls of this commonwealth to a higher plane of citi- 
zenship. 

Among the devices which make for social solidarity 
the slogan of the group plays an important part. "Amer- 
ican blood has been shed upon American soil," "England 
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8 SOUTH DAKOTA, A REPUBLIC OF FRIENDS 

expects every man to do liis duty," "Honest money," 
"The cross of gold," have been party or martial mottoes 
that have united and inspired to group patriotism and 
action. Can we not consciously apply these simple prin- 
ciples of social psychology to more lasting social benefit? 
Will not the children of this state receive an uplift if 
they repeat over and over, "South Dakota, a Republic of 
Friends," "South Dakota, the Sunshine State," "Under 
God the People Rule"? The state song, composed for 
the children of South Dakota, sets these slogans to a 
simple and easily learned melody and it cannot be sung 
too often or too heartily. 

The word "Dakota" means "A Republic of Friends." 
Will it not become more and more such a republic in fact 
if the children are taught over and over what that name 
signifies? When Dakota Indians meet they greet each 
other in soft accents, "Ko-dah," or "Ko-lah," that is, 
"Friend." They proudly call themselves "Dah-ko-tahs." 
No more honest and upright class of primitive people 
ever were found, and none, when educated, show more 
splendid intellect and character. May not the minds and 
hearts of the latest Dakota children be inspired by such 
wholesome and pleasing sentiments in association with 
their common name? When alone and lonely in the 
midst of a great busy city, the author was once pleas- 
antly accosted by a stranger, who, recognizing the writer 
and extending a cordial hand, with a smile said, "Dah- 
ko-tah." It was a pleasing, heart-warming greeting. 
What's in a name ? Why, whatever meaning we put into 
that name. May the teachers of this great state help the 
children to make Dakota in reality what it is in name, a 
republic of friends. 

That the book is easily within the comprehension of 
eighth grade pupils has been shown in the fact that 
nearly every portion of the manuscript has been under- 
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PREFACE 9 

Standingly read and recited upon by seventh and eighth 
grade pupils in the practice department of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, or in town and rural 
schools of the state. The order of topics in the book has 
been changed somewhat to accommodate it better to the 
new state course of study. 

The author wishes to thank those teachers who have 
used various portions of the manuscript of the text in 
their schools and have given him many helpful sug- 
gestions. He is under a special debt of gratitude for the 
clear insights, friendly counsel and inspiring co-opera- 
tion of President George W. Nash, whose splendid career 
in South Dakota as college professor, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and President of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, makes his criticism exceedingly 
valuable for a work of this character. The author is grate- 
ful to Secretary Doane Robinson, of the State Historical 
Society, for much data ; to Judge J. H. McCoy, of the Su- 
preme Court, and Judge Frank McNulty, of the Circuit 
Court, for nunierous suggestions on legal procedure ; to 
Director S. W. Glenn, of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, for his careful and painstaking verification of all of 
the data on climate ; to Professor J. E. Todd, former State 
Geologist ; Professor E. C. Perisho, State Geologist, and 
Professor C. C. O'Harra for corrections and suggestions 
on the geography of the state; to Miss Ida B. Moore, of 
the Northern Normal and Industrial School, for many 
suggestions of a literary character. He wishes to extend 
grateful acknowledgment for the co-operation and in- 
spiration he has received from Governor Robert S. Vessey 
and all of the former governors now living — Andrew E. 
Lee, Charles N. Herreid, Samuel H. Elrod and Coe I. 
Crawford; from Superintendent of Public Instruction 
C. G. Lawrence and all of the former superintendents 
now living — W. H. H. Beadle, Frank Crane, E. E. Col- 
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10 SOUTH DAKOTA. A REPUBLIC OF FRIENDS 

lins, G. W. Nash, M. M. Ramer and H. A. Ustrud; from 
C. E. Swanson and J. Fred Olander, formerly connected 
with the Department of Education, and from many of 
the county superintendents and members of the legisla- 
ture. He is under a special debt of gratitude to former 
Governor William Jayne for the inspiring message which 
he has written for this book. He wishes also to acknowl- 
edge the counsel and help he has received from Mr. 
Edward T. Taubman. The splendid index is the pains- 
taking work of the author's son, Willis Leslie Johnson. 
While recognition is gladly extended to the persons men- 
tioned and to many others, the author assumes complete 
responsibility for any errors or other defects in the book. 
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A PLAN FOR STUDY 
A South Dakota Scrap Book 

It is suggested that every pupil studying this book in 
the seventh or eighth grade, make a scrap book on South 
Dakota, its geography, civics and history. A loose-leaf 
note book answers the purpose splendidly. If one cannot 
be purchased it can be made by the pupil very easily from 
any good-sized old book. A few pages should be cut out 
here and there to make room for the articles and pictures 
pasted in. A very good paste may be made by wetting a 
little flour in cold water, then letting it boil until it 
thickens. When cold, stir in a few drops of formalde- 
hyde and the paste will not get mouldy. A few drops of 
essence of peppermint will give it an agreeable odor. 

Watch the newspapers and magazines for articles 
about South Dakota, or some portion of it. Clip these 
out and neatly paste them in the scrap book. Put in 
pictures of state and county officers, court houses, the 
capitol building, public school buildings, the buildings at 
the state university and colleges and normal schools of 
the state, prominent educators and others who are en- 
gaged in notable or public work in the state. A few 
scenes representing different portions of the state, occu- 
pations and industries may be added. There should be 
included some of the maps, charts and diagrams made by 
the pupils as suggested in this book. When finished, an 
index should be carefully made. If the scrap book is pre- 
sented at the time of the county eighth grade examina- 
tion, it will certainly receive some consideration, and the 
best ones may be sent to the state fair, 
13 
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14 SOUTH DAKOTA, A REPUBLIC OF FRIENDS 

Essays 

One essay each month should be written on some 
topic of interest on government or community life. In 
no case should the essay be written until the pupil has 
made some observations or done some reading on the 
subject and has something to say. A few topics are here 
su^ested. 

Visits. A visit : to a court house, to a postoffice, to a 
park, to a county fair, to a football game, to a college or 
normal school, to a farmers' institute, to a teachers' insti- 
tute, to a picnic, to a newspaper office, to a telegraph 
office, to a hospital. 

How Some Things Are Done. How men vote. How 
mail is sent. How roads are repaired. How taxes are 
collected. How a deed is written and recorded. How 
contracts are made. How candidates are nominated. 
How a silo is made. How disease is spread. 

Needs. The need : for good roads, for rural tele- 
phones, for groves, for a public hall, for literary societies, 
for good health, for skating ponds, for taxation, for a 
beautiful school room, for ventilation in school, church 
and home. 

Other Topics. Our debt to the pioneer. Prevention 
of accidents. First aid to the injured. The care of the 
teeth. Home life in the city compared with home life 
in the country. Country sports and city sports. When 
grandma was a girl. When grandpa was a boy. A talk 
with the oldest settler. Some good habits and some bad 
ones. Cheerfulness. What I want to be when a man. 
The games I like to play. 

A Flag Salute 

The flag salute, which is used in most schools of this 
country, is given as follows : At a signal from the teacher 
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A PLAN FOR STUDY 15 

every pupil stands erect and faces the flag, which is 
usually draped on the wall back of the teacher's desk. At 
another signal, generally made by raising the hand, the 
military salute is given by the pupils. This is made by 
lifting the right hand, palm downward, the forefinger 
touching the forehead above the eye. Standing- thus, all 
repeat together slowly: 

"We give our heads and our hearts to our country ; 
one country, one language, one flag." 

At the words, "our hearts," the right hand is placed 
over the heart, then placed at the side. At the words, 
"one flag," the right hand is extended gracefully, palm 
upward, toward the flag, all eyes being directed toward it. 

Another flag salute is given as follows ; "I pledge alle- 
giance to my flag and the Republic for which it stands; 
one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all." 
At the words, "to my flag," the hand is extended toward 
the flag and remains in this position until the end. 

A pleasing variation is made BometimM hj giving the "ailent 
salute." The pupils form in a line, or in two lioee, facing each 
otber. The flag is then ^rried in front of the line, or betireen the 
lines, and the hands remain at salute until the flag has been placed 
in its position, when, at a signal from the teacher, everj' hand ia 
dropped. 
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PrefBMor willli E. Jobnsoii, 

MorthflRi Honnal and Industrial School, 
Ab«rdMn, South OakotB. 

Hy daarSlr: 

Half a oentui7 age I waa aant by Preaidant 
Ibralian Lincoln to organize tho tarrltorlal governnant 
of Dakota, whloh then ooBpriaed a vaat extent out of 
which four atatea havs baen created. Thaae ettttae, bj 
raaeon of tbalr bealthtulneea, natarial proaperlty, 
tfloeral Intelligence, and educational advantagaa, take 
equal rank with the neat favored atatea of the vhola 
Union. 

Aftar travelling erar the vaat pralriaa of tbatl 
land, which had been narked in aohool aapa aa the 'Great ' 
American Deeert,' I thought I could aeo what wae to be Ic 
the future, aa the white eattlar oana to >ake a bona aad 
build a great clTllltation In the plaoa to bd left by tba 
^retreating footetepa of the Indian and fauffaloi 

To the boya and girla ot your great ^emaen- 
wealth I wlah to extend ny congratuletlona upoii their 
having homae in a land of rraedon: and plenty. May they 
be ineplred by the aaorlf Icaa whloh othara hava fiada for 
thalr welfare; may thay be grateful to alalgbty Ood for 
tbalr abundant bleaainga; and say thay grow up to ba 
oitizena who are worthy of auob a country and auob a 
clvlllEBtion.. 

■South Dakota7A Republic of Frianda." Surely 
thia ia an inaplrlng name for a book for thaae young ' 
paople. Aftar fifty yeara of watching the growth of your 
territory and atata, I wiah to aay that mj laat wlab for 
her will be that ehe may aoon become what her name 
algnlflee, *a republic of frianda . * 
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PART I. SOUTH DAKOTA GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

South Dakota. "A Republic of Friends." The name 
Dakota is derived from the Indian word "Koda" or 



FlK. 2. state Seal. 

"Kola," which means "friend." Dakota, in the language 
of the Indians who call themselves by that name,* means, 

r IndlsBB, but 

Slorers Baked tbe 
led '■NaduwesaE," 
meaning "toe enemy." Tbe French wrote the word" down as the name o( 
the Indians and Bpelled tbe plural of It "Naaawessloui." Tbia word bf^ 
came abbrerlated to -atoui." The DakotaB do not like to be called 
Sloox, ftDd no wonder the; prefer their own splendid name. 
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20 SOUTH DAKOTA, A REPUBLIC OF FRIENDS 

in a general way, an alliance, league, or republic of 
friends. What a splendid name for a commonwealth ! 
May every boy and girl in our schools say, "/ belong to 
Dakota, a republic of friends." 

Under God the People Rule. This is the motto of the 
state of South Dakota, It appears on the great seal of 
the state (for the uses of the seal see Chapter VII). We 
all recognize that there is a Power in the world which is 



Fig. S. TlDlt^d Stales S«al. 

mightier than that of man. The people should regulate 
all public affairs as in the presence of God. In former 
times governments were not carried on by the people or 
for the people. Even in our own country today, laws 
are often passed to protect some private interest instead 
of for the public good. Our state motto should ever 
inspire us to make our government more free from the 
control of selfish interests and more consecrated to the 
good of all. 

Seal of the United States. On July 4, 1776, imme- 
diately after the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, John Hancock, president of the congress, arose 
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IHTRODUCTIOH 21 

and said : "We are now a nation, and I appoint Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson a commit- 
tee to prepare a device for a Great Seal of the United 
States of America." It was not until 1782, however, that 
the present seal was adopted. 

It conaiBtS of the Americaii bald eagle within a circle. In his beak 
is a scroll bearing the motto "£ Pluiibus Unnm," meaning "Out 
of Han;, One," and signifying "One Republic made out of Man; 
BepublicB. ' ' On the breast of the eagle is a shield made up of a bine 
band above, with thirteen stripea mIow, seven red and sis white. 
The band represents the federal government which binds together the 
states. The right talon is grasping an olive branch sjmboliiiDg 
Peace, and the left holds thirteen arrows, symbolizing War. Over 
the head of the eagle is a "breaking through a cloud,'' revealing a 
constellation of thirteen states. The shield "is borne on the breast 
of the American Eagle, without any other support, to denote that 
the United States of America ought to rely on their own virtues." 
A reverse side was also provided for but it has never been used. 

The Sunshine State. South Dakota is very appro- 
priately called "The Sunshine State." The percentage of 
sunshine is very high. According to the United States 
Weather Bureau, it is among the highest of the agricul- 
tural states. This is of untold value in conserving the 
health, in hastening the growth of crops during the sum- 
mer and in many other ways. 

Health. "To health and wealth the open door." Ac- 
cording to the United States Census Bureau, South 
Dakota has had for years the lowest death rate of the 
states of the Union that have dn accepted system of 
preserving health statistics. 

A few statistics from the Census Bureau may be interesting. The 
total nuint>er of deaths, for every 1,000 persons, is given as follows: 

South Dakota, 8.8 in 1906; 9.8 in 1907; 10.1 in 1908. 

United States, 16.1 in 1908; 16.4 in 1907; 16.3 in 1908. 

For a series of years the average of the Unite<I States was 16.3; 
England, 16; France, 19.6; Germany, 19.9; Italy, 21.9; Austria, 
24.2. The death rate for South Dakota is not only the lowest in the 
United States but the lowest in the world, the nearest being New 
Zealand, 9.9 deaths per thousand of population. One should be eare- 
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fill, however, in drawing couclusioDB as to bealthfulnesa '^om the 
death rate. The state having the bighest death rate in this country 
is often California, but this is largel; due to the great numbera of 
eick people nho go there for their health. 

The healthfulness of the state is accounted for in 
various ways. The purity and dryness of the air has 
much to do with it; the sunshine has a great value as a 
disease destroyer ; the fact that the people, as a rule, are 
well to do and have an abundance of the best of food, 
comfortable shelter and means for travel, rest and phy- 
sicians' services must be remembered; the purity of the 
drinking water, particularly the artesian water, is greatly 
emphasized by scientists as one of the causes, because 
the germs of typhoid, malaria, or other diseases are never 
found in our artesian water. 

Wealth. For many years statistics have shown that 
there was more wealth owned and produced in South 
Dakota, in proportion to population, than in any other 
state. When we consider that there are millions of acres 
of rich farming land in this state and enough food 
products are raised each year to feed the entire- popula- 
tion of Illinois, but that we have only about one-fourth 
of the population of one of her cities, Chicago, we then 
can appreciate why we have so large a production accord- 
ing to population. To this must be added the fact that 
South Dakota ranks fourth in the production of gold ; 
one mine, the famous Homestake mine at Lead, produces 
nearly one-twelfth of all the gold mined in the United 
States each year. 

With an average of over four hundred acres of land for 
every family in the state, having ability to support in 
comfort several times the present population, South Da- 
kota certainly deserves the title, "Land of Plenty." The 
boys and girls of this favored state have a splendid heri- 
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Fig. 4. THE PASOUE FLOWER. 

"Wblle wastiDg BDondrltIa, llngerlDg. ^nsbroad, 
Xou. amIllDs. cheer the chill, despondent field ; 

Unerring]]' to prophear the proud 

And gorgeoua henatlea that the summers yield. 

"So, South Dakota, be It thine to lend: 
Thy sniUe to light affliction's dreary time, 

While o'er the drifts you scatter wisdom's seed. 
And harvest glofy in the season's prime." 

— Donns Robiiuon. 
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Fig. 5. Flag Salute. 
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INTRODUCTION 25 

tage. May they use their opportunties to develop a cor- 
responding wealth of manhood and womanhood! 

State Flower. The Pasque Flower is the state flower. 
It is found growing wild over the north central states, ex- 
tending from Illinois to the great plains. A variety of 
the plant is found in northern Europe, growing wild and 
also cultivated in gardens. It received its name in France 
because it blossoms there at about Easter time, the word 
pasque (in modern French it is "paque") meaning Easter. 
As it is the first flower to blossom on our prairies, the 
motto accompanying the flower is "/ Lead." 

The State Flag. In 1909 the legislature of South Da- 
kota adopted a state flag. One side of the flag is shown 
on the cover of this book. The reverse side has the state 
seal in the center. It was the intent of the law to have 
the flag a light blue color, but for some reason a dark 
blue is used. The seal should be printed in dark blue, but 
gold is used instead. Following is the law describing the 
flag: 

"The state flag, or banner, of South Dakota shall con- 
sist of a field of blue one and two-thirds as long as it is 
wide, in the center of which shall be a blazing sun in gold 
two-fifths as wide in diameter as the width of the flag. 
Above this sun shall be arranged in the arc of a circle, in 
gold letters, the words "South Dakota," and below the 
sun in the arc of a circle shall be arranged the words, in , 
gold letters, 'The Sunshine State," and on the reverse 
of the blazing sun shall be printed in dark blue the great 
seal of the state of South Dakota. The edges of the flag 
shall be trimmed with a fringe of gold to be in proportion 
to the width of the flag. The staff shall be surmounted 
with a spear head, to which shall be attached cord and 
tassels of suitable length and size." — Session Laws, 1909. 
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26 SOUTH DAKOTA, A REPUBLIC OP FRIENDS 

Old Glory. While we love our state and all its bless- 
ings, there is no glow of patriotism like that which wells 
up in our hearts when we salute "Old Glory," as we 
fondly call our national flag. The thirteen stripes sym- 
bolize the thirteen original states which united to form 
this nation. There is one star for each state. On the 
fourth of July following the admission of 3 new state an 
additional star is added to the flag. 

"Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The 
name American, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from local discrimi- 
nations." — Washington, Farewell Address. 

QUESTIONS. 

A REPUBLIC OF FBIENDS. "Wbat ia the me&ninE of 
"Dakotat" From what is it derived! How did the word Siom 
originate t 

STATE SEAL. What ia the motto of South Dahotaf 'Wliere 
foundT Describe the Bt&te seall For what is it oSdally uaedf Bj 
nbomf (See "seal" in the Index.) Hon should oui State motto 
inspire usi Bead the description of the state seal in the constitation 
(Article XI). 

BEAL OF THE UNITED STATES. When was the seal adopted* 
Describe it. For what is it nsed and bj whom! 

TEE SUNSHINE STATE' What is the nickname of South 
Babotal Wb; so called! Of what special -value is the great amount 
of sunshine! 

HEALTH. What can yon say as to the healthfulneas of South 
Dakota! Compare the records. Name four causes for the unusual 
degree of health. 

WEALTH. What can you Bay as to the wealth of the state accord- 
ing to population! How many acres of land are there, on the aver- 
age, for each South Dakota family! 

STATE FLOWBB. What is the state flower! Describe It. What 
is the origin of its name! What motto accompanies the flower! 
Bepeat tlie two stanzas by Doane Bobinson on the state fiower. 

STATE FLAG. Describe the state flag. 

OLD OLOBT. Describe the flag of the United States. What is 
the "flag salute" ^ren hy millions of American pupils each school 
day! What is the South Dakota salute! 
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Near the Heart of the Continent. Draw lines diago- 
nally across a map of North America and you will find 
that they cross at almost the exact center of South Da- 
kota — at Pierre, the capital. Thus we see that the Sun- 
shine State lies in the center of North America, near the 
heart of the continent. The Atlantic, the Pacific and the 
Gulf of Mexico are each 
about 1,300 miles distant. 
The state is situated half 
way between the equator 
and the North Pole, the 45th 
parallel crossing the northern 
portion of the state. 

Blessed Land of Room- 
Enough. The area of South 
Dakota is 77,650 square miles 
(land 76,850; water 800), be- 
ing larger than all of the 
New England states combined 
and over one-third as large as 
France. The population av- 
erages about eight for each square mile. How many 
acres does this average for each man, woman and child 
in the state? The length of the state, east and west, 
averages about 370 miles and the width about 210 miles. 
Boundaries. The states surrounding South Dakota are 
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shown in Fig. 8, Name them. The boundary lines are 
also shown. Be able to name all of them. 

Land of Fertile Plain and Prairie. The surface, for the 
most part, is a gently rolling prairie. It rises from a 
plain east of the Missouri river to a plateau in the west- 



F[g, T. "Over one-tblrd as large as FraDce." 

ern portion and mountains (the Black Hills) in the 
southwest. Two low table lands from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
above sea level extend north and south in the eastern 
half of the state. One, the Coteau* des Prairies, is near 
the eastern border. The other, the Coteau du Missouri, 
is just east of the Missouri river. Both of them are cov- 

• Cotenn (KO'ta'J means a hillj divide between two valleya. 
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ered in some places with boulders and piles of gravel, 
sand and clay. Between these table lands lies the famous 
basin of the James, or Dakota, river. In the southeast 



g i NORTH DAKOTA 

Seventh ■ B;Sl»ndard Parallftl 




Fig, 8. Boundarira ot Soatb Dakota. 

A — BalH des Slonz BlTcr, wblth drains Lake Traverae. 

B — Lake Tra>»i™ 
C— Line com 
D— Big Bton. 



toting headwater)! of Ibe two lakes. 



F— Boundary Hoe between Minnesota and Iowa, called "Becondarr baie 
line of fifth principal meridian," Correction line- — "-- ' ■-»—.<— 
parallels," are aurveyed parallel to It every 2t d 
ot these la the boundarr between the Dakotas. 

a— Big Sloui "' — 

H— MTsBOurl I 



The sevcDtb 



ortfon la 



104'' 3' 



d the Black HUla prln- 



K — Seventh standard parallel north of the secondary base line t 

fifth principal meridian of the goTerament survej. 
B — The area aurveyed from the (Itth principal meridian. 
8— The area aucreyed (rom the alith prlnclpll meridian. 



1 Burreyed from tbe Black Hllla principal meridian. 



are the basins of the Big Sioux river and the Vermillion 
river. 

West of the Missouri river the surface is higher and 
more uneven and hills and table lands are numerous. In 
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the southwest these arc so thick and steep sided that the 
region was called "bad lands for travelers" by the early 
French explorers. This name was shortened to "Bad- 
lands." 

Five rivers flow into the Missouri from the west and 
drain this half of the state. To the north is the Grand 
river, which rises in Cave Hills in the extreme northwest. 




at South Dakota. 



Not far to the south is the Moreau (pronounced mor'- 
row) or Owl river. The map shows the largest of these. 
rivers, the Cheyenne, reaching out branches like long 
fingers, clasping the entire Black Hills country. In the 
valley of one of its branches north of the Hills, the Belle 
Fourche river, is a great irrigation dam and a large tract 
of land made very productive by its waters. The Teton, 
or Bad, river rises in the Bad Lands and flows into the 
Missouri opposite Pierre. The White river rises in Ne- 
braska, flows through the Bad Lands and then across the 
plains. All of these rivers have broad and somewhat 
deep valleys. 
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The Ancient Ice Sheet. About ten thousand years ago 
a great sheet of ice, in places hundreds of feet thick, 
pushed its way down from the north and northeast and 
spread over a large portion of North America. It is not 
known what caused this "ice age," but the fact of its ex- 
istence cannot be denied. Figure 10 shows the great 
glacier when it covered what is now the eastern portion 
of the state. A great lobe or branch of the sheet of ice 
is called the Dakota glacier. 

Pre-Glacial Conditions. Before the coming of the field 
of ice the Missouri occupied the present James river val- 
ley, having carved out a broad basin about six hundred 
feet lower than the plains on either side. The ice sheet 
turned the Missouri river out of its course, pushing it 
over to the western border of the glacier. Glaciers carry 
a great deal of stones, gravel, sand and fine clay, which 
are scraped or washed in the ice. Cracks occur in the ice, 
some of it melts, and much of the material is washed 
down under the glacier. The mountain of ice crushes 
many of the stones into fine powder and this is spread 
out underneath as a fine clay. This explains why the 
region east of the Missouri river is covered with a coat- 
ing of fine, tough clay (which makes the best kind of a 
subsoil), with here and there boulders and gravel. At the 
edge of the glacier there were more stones and gravel 
deposited. Many of these stones are found to be worn 
down and scratched by being frozen into the ice by 
scraping against other rocks as the glacier pushed its 
way along. These scratches on flat-faced stones are 
called glacial striae. The deposits are called glacial 
"drift." 

Glacial Lakes. West of the Missouri river in South 
Dakota the surface has what the geographer calls perfect 
drainage. Scarcely a lake is to be found there. East of 
the Missouri river, however, we find many lakes and un- 
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drained areas. Most of them, like lake Kampeska, Lake 
Madison, Waubay Lake, Lake Poinset ^nd Lake Andes, 
were caused by irregular glacial deposits of rock material. 
Lake Traverse and Big Stone Lake are glacial channel 
lakes, explained later. Lake McCook, in Union county, 
is one of the very few lakes in the state not caused by the 
glacier. This is an abandoned bend, or "ox-bow," of the 
Missouri river. A few other "horseshoe" lakes like it are 
found along the Missouri river bottom land, or flood 
plain. 

Moraines. The rock material deposited underneath the 
ice sheet, principally clay, is 'called ground moraine.* As 
the glacier melted back and disappeared from the coun- 
try it did so very gradually, the border of the ice staying 
in nearly the same place for years. Along the edge of the 
ice field the clay, gravel and stones that were in the ice 
and on it were dropped as the ice melted. Piles of 
stones, sand and clay grew to be hills, and as the glacier 
melted back in summer and advanced in winter a belt of 
these heaps of stones was formed along the edge of the 
glacier. These hills and ridges are called terminal mo- 
raines (Lat. terminus, the end). Broad valleys were 
washed out through the terminal moraines by huge 
streams caused by the melting of the ice. We can trace 
where the edge of the ice remained for a long period of 
time by the series of hills, covered more or less with 
rocks and gravel, and broken here and there by broad 
valleys. There were four great pauses in the retreat of 
the ice sheet from the South Dakota region and, there- 
fore, four of the great outer terminal moraines are to be 
found today in this state. 

Altamont Moraine. The outermost moraine has been 
given the name of Altamont (Lat. alta, high -|- mont, 
mountain), from a town in the eastern part of the state, 

•Moraine (mo-rSn'), Itom a French word meaning "a heap o[ stones." 



The Ancient Ice Sheet. 



Fig. 21. Hog-back of Dakota Sandstone, Buffalo Gap, South Dakota. 



Fig. 23. Excellent Grazing on the Plains Near the "Bad Lands." 
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Fig, 13. Gary Btage of Dakota Glaclerg. 
SbowliiK the posItloD or tbe glacier In eastern 
Soutb Dakota wben tbe Qacr moraine was de- 
posited along tbe edge of the Ice aHeet 
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where the hills of this moraine are prominent. The posi- 
tion of the great ice field when in this stage is shown in 
Figure 12, 

Gary Moraine. The second moraine has been named 
from Gary, a town east of Altamont. The glacier had 
melted back and paused long enough to leave deposits of 
clay, gravel and boulders along the border. 

Antelope Moraine. The third stop of the ice sheet left 

a series of four low ranges of hills on the south and west 

a higher range on the east. This is called the Ante- 




Showing tbe poallloD oC the glacier Id eaaten 
South Dakota when the Aotelope moraine wa 
deposited along the ice sheet. 



lope moraine, named from a ridge in the Minnesota val- 
ley. As the ice melted back there was a partial damming 
of the James river valley southeast of where Redfield now 
stands, causing a great shallow lake to form. This was 
several thousand years ago, and since then the lake has 
disappeared ; only a few small lakes and marshes still re- 
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main along the James river. This ancient glacial lake is 
called Lake Dakota, and the level and fertile bottom 
lands of the James river valley in this portion of -the state 
are due to the depos- 
its of fine sediment in 
the ancient lake. 

Kiester Moraine. 
Only a small portion 
of the fourth moraine 
is found in South Da- 
kota. This is shown 
in Figure 15. 

Lakes Traverse and 
Big Stone. Shortly 
after the formation of 
Lake Dakota, another 
immense lake ap- 
peared in what is now 
the Red river valley. 
This lake, which has 
been named Lake 
Agassiz,* was larger 
than all of the present 
Great Lakes com- 

Flg. 16. Lakea BlgBtone anfl Traverse, bincd. For a long time 
These lekea He In a great glacier ohan- .. j - j .i, 

nei. o o jj, ^j^g drained south- 

ward because the ice 
dammed up the outlet to the north. The immense volume 
of water made a deep channel leading into the valley of 
the Minnesota river. The great river which then occu- 
pied this channel has been called River Warren. 

Just south of Big Stone lake is ^ barrier of granite 



1 Unlversit;, was one 
portloD ot tbls cODtlneat, i 
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rock, and this was so hard that it partly dammed the 
great valley. Right here, too, Whetstone creek flows into 
it and much sediment has accumulated in the old glacial 
channel. This "boss" of granite, as the geologist calls it, 
and the alluvial fan built by Whetstone creek, caused Big 
Stone lake to be formed. Up the valley about thirty 
miles the Minnesota river flows into the ancient glacial 
channel, and when the flow of the glacial River Warren 
was checked by the granite barrier it could not wash 
down the sediment deposited by the Minnesota river, so 
another alluvial fan or delta dammed up the channel 
enough to form Lake Traverse. 

Mountains Filled with Gems and Ore. The Black Hills 
region comprises an area of about 5,000 square miles, or 
about the area of Connecticut, extending into Wyoming. 
This region gets its name from the abundance of pine 



Eig. IT. A Diagram of the Black HUIb. 

and spruce which cover the hillsides and from a distance 
make them look dark. While called "hills," they are 
mountains, higher than any of those in the eastern por- 
tion of the United States. 

The highest point is Harney Peak, 7,244 feet above 
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sea level,* The highest peak in the eastern portion of 
the United States is Mt. Mitchell, North Carolina, 6,711 
feet above sea level. Lead, the principal city of this re- 
gion, has about the same altitude as Denver, one mile 
above sea level. The minerals found in this region are 
discussed in Chapter IV, 

The great plains are made up of a series of thick layers 
of sedimentary! rocks, limestone, sandstone, clays and 
shale. Under them is the granite core of the eai^h. 
Some powerful internal force upheaved this portion ot 
;he plain, making a huge dome. The action of the 
weather and running water has worn down th'S dome 
and exposed the granite core in the central part. Deep 
ravines and canyons have been cut into the sides ind 
edges by the streams which flow out in all directions. 
Around the central granite portion are arranged upturned 
and overlapping layers of rock. The edges of the harder 
layers, such as limestone and sandstone, have been wom_ 
into ridges and hills, and in the soft layers broad valleys 
have been carved out. 

The hills, as a rule, have short, steep slopes toward the 
central portion, with long, gentle slopes away toward th^ 
plains. This is shown in the cut representing a portion 
of Deadwood. The separa'te ridges are sometimes called 
"hogbacks." Two of the overlapping layers need special 
mention, the red beds and the Dakota sandstone. 

The Red Valley. One of the rock layers, turned up ill 
the way around the hills near the inner granite area, js 
made of soft sandstone and clay and is usually of a dull 
red color. Being soft, the materials have worn away and 
a broad red valley completely encircles the hills. For 
this reason the Indians called it the "race course." In 



* Tbl9 la the latest determination from vertical anelea by >be United 
RtalPB Geological Snrvey. being furnished the antbor by the Chl^f 
GeoiTaptier under date of December 13, IDIO 

' Called aedlmentarf brcaune most of the material was deposited Mi 
sediment In the aacient seas which once covered this rei^lon. 
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this red valley are located several of the cities of this re- 
gion, notably Hot Spring:s, Sturgis and Spearfish. The 
name of this red sandstone is the SpearAsh formatton. 
It contains valuable beds of gypsum, used in making 
plaster. 

The Dakota Sandstone. Outside of the Spearfish red 
beds are some rock layers called Dakota sandstone. In 
places they are several hundred feet thick and extend to 
the surface all the way around the Hills. They are also 
turned up to the surface in many places along the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. This stone in many places is splen- 
did for building, the beautiful government soldiers' hos- 
pital at Hot Springs being built of it. Its principal in- 
terest for us, however, is its untold value as the main 
source of our artesian water supply. 

Artesian Wells. A study of the figure showing the 




CroBB section ot Sontbern South Osltota. BbowlDg the MHrse 

t«BlBB water BQppiT- Q.— Granlle rr-"- " " r.-"— — —a... 

rater. C. 8. — Clay aod abale. 



source of our great artesian water flow, shows how the 
water, which soaks into the Dakota sandstone about the 
Hills (and along the foothills of the Rocky mountains), 
works its way down the slope of these porous layers and 
rises as artesian* or self-flowing wells. Above and below 
these water bearing sandstone layers are thick beds of 
shale, which are not porous and do not permit much 
leakage. It should be remembered that ravines and can- 
■ The namp la derived (Tom tbe French province Af ArtoU, where tbe; 
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yons extend from all directions into the Black Hills and 
into the Rockies, and the mountain streams which drain 
this large area carry their sparkling waters across the up- 
turned layers of the Dakota sandstone. The Missouri 



^^§^i^^^N^5^ "<^N>^N>-^''^' ^■^'l^v^'^'" 
















Fig. ISa. Eastern Limit of 



river and the Cheyenne and their mountain stream 
branches cannot flow over to the great plains without 
crossing the porous sandstone. Thus great quantities of 
water are absorbed and carried out under the plains. 
Now, it is well known that "water seeks its level," so if 
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pipes are sunk down into the Dakota tandstone in the 

James river valley, carved down as it is, hundreds of feet 
below the level of the great plains, the water ^shes up- 
ward under great pressure. 

The Pressure. The water pressure varies greatly in 
different portions of the state. The city of Aberdeen 
sunk an eight-inch well in 1911 that gives a pressure of 
250 pounds to the square inch at the well, probably the 
greatest recorded artesian pressure in the world. It sup- 
plies about 2,000 gallons of water a minute. At a depth 
of about 900 feet soft artesian water is found, having a 
pressure of about 40 pounds to the square inch. The 
high pressure waters are "hard," due to limestone, and 
are found at a depth of nearly 1,300 feet (at Aberdeen). 
The water is freely used for drinking and household pur- 
poses. It is perfectly free from any danger of disease, as 
no organic matter is ever found in it. In portions of the 
state where the surface elevation is higher, or where 
there is apparently some leakage from the sandstone to 
other layers, the pressure is less. In the eastern portion 
of the state the Dakota sandstone layers thin out and dis- 
appear. In a few places in the southeastern part of the 
state these rock layers come to the surface and their 
waters leak away. In some places there are shallower 
artesian wells which get their waters from other porous 
rock layers {notably the Benton sandstones and shales), 
or from dipping or slanting layers of glacial drift. 

A Warning. Professor Ellwood C. Perisho, state geol- 
ogist, has repeatedly warned the people of the state 
against the wastes of the artesian water. Much water 
escapes around the artesian pipes into porous rock layers. 
The artesian waters are as permanent as the "eternal 
snows" of the mountains from whence they come. Never- 
theless, only a limited amount soaks into the sponge-like 
sandstone and henge it should not be wasted. 
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The Bad Lands. This name is somewhat misleading, 
as the land is fertile, except where it is so steep that vege- 
tation is washed off. In the level portions the nutritious 
Buffalo grass grows and supports great herds of cattle. 
Good water may usually be found in shallow wells and 
considerable farming is carried on in this region. 

The largest badland area in the state lies southeast of 
the Black Hills and extends into Nebraska and Wyoming. 
The following description by Professor C. C. O'Harra is 
taken from his bulletin entitled, "The Badland Forma- 
tions of the Black Hills Region," This valuable bulletin 
is published by the South Dakota School of Mines, at 
Rapid City : 

"Much of the view tiom the top of Sheep MoQntain, nhieh pio- 
jects five hundred to bIi hundred feet above the lower vaJlejs, ia 
hopelesBlf inileBcribable. Far swsj' cattle may be seen feeding on levels 
of green, and here and there distant data in ruffled squares indicate 
the new abodes of sturdy homesteaders. Immediately about all is 
stilL The sharp eje way poesiblj detect a lentnant bunch of moun- 
tain sheep, once numerous in this locality, but quichly and quietly 
they steal to cover among the intricate recesses of the crumbling 
precipices. The song birds seem to respect the solitude. Only aa 
occasional eagle screams out a word of curiosity or defiance as he sails 
majestically across the maze of projecting points and bottomless 

"Magnificent ruins of a great silent city seem painted in delicate 
shades of cream and pink and buff and green. Domes, towers, 
minarets and spires deconrte gorgeons cathedrals and palaces and 
present dimensions little dreamed of by the architects of the ancients. 
At first there may come a feeling of the incongruous or grotesque, 
but studying more closely the meaning of every feature, the spirit of 
this marvelous handiwork of the Great Creator develops and vistas 
of beauty appear." 

Long, long ages ago there were great salt seas covering 
what is now the western plains. Great deposits of fine 
mud and sand were made in these waters. The sea bot- 
tom arose and became dry land. These deposits are now 
the rock layers underlying the plains. Many fresh water 
lakes were formed and into them and over the plains were 
washed fine clays. Later, streams carried sediments into 
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25. Head of Cottonwood Draw, in Center of the "Bad Lands." 
lyers of Sandstone in Clay Beds. The Sandstone Protects the 
Clay From Weathering and Wearing Away. The Isolated 
Caps Are Called "Ostrich Heads." 



Fig, 26, Government Diverting Dam Near Belle Fonrche. 
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Fig. 27. A Scene in the Black Hills — Sioux Pass. 
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the region and the winds spread fine sand and dust over 
it. The fossil remains of many animals, some of them 
very large, have been found in these deposits. An uplift 
of the whole western plain occurred. The Rockies and 
the dome, which developed into the Black Hills, were 
uplifted. 

In the Bad Lands the surface is made up of very 
fine clay, with occasional layers of harder stone. The 
rainfall is not very great, but comes in heavy showers, 
and there are no trees, shrubs, or deep-rooted plants to 
hold the soft surface together. Under these conditions 
the ordinary weathering forces produce a very irregular 
surface, every rain washing out tiny canyons and ravines. 

Professor O'Harra, in his valuable bulletin, explains 
the development of the region as follows : 

"The badlands of the Black Hills region are the result of erosion, 
controlled in part bj climatic conditions and in part by the atrHti- 
graphic and lithologic nature of the deposits. There is too freqitent 
lack of appreciation of the work of common disintegrating and 
canying agents and many an individual speculatM upon the mi^t; 
n^dieavals and the terrible volcahic forces that to him hare pro- 
dnced the wonderful ruggedness of the badlands, when the real work, 
80 far at least as immediate topography is concerned, wholly apart 
from the forces of vulcaoism, have been performed under a kindly 
sua and through benevolent combination by ordinary winds and frosts 
and rains, and to a lesser degree by plants and animals. 

"What the earliest beginnings may have been is not known. Suffice 
it to say that then, as now, the sun shone, the winds blew, and the 
rains came, and such irre^larities as may have existed influenced 
in some degree the earliest run off. Season by season the elements 
weakened the uplifted sediments, and little by little the growing 
streams etched their way into the yielding surface. In time lateral 
tributaries pushed their way into the interstream areas and these 
tributaries in turn developed smaller branches, the series continuing 
with ever increasing complexity to the delicate etching at the top 
of the highest levels. 

"All the important streams, the Little Missouri, the Grand, the 
Uoreau, the Cheyenne, and the Belle Fourche, the Bad and the 
'Whit« rivers, give indications of an eventful history, but for this 
there is little opportunity for discussion here, Cheyenne river and 
White river are the chief factors today in the production and con- 
tinuation of the badland features, and of these White river clings most 
closely to its task. The Cheyenne has already cleared its valley of 
the badlands deposits except in the important localitj' i 
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of the Black Hills and in the weatern Pine Bidge area bejond the 
headwaters of White I'ner, and eves in these areas the main stream 
has ciit entirely through tbo formationa and in most plaj:es deeply into 
the underljing black cretaceous shales. White river, on the other 
hand, for more than fifty miles of its middle course, meanders across 
a wide alluvial bottom, underlain by badland sedtments, while its 
many branched head and all of tho larger tributaries from the south 
and many from the north continue to gnaw vigorously into deposits 
that retain much of their original thickness, " 

QUESTIONS. 

NEAE TEE HEABT OF THE CONTINENT. Where iu North 
America is South Dakota! The distance to the Atlantic* The 
Faciflcf The Gulf of Meiicol The North pole t The equator I 

BLESSED LAND OF BOOM ENOUGH. What is the area of 
South Dakotaf How does this compare with New EnglandT With 
Francet What is the densitj' of the populationt The length of the 
state east and westt The width! 

BOUNDARIES. Name the states which bound South Dakota. 
Name the boundary lines. 

LAND OF FERTILE PLAIN AND FBAIBIE. Describe the sur- 
face of the state in general. What two low table lands are east of 
the Missouri riverj What valley lies between themt What other 
rivers are here! Describe the surface west of the Missouri river. 
What is the origin of the term "Badlands!" Where are they! 
Name the five rivers of the western portion. What great project has 
been established by the United States in one of thpse valleys! 

TSE ANCIENT ICE SHEET. "What portion of North America 
was once covered with ice! What is the portion of tho ice sheet 
called which covered what is now South Dakota! 

PBBGLACIAL CONDITIONS. What great stream once occupied 
the present James river valley! "Bivers make their valleys, they do 
not find them." How deep a basin had the Missouri river carved 
out! By referring to the picture of the Alaskan glacier show how 
the clay east of the Missouri river was farmed. Why are more stones 
and gravel found along the edge of a glacier than underneath it! 
What is meant by glacial drift! Have you ever found any stones 
having flat and scratched surfaces! 

GLACIAL LAKES. Name six glacial lakes of South Dakota and 
the county in which each is located. What caused them! Explain 
the cause of Iiake McCook. 

MORAINES. What are moraines and how are they formed! 
What are terminal moraines! Ground moraines! How many great 
terminal moraines are found in South Dakota! 

ALTAMONT MORAINE. Copy the map showing this moraine. 
Where is it nearest to your home! From what is tho name derived! 

GARY MORAINE. What was the size of the Dakota glacier when 
this moraine was deposited! Copy the map showing its position. 

ANTELOPE MOHAINE. Where is this moraine to be found! 
Copy the map. Tell about Glacial Lake Dakota. 
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EIESTEB MOBAINE. Where U this moraine! 

LAKES TBAVEB8E AND BIO 8T0NB. Where was glacial Lake 
Agassizt What was Biver Warren! How were Lakes Traver«e and 
Big Stone formed! What river ia the outlet of each! 

MOUNTAINS FILLED WITH GEMS AND ORE. What IB the 
area of the Black HiUa region! Why m named! What ia the 
height of the Black Hills as compared with the Appalaehiaos! What 
. is the highest peak and its altitude! Explain how the Black Hilla 
were formed. I)eseTibe the hills around the granite center. In Fig- 
ure 20 the great plains lie off to the left; in Figure 26 to the rigM. 
Compare these with Figure 17. 

TBE BED VALLEY. Describe thiit valley. What did the Indiana 
call it! Whj! What cities are located in this valley! What is the 
name of this rock formation! What valuable mineral is found in it! 

THE DAKOTA SANDSTONE. Where is this rock layer nptnmed 
to the surface! What use is made of it! Why is it especially inter- 
esting to us! 

ARTESIAN WELLS. Make a diagram like Figure 18, marking 
the Dakota sandstone. How is the «ater which is in these layers kept 
in! From whence does the water come! Why doeH it come to the 
surface in wells out on the plains! 

THE PBE8SVBE. Suppose the well pipe at Aberdeen were pro- 
jected up in the air seven hundred feet. What wouM be the pressure 
at the top then! The top of the pipe would then be level with the 
plain to the west. (The altitude of Aberdeen is 1,300 feet; of 
Bowdle, 1,996 feet.) Why is the nster pressure less on the higher 
plains than in the James river valley! 

A WAENING. What is the warning of the state geologist! 

TEE BADLANDS. What is said of the fertility of the Boil! 
Where is the largest badJand ref^on in the state! What bulletin has 
been published on this subject! Describe the appearance of this 
region. The rock layers. What conditions produce these surface 
features! 
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CHAPTER III 



CLIMATE 



Seasons. South Dakota has a cont mental climate, 
which differs from oceanic climate by having greater 
changes in temperature. The usual seasons of the tem- 
perate zone — spring, summer, fall and winter — are found 
here. Spring and fall are somewhat shorter than in the 
eastern portion of the United States, March often beiog 
a winter month and summer coming quickly in May. 
Winter sometimes sets in at about Thanksgiving time. 
Occasionally, however, we have an early spring, with 
seeding in March, and frequently there is little winter 
weather until Christmas time. 



City, Last in Spring. 

Aberdeen May 21 

Brookings May 22 

Huron May 12 

Sioui FallB May 12 

Yankton May 2 

Herro April 30 

Hapul City May 6 

Spearfiah May 9 

St. Panl* April 27 



Temperatures. The average temperature for the en- 
tire state is about 45' for the year. The western half of 



■e el the Fahrenlielt scale. 



irst in FalL 


True SiimiDer, 


Sept. 18 


120 days 






Sept. £0 


131 " 


Sept. 19 


130 " 






Sept. 30 


153 " 


Sept. 26 


143 " 
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the state is slightly warmer than the eastern half. The 
average is 45.6" in the west and 45.5° in the east. The 
following table gives a good idea of the temperature as 
recorded by the United States Weather Bureau : 



TEMPER ATUBBS. 



City. 
Abercleeii ... 
Alexandria . 
Brookings . . 

CIw* 

Greenwood , 
Hightnore . . 

MiHrnak ... 

Hapid City" 
Siavx Falls . 
Spearfish . . . 
TBiAton . . . 
St. Psol ... 



Year Average 

records anDaal 

began, temperature. 
41.9 



recorded recorded. 



44.7 

46.4 
46.6 
43.9 



January is the coldest month, though the coldest days 
are sometimes in December or in February. The average 
temperature for the state for January is 16.4°. The low- 
est temperature average — 33°, although occasionally it 
gets as low as — 40°, though such temperatures arc rare 
and remain so low for only a few hours, when the air is 
very stilt. 

Juty is the warmest month, the average temperature 
for the state being 72°. The highest temperatures are 
often over 100°, although such temperatures occur only 
on one or two days, and then for only a few hours in the 
afternoon. It is very rare that the evenings of even the 
hottest days are uncomfortably warm; usually s 
nights are delightfully cool. 
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AVERAGE TEMFEBATURE3. 



City 


Jan 


FeblMar 


Apr]May|Jun|Jul|Aug|8ep|Oet|Ncv|Dee 








'^4S- 


44.5155,8165.6 


71 y 


69.0150.2 


45 6 




161 


Huron 


llt,."^ 


llf.li 


VK7 


44,6 ."57.2 


m.f 


71 5 


89.1159.6 


44,7 


H7 4 


1fi7 


Pierre 


17.H 


IH.l 


ai)> 


47.8 58.1 


mv 


74 f^ 


-.3.4 63.8 


.'.0 7 


as :j 


?3K 


Rapid City... 


MM.H 


V.V..V. 


»i 1 


45.6 54.0 


rt;<7 


VII V 


70.061.2 


44? 






Yankton .... 


1tf4 


IK-/ 


ail 


47.3 59.2 


fW.ti 


TA.1 


72.263.1 


•W.fl 


aa.s 


'/SS 


St. Paul 


11.9 


15.4 


28.2 


45.8 57.7 




V2.0 


69.7160.5 


4M.4 




18.8 



Winds. South Dakota lies in the zone of prevailing 
westerlies. Usually the surface air lying over the state 
is that which comes from the Rocky mountains, and 
hence has the dryness and crispness of mountain air. The 
moisture comes principally from the Gulf of Mexico and 
Atlantic ocean in the winds which "back in" to the pre- 
vailing drift of air from west to east across the United 
States. 

Cyclones and Anticyclones, As explained in any 
physical geography, there are two kinds of general dis- 
turbances in the air of this zone — low pressure storms of 
warm, damp, rising air, or cyclones, and high pressure 
storms of cool, dry, descending air, or anticyclones. 
These are huge eddies in the atmosphere, sometimes cov- 
ering one-half of the United States, and they always 
travel toward the east. A glance at any daily weather 
map of the United States will usually show several such 
cyclones and anticyclones, the center of the cyclone being 
marked "low" and that of the anticyclone "high." 
These storms follow each other with considerable regu- 
larity, each one taking three or four days to cross over a 
given place. A few days of warm weather occur, with 
occasional clouds and showers, while a cyclone is passing 
over the state, followed by three or four days of the 
colder, clearer air of the anticyclone. In New England 
these follow each other more rapidly, making the climate 
much more changeable than it is here. An occasional 
long, hot spell in summer is due to a slow movement of a 
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cyclone or to the influence of a second one closely fol- 
lowing^. 

Tornadoes. The cyclone should not be confused with 
the tornado, the correct term for the small, violent and 
destructive storm which sometimes occurs within the 
area covered by a cyclone. A tornado is a small part of a 
cyclone and is due to the presence of very moist air and 
intense heat. Owing to the dryness of South Dakota air, 
tornadoes are very rare here, 

Chinook* Winds. These are frequent in the western 
part of the state, especially in winter. They are hot,! dry 
winds from the eastern slope of the Rockies. These winds 
usually occur often enough to keep the western grazing 
plains free from snow, for the nutritious Buffalo grass 
makes splendid grazing the year round. The rise in tem- 
perature when the Chinook winds blow is sometimes -very 
rapid and snow disappears in a few hours. 

"First a puff of heat, summer-like in comparison witi) what hail 
esisted for two weeks, and we run lo our instrument shelter to ob- 
serve the temperature. Up goes the mercurj, 34° in seven minutes. 
Now the cattle stop traveling, and with muzzles turned toward the 
wind low with eatiafaetiou. Weary with two weeks' standing on 
their feet they lie down in the snow, for they know that their 
salvation has come; that now their bodies will not freeze to the 
ground. The temperature has risen to SS", the great expanse of snow 
ia becoming damp and honeycombed by the hot winds, and we retire 
satisfied that the 'Chinook' is a genuine and lasting one." — A. B. 
Coe, Monthly Weather Review, November, 1896. 

Blizzards. The blizzards (snow accompanied by high 
northerly wind), which sometimes sweep over the Dako- 
tas, Minnesota, Iowa and many other states, are severe 
storms which may occur to the east of an anticyclone. 



• Pronounced shee-nooh', the name of a tribe of Indians In Oregon. 

t Whenever air ascends It expands, and eipanE'lon at the Blr cools li 
one decree lor ever; 1S3 feet of Hsoent. Tlila la (he principal cause o 
rain. Now when a low presi^ure stovJn pa^ea elon? the puRtern aloDe oi 
the Rockies the air Qowa over them ai 
PaciSc coast. As the ale flows down tb 

compression Just as It was cooled by espanaion on me we 
When vapor changes to liquid, bent Is always released. The C 
thus gets Us heat la these two ways (a) by compreSBloQ, and 
_.. _. ..... .^ .... ,_ j.._,..^ jjjg jjiii ^^ ,]jg wester 



release ot beat In the upper air during t'. 
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If there is loose snow on the ground and a strong wind 
blows, it may become a blinding blizzard, which lasts a 
day or two, piling the snow in drifts. These blizzards 
do not occur very often in South Dakota, several winters 
sometimes passing without a severe one. Modern con- 
veniences are now so common that the dread of the bliz- 
zard of pioneer days has almost disappeared. 

Wind Velocity. There is a common error concerning 
the winds of the prairie states — a belief that they are more 
severe than they are in reality. The average rate of 
winds, as recorded by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau at Pierre is 9.3 miles per hour;* at Rapid City, 8.1 ; 
at Yankton, 8.4 i at Huron, 11.6. Comparing these with 
11.3 at Minneapolis, 13.2 at New York, 13.6 at Duluth and 
17.0 at Chicago, we see that the winds are not so severe or 
constant as many people believe. The reason why they 
seem more severe is because of the lack of forests and 
other wind protection, which as time passes is being over- 
come.. When large groves are found on every farm and 
each town and city looks from the distance like a forest, 
the winds will be no more annoying in these prairie states 
than they are in central United States. 

Rainfall. It has been thoroughly shown that the aver- 
age rainfall is enough for farming by modern methods 
over practically the entire state. As in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas and other agricultural states, the years with not 
enough rainfall are rare, and the state is now so pros- 
perous that an occasional wheat failure does not cause the 
great loss which occurred in pioneer days, when every- 
thing depended upon that one crop. 

Three important facts should be borne in mind in con- 
nection with rainfall in South Dakota: 1. Our rainy sum- 



New York and CbicRso parti; explain Ibe great Telocltles tl 
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mers. 2. The saving of the moisture by forests and other 
plants. 3. Modern diversified farming. 

Rainy Summers. The rainfall at Yankton averages 
26 inches a year; at Naples, Italy, it averages about 40 
inches. If the soil and temperature at Naples are as 
favorable as at Yankton one might think that conditions 
for agriculture must be very much better at Naples than 
at Yankton. But a glance at Fig. 19 shows that Naples 
has very dry summers, having only two inches in June 
and July, whereas these arc the rainy months at Yank- 
ton. In June we have more rain in South Dakota than 
we do all winter long (snow is melted and measured as 



rain), and this is just when we need rain for our growing 
crops. In winter Naples gets heavy rains, but they are 
not valuable for agriculture. They must irrigate in south- 
ern Italy to get crops. If you know the rainfall of a re- 
gion you cannot tell whether it is favorable for farming 
unless you know when the rain falls. 

A Favorable Comparison. That in South Dakota we 
have enough rainfall during the growing and ripening 
months of April, May, June, July and August is shown in 
a comparison of the average rainfall for many years dur- 
ing these months in a few selected cities of South Da- 
kota and a few in the rich agricultural portion of the 
Great Lake region. 
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City. 

Centerviile 

Aberdeen 

YanktoD 

rianilreau 

Sioux Falls 

Buffalo, N. Y... 
Detroit, Mich. . . 
Milwaukee, Wia , 

Erie, Pa 

Ctitcago, 111 



. 37 2.94 3.93 

. 20 2.51 4.23 

. 20 2.52 4.33 

. 77 2.48 3.18 

. 40 2.21 3.28 

40 2.76 3.39 



3.10 
3.10 
3.62 



17.86 
17.81 
17.53 
17.38 
14.83 
15.53 
15.71 
15.94 
16.51 



These South Dakota cities have greater rainfall than 
most places in the state, but the average for the entire 
state during the five growing months is 14.55 inches, 
while that of the state of Michigan, right in the midst of 
the Great Lakes, is only 14.33 inches. South Dakota does 
not receive as much snow in winter or rain in the fall and 
spring as Michigan and other states to the east and 
southeast, but the ground here remains frozen all winter 
and there is very little evaporation until in the spring. 
When the moisture which is in the ground in the spring 
is kept in by cultivation with the disc and harrow, the 
growing season is just as favorable for splendid crops in 
South Dakota as in the states having greater winter rains. 

lerdeen Reyularity of Raing. — 

7.54 Kveo though our Bum- 

S.T6 mer raloB are abundant 

5.3Q )t miKbt be thought 

1.S9 tbat aij Bumm«rs are 

4,6D more frequent berc than 

T.55 Id the north rantral 

6.26 states. The rainfall n 



e I'slnfall In the month of Jut 

ton compare Tery faTornbly n 
lo. Cobnt the itMjnhfr nf vein 
n eucft of Ihe cJliei 



states bordering the 
Great Lake a. The 
month of June Is the 
critical oni> for rainfall, 
ueuallf 



rainfall for thls'month 

such widely separated 

cities B3 Aberdeen ' and 

r records for Chicago and 
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Plant- Cover. The importance of protection against 
evaporation is very great. It has been shown that thir- 
teen inches of water during a year is enough in the hot 
climate of California if there is complete protection 
against evaporation. Forests are of great value in keep- 
ing moisture in the soil by preventing evaporation. There 
is no evidence that forests increase rainfall, but anyone 
who has gone into the woods after a rain knows how wet 
the ground stays for a long time after the prairie has be- 
come dry. Where there is no forest or plant cover for the 
soil, more water evaporates and more runs off. 

Modem Farming. The effect of cultivating the soil in 
closing the tiny cracks and opening is to prevent evapo- 
ration. Cultivating the soil cannot possibly increase rain- 
fall, but it does keep more moisture in the soil, so the 
effect is just the same. An actual experiment showed 
that nearly 200 tons of water were saved by cultivation 
on each acre of land, a saving equal to an inch and three- 
fourths of rainfall ; and all of this in just one zveek* 
Examine a wheat field the day following a rain and you 
will find millions of tiny cracks broken through the :rust. 
These permit much moisture to escape. Because a corn 
field can be cultivated during the early growing season 
and a wheat field cannot, corn is much better for saving 
moisture than wheat. 

The farmers of South Dakota have learned the im- 
portance of mixed or diversified farming. When rusi 
seriously injured the wheat crop in some portions of the 
middle west in 1904, it did comparatively little damage, 
because corn, oats, barley, speltz, millet and forage crops, 
stock and dairy interests, were the greatest sources ol 
profit for the farmers and furnished a sure income. 

Soils and Moisture. It is well known that the different 
kinds of soil require different amounts of moisture, 

* See "Tbe Soil," b; F. H. KIde, published b; Tbe Macmilla.D CompaD] 
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Clayey soil is best for holding moisture and sandy soil 18 
poorest. Nearly all of the soil of South Dakota is made 
from fine clay, and thus is the best possible kind to hold 
and use the water. 

Total Preripitation. The total precipitation (rain to- 
gether with snow and sleet melted and treated as rain) 
each year for the eastern half of the state averages 22 3 
inches, and for the western half 17.3 inches. 

CLIMATE FESUANEHT. There is a very witieapread belief that 
the elimate of Soatk Dakota ia changing, getting warmer and nceW- 
isg more rain. The weather nwords, earefoUy preserved, At Dot 
show an; such change. The longest r^iable records in the Mate are 
at Yankton", extending back to 1ST3, and for the north ««itral Weat 
at 8t Paul, Minn., beginning in 1836. 



Elg. 30. Dlasiam Bbowli^ Balnfall and Temperature a 



Yankton, 40.95 in., 1881; 37.15 in., 18T5; 35.21 in., 1883. 

St. Paul, 4e.e9 in., 184S; 39.16 in., 1881; 38.14 in., 1865. 

The ten-jear period having the greatest rainfall was 1865-1874 at 
8t. Paul, averaging 32.32 in.; 1875-1SS4 at Yankton, averaging 38.&4 
in. It abonld not be inferred that rainfall «as greater in pioneer 

* There ore s few records at Fort RandaU eilendlng as far tuck as 
1S5T, and at Fort Sleselon from 1866 to 1880. but tbeae rerords are not 
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years, excepting for the year mentioned, for the highest five-vear 
period at St. Paul was 1902-1906, averaging 33.54 in.; at Yankton, 
1905-1909, averaging 29,06 in. 

A diagram ahowing the rainfall and temperature by years shows 
no general increase or decreaae either in heat or moisture. A dia- 
gram of that of Huron ia given here because the records there are the 
most reliable in the state, all of them having been made by the 
same government expert, Mr. S. W. Glean. 

VERIFICATION. Every weather record is this chapter has lieen 
obtained from the United States Weather Bureau. 

QUESTIONS 

SEASONS. Name the seasons. Briefly deacribe each. From the 
list showing the dates of killing frosts, find the city nearest your home 
and the average length of true summer westber. 

TEMPERATUBES. What is the average annual temperature of 
the statet Compare the temperatures in the western half with those 
in the eastern half. From the table find the warmest portion of the 
state; the coldest. What is tite coldest monthf What is the average 
temperature thent What do the lowest temperatures for the state 
during the month average! For how long at a time do these extreme 
temperatures prevaill What is the warmest monthi What is its 
average temperature in South Dakota? What is said of extreme 
temperatures) Note the table showing average temperatures through- 
out the year. Which city of the list has the warmest January and 
coolest July} Compare the South Dakota cities with St. Paul. 

WINDS. In what wind zone ia South Dakota! The air over this 
state has usually come from where I What is the aource of the 
: moisture t 

■ CYCLONES AND ANTICYCLONES. What kind of weather does 
'the evclone bring! The anticyclonet How frequently do they occur! 

T0BNAD0E3. Describe the tornado. In what kind of a general 
storm does the tornado occur! Why do they occur so rareiv in South 
Dakota! 

CHINOOK WINDS. Describe these winds. Of what special value 
are they in winter, particularly on the western plains! 

3LIZZASDS. Describe the blizzard. What can yon say as to their 
frequency! Why are they less dreaded than formerly! What common 
error is there concerning Dakota winds! What is the average hourly 
rate at Pierre! Huron! Bapid City! Yankton! Minneapolis! 
Duluth! New York! Chicago! Why do prairie winds seem more 
severe than they really are! 

WIND VELOCITY. What common error is there concerning 
Dakota winds! Compare the government records at South Dakota 
stations with those at Minneapolis and other cities. The high elevation 
at which the instruments are placed in Chicago and New York in part 
explains the high velocity there. Why do prairie winds seem more 
severe than they really are! 
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SAINFALL. Is there enough rainfall for farming in South 
Bakotat What is the efleiit of a clry seaBon now as compared with ita 
effects in earlier ^earsT 

BAINT SUMMERS. Compare the rainfall at Yankton with that 
of Naples. Compare conditions for farming in the two resions. 
What advantage haa Yankton as shown in the diagram! 

A FAVORABLE COMPARISON. Compare the amount of rainfall 
during the five growing months at Sculh DakoU cities with those of 
the cities around the Great Lakes. Compare the average for the state 
with that for Michigan. What conclusion may we mm! 

BEGULASITT OF SAINS. Compare the frequency of dry sum- 
mers in South Dakota, at least in the eastern half, with that of the 
Great Lakes states. Which is the critical month for ralnsf I.*8a than 
two inches of rainfall in June usually has what effeet on the cropsi 
How many such dry months are shown in the table for Chicagot 
Buffalol New Yorkt Aberdeen! Yankton! 



PLANT COVES. What i 
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MODERN DIVERSIFIED FARMING. What is tlie effect of culti- 
vating the soil upon evaporation! Show that the effect is the same as 
if it increased rainfall. Show the importance of mixed farming. 

SOILS AND MOISTURE. Discuss the ability of different kinds of 
soils to retain moisture. What kind of soil covers nine-tenths of 
South Dakota! What is the avernge annual precipitation for the 
eastern half of the state! For the western half! From the table 
find the city nearest your home and make a diagram showing the 
rainfall by months. 

CLIMATE PERMANENT. What can you say as to the perma- 
nency of climate! What do the weather records at Yankton and 
St. Paul show! Study Figure 20. The temperature ond precipita- 
tion lines are higher some years and lower other years, but does that 
diagram show any tendency for them to continue to move either 
higher or lower! 

VERIFICATION. From what authority hare the records of this 
chapter been obtained. 

EXERCISES. From the table showing precipitation find ihe city 
nearest your home. Make a diagram showing the average rainfall 
by months. At a great many places in the state there are co-operativa 
observers of the United States Weather Bureau If there is one 
near where you live you can get temperature and rainfall ataUMica 
from him. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INDUSTRIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

Pioneer Privations and Present Prosperity. Looking 
over old files of newspapers, published between 1860 and 
1880, one will find such topics as "Famine in Kansas," 
"Failures in Dakota," and "The Poor Farmer of the 
Northwest." Those pioneer days of the dugout, and of 
lonesomeness and suffering, are now happily in the past, 
and no parts of the world enjoy such a steady prosperity 
as these rich agricultural north central states. As already 
stated. South Dakota for years has been, according to 
population, the richest state in the Union and each year 
produces the most new wealth. 

In our sudy of the surface 
of South Dakota, we noticed 
the clays of the glacial drift 
east of the Missouri river and 
the fine mud deposits in an- 
cient shallow seas to the west. 
When covered with vegetable 
mould these make the richest 
soils known. In the chapter 
on climate we noticed the 
abundance of rain during the 
growing months. The combination of the fertile soil and 
favorable climate and an industrious and thrifty class of 
people explains why this is the "Land of Plenty." 
62 
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KEW WEALTH PRODUCED IN SOUTH DAKOTA, 1(>CH)-1910. 

1900 (106,500,000 

1901 113,fi52,T50 

1902 119,949,000 

1903 ■. . . . 136,124,000 

1904 116,792,000 

1905 126,680,261 

1906 145,821,831 

1907 160,232,344 

190S 185,434.430 

1909 202,362,000 

1910 181,188,000 

One of the best possible evidences of the steady growth 
in prosperity is the amount of money deposited in the 
banks of the state. Note the increase from year to year. 

BANK DEPOSITS IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 19001910, 

1900 ^14,733,000 

1901 19,194,500 

1902 29,422,500 

1903 30,611,100 

1904 28,607,300 

1905 34,759,700 

1906 45,046,200 

1907 57,769,900 

1908 68,833,000 

1909 78,830,000 

1910 87,784,000 

Fig. 30. The value « Dew Corn ts King. Corn is the 

weauh produced In 8outb D«- principal crop of the United 
States and also of South Da- 
kota. Most of the corn produced in this state is raised 
in the southeastern part, though it is successfully grown 
in every portion. 

"In a report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture issued November 8, 1909, South Dakota's yield 
of com per acre is shown to be two-tenths of a bushel 
greater than that of Iowa, South Dakota stands second 
among all the great corn states in the amount of yield 
per acre, a fact that signifies much when one considers 
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that lands in the older corn states are under a high state 
of cultivation, while in South Dakota much of the farm- 
ing land is newly broken and a considerable amount of 
corn is raised upon sod ground. 

"Compared with other states. South Dakota raises 
more corn than Minnesota, more than Michigan, and 
twenty-five limes as much as North Dakota. She pro- 
duces more than all the New England states combined 
with New York, North Dakota, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Montana, Utah, Washington, Oregon, California, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, The total production of corn in all 
these states combined was 143,000 bushels less than in 
South Dakota alone. 

"The average yield of corn per acre in 1908 was 2.1 
bushels more in South Dakota than it was in Nebraska; 
2.7 bushels more than in Missouri; 7.7 bushels more than 
in Kansas ; 4 bushels more than in Texas ; and 4.9 bushels 
more than in Oklahoma. The rich soil of South Dakota 
can produce, and in time will produte, more corn than 
any other state in the Union." 

CO'Rl^ PALACE. At Mitchell there is maintained a fair each year 
in a "Corn Palace," a large structure completely covered with com, 
arranged in the form of pictures and emblems. It most beautifully 
testifies to the abundance of this product in South Dakota. 

Name some of the uses aud varieties of corn. What is considered 
a good yield in your countyT Explain the advantagea of frequent 
cultivation of corn. 

The Bread Basket of America. This is the name which 
has been applied to the great wheat raising states of 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. In the 
pioneer days wheat was almost the only crop raised, and 
it ranks second to corn today. South Dakota ranks second' 
among the spring wheat growing states (census of 1910). 
The quality of wheat produced is very high and the yield 
per acre among the highest in the United 'States. What 
are the principal varieties of wheat raised in South 
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Fig. 31 



A South Dakota Cornfield. 



Fig. 32. Range Steers Shipped 
From Belle Fourclie. They were 
grass fed only, but topped Chi- 
cago market for the year, up to 
the time they were sold, in Sep- 
tember, 1959. 



Fig. 33. Plowing Scene in South 
Dakota. Eighty acres per day is 
fair average for these two steam 
outfits. 



Fig. 34. Artesian Well on the "Powers Farm," Edmunds County. 



Fig. 35. Corn Palace, Mitchell. 



Fig. 37. Vegetables of all kinds do well in South Dakota. The pumpkins 

shown in this picture were grown in Butte County, 

near Belle Fourche. 




Fig. 36. Every village is a great 
grain shipping center. Line of 
grain elevators at Avon. 
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Dakota? Distinguish between winter and spring wheat. 
Which is raised in your vicinity? 

Hay, oats, barley, flax, potatoes, speltz, and rye are 
other crops in the usual order of their value. The kinds 
of hay most commonly used are the native wild grasses, 
bromus (a bunch grass obtained from Russia), timothy, 
and clover. Alfalfa, a kind of clover, is beginning to be 
raised in great quantities. It has a great variety of uses, 
for beef and dairy cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, and the 
bees make honey from its blossoms. 

Live Stock. The native Buffalo grass is very nutritious 
and when it dries in the latter part of summer and early 
fall it "cures" naturally and makes excellent hay. Most 
grass if not cut at the right time withers and has little 
value. The native prairie grass may be cut until the 
snow flies, and cattle, horses, and sheep graze all winter 
and thrive with no other feed. It was these favorable 
conditions which early made the Dakota prairies famous 
for herding. While the farmer has gradually crowded 
the cowboy to the more western plains, the value of the 
Hve stock raised each year is greater than that of corn. 
Better grades of live stock have been introduced, and it is 
a very common thing for South Dakota cattle and hogs 
to "top the market" at Chicago and other stockyard cen- 
ters. Dairying constitutes a very important source of 
wealth, yielding a steady and sure income. 

Minerals. The Black Hills region is rich in many kinds 
of ores, especially gold. Many mines are operated with 
gieat success, the most famous one being the Homestake 
mine at the city of Lead. At this mine the gold ore is 
taken from open surface pits and also from underneath 
the surface. It is then pounded to fine powder under 
"stamps" and washed over pans covered with mercury. 
The mercury retains most of the gold, which is after- 
ward separated from the mercury by distillation (heating 
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until the mercury evaporates). About three-fourths of 
the gold from the Homestake ore is thus obtained. The 
ore is then washed down to great tanks in which a 
chemical called cyanide of potassium is poured, and this 
dissolves nearly all of the gold which escapes the mer- 
cury plates. A further treatment called the "sliming 
process" is also given the ore under water pressure to 
recover the very smalt proportion of gold which is still 
left in it. Several thousand men are employed in this 
great mine. 

Silver, mica, lead, spodumene (used in making lithia 
salts), tungsten (used for hardening steel and alumi- 
num), tin, copper, iron, manganese (used to increase the 
hardness of steel), graphite (used in pencils), and other 
rare and valuable minerals are also found in this region. 
The mica industry at Custer is said to be one of the most 
extensive in the United States. Very valuable beds of 
gypsum (used in making cement and plaster) are found 
in the "red valley," especially at Hot Springs. Onyx, 
agates, garnets, and other valuable gems are also found 
in the Hills. 

Many valuable building stones are found in this re- 
gion, marble, limestone, and sandstone being the most 
important. In the southeastern part of the state, espe- 
cially at Dell Rapids and Sioux Fails, is found a beautiful 
pink quartzite. This is a building stone that resembles 
in appearance granite and is very hard and durable. 

The "Niobrara" chalkstone, which is found in -abun- 
dance from Chamberlain to Yankton, makes a very high 
grade of portland cement. At a great many places in the 
state there is clay suitable for making brick. There are 
somewhat extensive coal deposits, principally lignite, in 
the northwestern portion of the state, but as yet they 
are worked only for local uses. 

E^gs and Poultry. People do not usually appreciate 
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the immense value of these products. Several million 
dollars' worth are produced each year in this state, — 
another sure and steady source of wealth. 

Natural Gas. In many places the artesian water has 
natural gas in it, and by means of a tank this is separated 
and used for fuel and light. It is used most extensively 
at Pierre. 

Pe<^e. The early settlers of South Dakota came from 
other northern states, principally from Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illiitois, and Minnesota, and from northern Europe. The 
proportion of foreign born persons is between fifteen and 
twenty per cent. About one-half of our population have 
foreign bom parents ; most of them came to this country 
from Norway, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Canada, and 
Denmark, though many other countries are represented. 
Few came to South Dakota from the ranks of the very 
rich or the very poor, practically all being of the 
well-to-do, industrious, enterprising, healthy pioneer, 
type. It is this class of God-fearing, earnest, and pro- 
gressive people that makes up the citizenship of the 
state today. 

A Law-abiding Citizenship. The census shows that 
one-third of our people were born in this state but that 
less than one-thirtieth of our criminals come from these 
native sons and daughters. This clearly shows the char- 
acter of the people who make up the life and progress of 
South Dakota. This fact also contains a bright prophecy 
of an increasingly better future. Our criminal class is 
very small, but the great majority of those we do have 
are from the people who "drift" into the state. 

Farm Life. Life on the farm in years gone by was 
usually one of unending toil and had few comforts. This 
has all changed. With rural routes bringing the daily 
mail, and telephones throughout the country, the farmer 
no longer lives aoart from the world. Prosperous times 
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have brought labor-saving machinery, automobiles and 
good driving horses, comfortable houses with modem 
conveniences, and the farmer has nearly every advantage 
of the city dweller, with none of the noise, discomfort 
and high taxes of crowded cities. Thousands of farmers 
of South Dakota have artesian wells, furnishing an abun- 
dance of wholesome water under pressure so that they 
may pipe their houses and barns, and many run motors 
which generate electricity to furnish a flood of light in 
the house, yard, and barn. To be sure, there is hard 
work to be done, but this is true of every occupation if 
one would be successful. There is no place where there 
is a better opportunity to apply intelligence and education 
than on the farm. 

Cities 

South Dakota is an agricultural state and its farms 
will always be its greatest source of wealth and pros- 
perity. At the railroad centers thriving cities are grow- 
ing as trading points. The three largest ones have all 
modern improvements, such as street cars and paved 
streets, and all have electric lights and watei works, 
good schools, and many churches. A few of the largest 
cities are mentioned here and those where important 
institutions are located. The population of every city, 
town, and village in the state is given in the Appendix. 

Sioux Falls. This is the metropolis of the state, located 
at the rapids of the Big Sioux river. It is noted as a 
manufacturing and railroad center. Some qtiarrying is 
done in the beds of quartzite found here. Sioux Falls 
College (Baptist), All Saints School (Episcopal), and the 
Lutheran Normal School are located here. It is also 
the seat of an orphans' home, the state *icliool tor Jeaf 
mutes, and the state penitentiary. 

Aberdeen. This is another growing and prospcTous 
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railroad and shipping center, having many industries. 
It is the seat of the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, maintained by the state. The United States 
government has its internal revenue office here, for the 
collection of taxes on the manufacture and sale of liquor 
and the manufacture of tobacco in the Dakotas. 

Lead. This city gets its name from the miner's term 
lead (pronounced leed), or lode, which means a vein of 
ore. It is well named, for all around and under the city 
are vast gold ore deposits. The famous Homestake gold 
mine is located here, the greatest of its kind in the 
world. The wonderful ore deposits have made Lead the 
metropolis of the Black Hills. 

Deadwood. This is the county seat of Lawrence 
county and the second most important Black Hills city. 
It is one of the oldest cities of the region and was famous 
in pioneer mining days. Its prosperity is based largely 
upon the mining done in the vicinity and its situation 
as a trading center. A United States assay office is 
located here, to which gold and silver bullion may be 
taken for tests as to purity. 

Sapid City. This city is often called the "gateway to 
the Hills," as it is located at the natural and easy entrance 
into that mountainous country. It is the seat of the 
state school of mines, which has a national reputation 
because of the splendid location near a great variety of 
ores and because of the high grade of work done. The 
United States has established a large Indian school and 
a Weather Bureau station at Rapid City. Altitude, 
3,196 .feet. 

Spearfish, This is another beautiful Hills city just 
outside the canyon of Spearfish river, where the finest 
scenery of the region is found. A large state normal 
school is located here. The United States has estab- 
lished a fish hatchery at this place, especially for the 
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culture of trout. This region is famous for its fruits, 
apples, and berries. Altitude, 3,647 feet. 

Sturgis. This is a trading point for a great grazing 
region. Fort Meade, a United States cavalry post, is 
located just outside the city. Bear Butte, six miles north- 
east of Sturgis, is an isolated peak bf porphyry 4,422 feet 
high, one of the most prominent landmarks of the state. 

Hot Springs. This is a health resort of national fame. 
It receives its name from the springs of warm water 
which are found here. The state soldiers' home is 
located here, and also a national home for soldiers. 
A few miles from Hot Springs is the famous Wind Cave, 
set apart as a national park. This cave is a thousand or 
more feet deep and many miles long. It was caused by 
an ancient geyser. Altitude of Hot Springs, 3,450 feet. 

Custer. This is the oldest town in western South 
Dakota. Gold was first discovered here in 1874. Near 
by is Sylvan Lake, a famous mountain health and pleas- 
ure resort; and just beyond this is Harney Peak, the 
highest point in- the state, 7,244 feet high. The climate 
is so admirably adapted to the cure of consumption that 
a tuberculosis sanitarium has been established here by the 
state. It is maintained at public expense. The altitude 
of Custer is 5,322 feet. 

Watertown. The fourth largest city of the state is a 
prosperous railway and distributing center for a rich 
agricultural section. Four miles from the city is Lake 
Kampeska, a popular chautauqua and summer resort. 
Altitude, 1,735 feet. 

Mitchell. This is the second largest city of the James 
River Valley. It is the seat of Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Methodist Episcopal). Altitude, 1,292 feet. 

Huron. This is an important point on the Chicago &: 
Northwestern railway. It is the seat of Huron College 
(Presbyterian), The United States has maintained a 
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Weather Bureau station here since 1881, Altitude, 1,285 
feet. The state fair is held each year at Huron. 

Yankton. Yankton is called the "Mother City of 
Dakota" because it was so prominent in the early history 
of the territory, being the capital from 1861 to 1883. 
Large portland cement works are located here. It is the 
seat of Yankton College (Congregational). The state 
asylum for the insane is located near the city. A United 
States Weather Bureau station is maintained here. 
Altitude, 1,206 feet. 

Brookings. This is the seat o the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The boys and girls 
living on South Dakota farms should learn of the work 
of this splendid school, maintained in part by the state 
and in part by the United States, to train for the farm 
and shop; and this is excellent training for any kind 
of life. 

Madison. The oldest state normal school in the 
Dakotas is located here.' General Beadle was its presi- 
dent for many years. Altitude, 1,663 feet. A chautauqua 
assembly is held annually at Lake Madison. 

Pierre, The capital of the state is located on beautiful 
terraces of the Missouri river. It is an important stock 
shipping point. The United States has established here 
an Indian school, a Weather Bureau station, and a land 
office. The new capitol building is a beautiful structure. 
Altitude of the river here, 1,440 feet. 

Fort Pierre. This city across the river from Pierre is 
an excellent business center. 

Canton. This city is twenty miles south of Sioux Falls. 
Augustana College (Lutheran) is located here, and a mile 
to the east is the only asylum for insane Indians in the 
United States. An annual chautauqua is held in a beauti- 
ful park on the Big Sioux river. 

Vermillion. This is the seat of our state university. 
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Colleges of arts and sciences, law, medicine, engineering, 
music, and commerce are maintained. The professor of 
geology is the state geologist. Altitude, 1,150 feet. 

Rediield. This city is the seat of Redfield College 
(Congregational). The northern hospital for the insane 
(a school for feeble-minded) is located near the city. 
Altitude, 1,300 feet. 

Springfield. The third state normal school was located 
here. It is beautifully situated on the banks of the Mis- 
souri river. Altitude, 1,234 feet. 

Plankinton. The state training school for juvenile 
offenders is located here. Its purpose is to reform the 
evil habits and tendencies of the young criminals com- 
mitted to the school. Altitude, 1,528 feet. 

Educational Institutions 

In chapter XIV we shall make a study of the public 
school system, embracing the common school of the first 
eight grades, the high school or next four grades, and 
the higher educational institutions. One of the main 
purposes of the teacher is to help the pupil to make the 
most of himself, to lay deep and broad the foundations 
for life. A test of the success of any teacher is the 
number of young people who are inspired to continue 
their education in some higher institutions. There is 
probably »o state in the Union and no other portion of 
the world which has so many higher educational insti- 
tutions in proportion to population as South Dakota. 
Every boy and girl in this state should know of these 
educational centers. The teacher's desk or school library- 
should contain catalogues from the prmcipal higher 
institutions. ' ■ 
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Fig. 39. State University, Vermillion. 



Fig. 40. State College, Brookings. 



State School of Mines, Rapid City. ^■'■>OglC 



Fig. 42. State Norm*] School, Springfield. 



Fig. 43, State Normal School, Speariish. 



Fig. 44, State Normal School, Madison. . 



Fig. 45. Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen. 



Fig. 46. Huron College. 



Fig. 47. Yankton College. 



Fig. 49. Redfield College. 



Fig. 50. Sioux falis College. 



Fig. 51. Augustana College, Canton. 
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THE BEST SCHOOLS IN THE WORLD FOR THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

Maintained by the State 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion; president, 
Franklin B. Gault. 

State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings; president, Robert L. Slagle. 

State School of Mines, Rapid City; president, Charles H. 
Fulton. 

State Normal School, Madison; president, John W. 
Heston. 

State Normal School, Spearfish; president, Fayette L. 
Cook. 

State Normal School, Springfield; president, Gustav G. 
Wenzlaff. 

Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen ; 
president, George W. Nash. 

Maintained by Churches 

Yankton College (Congregational). Yankton; presi- 
dent, Henry K. Warren. 

Sioux Falls College (Baptist), Sioux Falls; president, 
Edward F. Jorden. 

Huron College (Presbyterian), Huron; president, H, C. 
French. 

Dakota Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal), 
Mitchell; president, Samuel F. Kerfoot. 

Redfield College (Congregational), Redfield ; president, 
Noah C. Hirschy. 

All Saints' School (Episcopalian), Sioux Falls; Miss 
Helen Peabody. 

The following schools do school work a year or more 
beyond the high school : Lutheran Normal School (Scan- 
dinavian Lutheran), Sioux Falls; Augustana College 
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(Scandinavian Lutheran), Canton; Ward Academy (Con- 
g;regational), Academy; Columbus College (Catholic), 
Chamberlain ; Mennonite College, Freeman ; Wessing- 
ton Springs Seminary (Free Methodist), Wessington 
Springs; and Eureka College (German Lutheran), 
Eureka. 

QTTESTIONS. 

PIONBEB PRIVATIONS AND PRESENT PROSPERITY. Com- 
pare life in pioneer days with life today. What two conditions form 
the baeii of prosperitjT What do the records shon aa tu the amount 
of wealth produceil from 1900 to 191Df What do the sums deposited 
in banks in various years showT Compare the amount in 19(H) with 
that in 1910. 

CORN IS KING. Tell what yon can cooceming the production of 
com in South Dakota. How does the average yield per acre compare 
with other statesi Tell about the com palace at Mitchell. 

THE BREAD BASKET OF AMERICA. Tell about the production 
of wheat in South Dakota. Name the other principal crops. What 
kinds of bay are produced} For what is alfalfa used? 

LIVE STOCK. Describe the natire prairie grasa. What is said 
of the value of the live stock produced in South Dakota each yearf 
The gradest Of dairyingt 

EGGS AND POULTRY. What is the value of these products* 

MINERALS. Tell what jou can of the Siaux Falls ipiartiite. Of 
the Niobrara chalkstone. Of brick making. 

NATURAL GAS. Where in South Dakota is this found? How 
obtained! 

FARM LIFE. Compare life of today with that of times past. 
What advantages have cities over the country; the counti'y over the 
cityf What are some of the modem conveniences of the South Dakota 
farmer! 

CITIES. What caases cities to develop I What modern eonve- 
niences do the three largest cities of the state possess! The other 
cities! As each city is taken up, the pupil should be able to locate 
it on an outUue map of the state. Pupils should readily name and 
locate every city having a higher educational institution or state 
charitable or penal institution. The population of a few, at least, 
should be known. A blackboard map having the county lines painted 
in white will prove very helpful and save much time. A pupil should 
be able to sketch rapidly upon the blackboard an outline of the state, 
locate the rivers, Black Hills, principal cities, etc. Some teadiers 
require every pupil to be able to draw from memory a map of th* 
state, showing every connty and its county seat To leam to do this 
takes a great deal of time which, perhaps, could be better spent in 
learning more important and more useful things. 
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IMAGlSABt JOVBNETS. A spleudid exercise U the Uking of 
imaginar; journe;^ to important dtien, giving railroadB, tcwns passed 
thioDgh, distanceB, thiugH seen, etc. The use of lailwaj folders uid 
couutj maps will be found very helpful. For example, a pupil might 
take an unaginary visit (an actual one would be vastl; better, of 
course) to the state uuiTcrsit;. From a railway folder he could leam 
the time be would take the train, where care would be changed, and 
when he would arrive at Vermillion. From the catalogue of the school 
he could get much information about the buildings, grounds, president 
and professors, courses of study, and other matters of interest. 







e Legal Division of Time In South Dakota. 
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"The congTeM ah<^l have power to dispose of and make oil needfvl 
TvJeg and regvlationa respecting tht territory and other property of 
the United States." "New States may be admitted by the congrest 
into this Union." — Constitjttion of the United Stole*. 

Colonial Period. After the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492 Spain claimed all of North America. 
Gradually she was compelled to give the region east of 
the Appalachians to 
England, and the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Law- 
rence basins to 
France. As a result 
of the French and In- 
dian war of 1756 to 
1763, France gave up 
all claims to this con- 
tinent, save two little 
fishing islands. She 
gave Louisiana to 
Spain in 1762 and 

Fig. 63. The Louisiana Purchase. "Near- Canada and the 

ly all o( South Dakota was a part of the xT^-i-1, -^t 4.« 'i 

l!loulslHna rurehaae o( 1803. the remalnaer JMOftllwest territory 

being In the Red river valley, acquired ,„ t7„„i.,„j ;„ ivc-i 

tmia Great Britain Id IS18," to ll.nglana m 1/Oj. 

In 1800 Spain gave 

Lotiisiana back to France, and the United States bought 

it in 1803 from Napoleon, who then was ruling France. 
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Louisiana Purchase. The great tract of land pur- 
chased from France in 1803 included all the land drained 
by western branches of the Mississippi. Nearly all of 
what is now South Dakota was a part of the Louisiana 
purchase. The northeastern part of Roberts county is 
drained into Lake Traverse, and this is drained into 
Hudson Bay, so it was not included in the Louisiana 
purchase. In 1818, by a treaty with Great Britain, the 
49th parallel was made the northern boundary of this 
region. We thus acquired the famous Red River valley. 

The LouiBiaaa Purchase wsb <livided ij Congress into the terri- 
tory of Orleans (the present area of Louisiana) and the "District" 
of Louisiana. In 1S05 Ibis district nae maile a. territo^ and gov* 
eroed by a governor and tliree judges appointed bj the Freaideift. 

Missouri Territory. In 1812 congress provided that 
the territory of Orleans should become the state of 
Louisiana and the territory of Louisiana should be called 
the territory of Missouri. The people living in the terri- 
tory were given the right to elect a legislature and to 
make laws subject to the approval of congress. Until 
1834 what is now South Dakota was in Missouri 
territory. 

Michigan Territory. In 1834 congress created the 
territory of Michigan and made it include what is now 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and the portion 
of the Dakotas east of the Missouri and White Earth 
rivers. What is now South Dakota was then partly in 
Michigan territory and partly in Missouri territory, 

Wisconsin Territory. In two more years, that is, in 
1836, Michigan was given its present boundaries and 
the remainder of the area comprised Wisconsin territory. 
What is now South Dakota was for the next two years, 
1836-8, partly in Wisconsin territory and partly in Mis- 
souri territory. 

Iowa Territory. In 1838 congress gave Wisconsin its 
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present boundaries and created the territory of Jowa 
out of tiie remainder of its area. In what two territories 
was the region which is now called South Dakota? 

Minnesota Territory. In 1849 congress created Minne- 
sota territory, to comprise the region leffe after Iowa was 
admitted as a state in 1846. In what two territories did 
our present state then lie? 

Nebraska Territory, In 1854 congress created Nebraska 
territory west of the Missouri river. What is now South 
Dakota was then partly in Minnesota territory and partly 
in Nebraska territory. 

Land of the Dacotahs. 
In 1858 the state of Min- 
nesota was admitted by 
congress, and no provi- 
sion was made for the 
government of the re- 
gion between the west- 
em boundary line of 
Minnesota and the Mis- 
souri river. This coun- 
try was then called the 
"Land of the Dacotahs." 
From 1858 to 1861 this condition prevailed, and during 
this time the people living in this region took the affairs 
of government into their own hands, 

Lewis and Clark Expedition. Before we continue the 
account of the steps which led to the establishment of 
this "Republic of Friends," let us briefly study the main 
facts concerning the coming of the white man to this 
region. In 1803 the United States purchased the great 
stretch of country known as Louisiana. There was much 
opposition to this purchase, and congress and President 
Jefferson were very anxious to find out what sort of 
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Fig. E4. Land of the DacotahB "left wltb- 
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country it was. Arrangements were made for an explor- 
ing party to examine the region and give a report of it. 



To bead tbis expedition Jefferaon chose Merlweatlier Lewia, & 
kinsman of his and former private secretarj, bhiI WitlLam Cl&rk, a 
yovnger brother of the famoos John Bogers Clark, who rescued the 
Northwest Territorj fTom England during the BevoluttonsTj war. 
With abandaut proTiaionB the part^ left St. Louis in May, 1804, 
traveled up tbe Missouri river to its headwaters, then over t^e Bock; 
mouatains and down tbe Columbia river to the PaciQc ocean. The 
trip there and back occupied two ;ears, and the story of their ex- 
periences with the Indiaus is a most interesting one. Tbe; passed 
through what is now South Dakota in the latter part of the summer 
of 1804 and found two or three white traders in an Indian village 
near the mouth of tbe Grand river. This country bad all bew 
traveled over bj French traders before this and French and Indian 
names given to many places. 

Early Trading Posts. Trading posts were established 
along the Missouri, Big Sioux, and James rivers, the first 
permanent one being at the mouth of the Bad (or Teton) 
river about 1817. Fort Tecumseh was built a short dis- 
tance to the north of this, and owing to the unfavorable 
situation a new fort was built near by in 1831-2. When 
it was completed, in 1832, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., a promi- 
nent fur trader of St. Louis, made a trip up the Missouri 
river in a steamboat made especially for Missouri river 
trade. Upon his arrival the new fort was named, in his 
honor, Fort Pierre. The city of Fort Pierre has grown 
up in the vicinity. 

An Indian Country. Until 1851 all of what is now 
South Dakota belonged to the Indians. The history until 
this date is filled with accounts of rivalry among fur 
traders, wars among the Indians, and occasional blood- 
shed between whites and Indians. Their connection 
with the South Dakota of today is so remote, however, 
that we must pass on to the period of establishing homes 
and civilized life on these plains. 

First Indian Cession. It will be remembered that 
Minnesota territory, created by congress in 1849, ex- 
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tended from Wisconsin to the Missouri river. In 1851 
Governor Ramsey and a federal officer made a treaty 
with the Wahpeton and Sisseton Indians whereby they 
gave up their claim to "all lands east of the Sioux Wood 
and Big Sioux rivers and Lake Traverse to the Missis- 
sippi river, excepting a reservation 100 miles long by 20 
miles wide on the headwaters of the Minnesota river." 

Territorial Plans. When there was talk of the admis- 
sion of Minnesota as a state, prominent politicians in 
St. Paul conceived the idea of making the western houn- 
dary of the state Somewhere east of the Big Sioux river, 
leaving a strip of land open to settlement which they 
might occupy and have created into a territory for their 
own benefit. Accordingly, the Dakota Land Company of 
St. Paul was formed and in 1857 settlements were made 
in several places in the vicinity of Sioux Falls. Another 
land company, known as the Western Land Company, 
was formed at Dubuque, Iowa, at about the same time 
and sent settlers to the same region. The Iowa people 
arrived first and took possession of the lower falls of 
the present site of the city of Sioux Falls, where they 
erected a saw mill. This region was at that time in 
Dakota county, an immense county extending from St. 
Paul to Yankton. The governor of Minnesota territory 
then created a new county of this Big Sioux region, 
calling it Big Sioux county. Minnesota became a state 
in 1858, making its western boundary not at the Big 
Sioux river but at a line due south of the outlet of Big 
Stone Lake, leaving the "Dacotah" land outside of any 
state or territory. 

Govenunent Established but Not Recognized. The 
people of Big Sioux county at once proceeded to organize 
a territorial government as they had planned all along. 
Alpheus G. Fuller, of the Dakota Land Company, was 
chosen delegate to congress, getting his certificate of 
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election from the county commissioners. A legislature 
was elected, which met at Sioux Falls and pdopted the 
laws of Minnesota and chose Henry Masters governor. 
Congress refused to recognize this government. The 
people, however, continued their government, choosing 
a new legislature the next year and electing Jefferson P. 
Kidder as delegate to congress and Wilmot W. Brook- 
ings as governor. In 1858, Medary, one of the settle- 
ments north of Sioux Falls, named after the last terri- 
torial governor of Minnesota, was burned by Yankton 
Indians and the settlers driven out. Before many more 
years had passed the other settlements in this valley, 
including Sioux Falls, were abandoned because of war- 
like activities of the Sioux, Permanent settlements, 
however, were made here after the Civil war was over. 

Second Indian Cession. Once more we must notice 
the year 1858. It was in this year that a treaty was made 
with the Yankton Indians, opening for settlement the 
splendid region between the Big Sioux river and the 
Missouri as far north as Pierre, reserving a tract for 
the Indians in what is now Charles Mix county. This 
treaty was brought about largely through the influence 
of Captain J. B. S. Todd, T. Brugnier, and C. F. Picotte. 
In July of the next year, A. H. Redfield, agent for the 
Yanktons, arrived in a steamboat with a cargo of provi- 
sions for them. He arrived at Yankton just in time to 
prevent trouble on the part of some Indians who were 
dissatisfied with the treaty. The Indians speedily fol- 
lowed him to the reservation. 

Permanent Settlement. With the year 1859 begins the 
permanent settlement of families in what is now South 
Dakota, and here we commence the history of this white 
"Republic of Friends." Hundreds of settlers hurried 
over the Missouri river from Nebraska the very day the 
Indians swarmed to the reservation, following agent 
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Redfield with his boat-load of provisions. Towns were 
started at yerrailHon, Yankton, and Bon Homme. The 
next year the first school house, a small log building, 
was erected at Bon Homme. In 1860 log churches were 
built at Vermillion and Yankton. 

In the meantime the rival settlements on the Big Sioux 
were carrying on a territorial government, though they 
had no legal powers whatever. The later settlements 
along the Missouri now took up the agitation for a terri- 
torial government, with better success. 

"These pioneeni on the Stb of November, 1859, assembled in 
mass eouvention to petition congress for a territoTial organization. 
A memorial was drafted and signed by the citizens of the territorj, 
nbicb was eonvefed to Waahin^u bj- J. B. S. Todd calling the at- 
tention of the government to our situation. But the goveminent 
appears to have looked with more surprise than compassion on these 
early political freaks of Bakotans. The session passed, congress 
adjoamed, and amid the lumultnous preparation for a presidential 
election and the muttering thunders of a rising rebellion, Dakota 
was left nagovemed and unorganized, 

"Not to be discouraged by this partial failure, the pioneers as- 
sembled again in mass convention at Yankton, December 27, 1S60, 
and again on January 15, 1S61, and prepared an earnest and lengthy 
memorial to congress, which was signed by 5TS citizens and forwarded 
to the speaker of the house and the president of the senate. Again 
a cloud hung dark over Dakota's prayer, A new president had been 
elected — th^ old power was retiring, a, new one advancing — and the 
rebellion which but tbe year before was muttering in smothered tones, 
had now burst forth in all its fury, and was baring upon its mad- 
dening waves seven revolted states of the Ilfiion. But through tbe 
gathering darkness a ray of light was seen. Tbe old power could 
organise, the new one appoint, and on the second day of March, 
1S61, President Buchanan approved the bill giving to Dakota a 
territorial government. 

"Tbe news did not reach Yankton until the thirteenth of the 
month, and on that night hats, hnrrahs and town lots 'went np' to 
greet the dawning future of the Great Northwett." — The Early 
Empire Builders of tbe Great West, by Moses K. Armstrong. 

Dakota Territory. On March 2, 1861, President 
Buchanan signed an act of congress providing for the 
government of Dakota territory, A vast country was 
included, embracing what is now the Dakotas, Montana, 
and a portion of Idaho and Wyoming. The southern 
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Fig. SG. Dakota Territory from 1S61 t 



boundaiy was the 43d parallel to where it intersects the 
Keya Paha river; down that stream to the Niobrara 
river; down that stream to the Missouri river; then 
down the Missouri 
to the mouth of the 
Big Sioux river. In 
1882 this boundary 
was changed by giv- 
ing Nebraska the 
small area south of 
the 43d parallel and 
north of the Keya 
Paha and Niobrara 
rivers (see Fig, 55), 

Early Government. 
Congress provided for the government of the territory 
and set aside sections 16 and 36 in every township for 
school purposes. I'ln accordance with the act of congress. 
President Lincoln appointed the followii^ officers: 
1 every township for school purposes. In accordance with 
the act of congress. President Lincoln appointed the 
following officers : 

Governor, William Japie of IlliaoiB; Secretary, John Hutchinson 
of Minnesota; United States Attorney, William E. Gleason of Mary- 
land; United States Marshal, William F. Scbaffer; Surveyor-General, 
George D. Hill of Michigan; Chief Justice, Philemon Bliss of Ohio; 
Associate Justices, 8. P. Williston of Pennsylvania, anci J. S. Will- 
iams of Tenneesee. 

"The First Legislature. The governor made Yankton 
the temporary capital and called an election to choose a 
legislature and delegate to congress. Captain J. B. S. 
Todd was elected delegate. The first legislature was 
small, consisting of a council of nine members and a house 
of representatives of thirteen members. It met March 7, 
1862, and among the laws passed were the location of 
the capital at Yankton, where it remained until 1883; 
the territorial university at Vermillion (no buildings 
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were erected until 1882), and penitentiary at Bon 
Homme.* While those were the very early days of 
civilized life in Dakota, it is interesting to note that 
this legislature incorporated "The Old Settlers' Historical 
Association." 

Government O r - 
ganized. The jus- 
tices of the territo- 
rial supreme court 
(later increased to 
five) also acted as 
judges in the district 
courts, trying cases 
in the different coun- 
ties. County gov- 
ernments were or- 
ganized, school dis- 
tricts were created, 
and towns and cities 
organized their local 
government on the 
same general plan as 
today. 
Division of the Territory. The area embraced in 
Dakota territory was too large, so in two years, in 1863, 
congress created the territory of Idaho, embracing the 
present states of Montana and Wyoming. The next y.ear 
Montana territory was created and Wyoming was again 
attached to Dakota. In 1868 Wyoming territory was 
created and our present western boundary became per- 
manent (see Fig. 56). What is that boundary line? As 
already stated, in 1882 the present southern boundary 
was established. What is that boundary line? 
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Fig, 58. First Territorial Supreme Court. 
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Gen. W. H. H. Beadk. 



Fig. 61. The Famous School House at Vermillion, Built 1864. 
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Attempts at Further Division. The territory was still 
too large, and attempts were made to subdivide on the 
46th parallel. In 1871, 1872, 1874, and 1877 the territorial 
legislature petitioned congress to make a new territory 
out of the portion north of that parallel, and in 1881 a 
request was made to divide the territory into three states ; 
but congress refused to act. The movement for division 
was kept up in tlie southeastern portion, and the desire 
for statehood rapidly grew. To be admitted as a state, 
two conditions are necessary : (1) the consent of congress 
must be obtained and (2) a constitution and republican 
form of government must be adopted. 

Dakota Citizens' League. In 1882 a movement was 
commenced, known as the "Dakota Citizens' League," 
having the twofold object of preventing the sale of the 
school lands at a low price and of securing division and 
statehood. There was talk of the formation of a com- 
pany to buy the school lands, in the hope of profiting by 
an increase in their value. General William Henry Har- 
rison Beadle, then territorial superintendent of public 
instruction, was very active in this movement to save the 
school lands from falling into the hands of speculators, 
and a great many others worked hard for the same 
purpose. A strong sentiment was created, which later 
resulted in a provision that no school land should be 
sold for less than ten dollars an acre. To commemorate 
his noble work a beautiful marble statue of General 
Beadle to adorn the state capitol building at Pierre has 
been provided by the pupils in the schools of the state. 

Constitution of 1883. The territorial legislature of 
1883 passed a bill providing for a convention to frame a 
constitution for the southern half of Dakota, This bill 
was vetoed by Governor Ordway, so the Citizens' League 
called a convention to be held at Huron on June 19th of 
that year. This convention passed resolutions and pro- 
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vided for a constitutional convention to be held at Sioux 
Falls on September 4, 1883, Provision was made for 
the election of 150 delegates from the counties in what is 
now South Dakota. This movement was hastened by 
the removal of the territorial capital to Bismarck, to the 
great displeasure of the people in the southern part of 
the territory. The convention was held, Bartlett Tripp 
being elected its president. It remained in session four- 
teen days and framed a constitution much like the one 
we now have, though very different in some particulars. 
Thus the state seal provided for was described as 
follows : 

"A shield draped with the American flag, depending from the 
beak of an eagle. In the background of the shield, a range of hills 
and the cbimnej of a smelting furnace. In the center of the shield, 
a river, bearing a steamboat. On the hither bank of the river, & 
train of cars. In the middle foreground, a field of wheat end a field 
of corn. Id the immediate right foreground, a white man at his 
plow; in the left foreground, an Indian and tepees. Both white man 
and Indian ere looking at a rift in the clouds where appeara the 
legend; 'Fear God and Take Your Own Fart.' This legend shall be 
tl^ motto of the State of Dakota." 

Constitution of 1885. Congress refused consent to the 
admission, however, and in 1885 the territorial legislature 
provided for another constitutional convention for the 
portion of the territory south of the 46th parallel. In 
conformity with this provision, 101 delegates were 
elected June 30th and met at Sioux Falls, September 8th, 
remaining in session sixteen days. Alonzo J. Edgerton, 
chief justice of the supreme court of the territory, was 
elected president of the convention. A constitution was 
carefully prepared, being the one Tchich, -with a few 
changes, later became that for the state. In November 
the people ratified it by a vote of 25,226 for and 6,565 
against. Huron was chosen as capital, and a full set of 
state officers, with Arthur C, Mellette as governor, and 
two members of congress, Oscar S. Gifford and Theo- 
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dore D. Kanouse, were elected. The legislature for South 
Dakota met at Huron in December and chose two United 
States senators, Gideon C. Moody and Alonzo J. Edger- 
ton. Congress, however, refused to approve of this action, 
and again the efforts of the people to secure statehood 
were unsuccessful. 

The Enabling Act of 1889. At length congress was 
willing to divide Dakota territory into two parts and 
permit each to form a state government. The law which 
was passed by congress and approved by President 
Cleveland, February 22, 1889, provided for this and was 
entitled : 

"AN ACT to provide for the division of Dakota 
into two states and to enable the people of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington to form constitutions and state 
governments, and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
states, and to make donations of public lands 
to such states." 

Line Separating Dakotas. The dividing line selected 
for Dakota was not the 46th parallel, as had been for- 
merly proposed, but the 7th standard parallel or "cor- 
rection line" of the land survey (see Fig. 8). This is 
about four miles south of the 46th parallel, and east of 
the Missouri river it was a section line, a township line, 
and for nearly all counties, a county line. The 46th 
parallel passes right through sections and townships, 
and had it been chosen there would have been many 
farms partly in North Dakota and partly in South 
Dakota, 

Provisions of the Enabling Act. Provision was made 
for readopling, if desired, the constitution of 1885, ^'with 
such changes only as relate to the name and boundary 
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of the proposed state, to the reapportionment of the 
judicial and legislative districts, and such amendments 
as may be necessary in order to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act." 

Following are some other provisions of the enabling 
act, none of which can be changed without the consent 
of congress and of the people of the state : 

"The constitution stall be republican in form and make no dis- 
tinction in civil or political rights on account of race or color, except 
aa to Indians not taxed, and not be repugnant to the conBtitution of 
the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ' ' 

"Perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured." 

"The state must diaclaim any right to United States lands and 
Indian reservations, and the right to tax United States lands or 
property. ' ' 

"Lands belonging to non-resident citizens of the United States 
shall not be taxed at a higher rate than those of residents." 

"Provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of systems of public schools, which shall be open to all children of 
the state, and free from sectarian control." 

"Lands granted by the United States for educational purposes shaU 
be disposed of only at public sale and at a price not less than ten 
dollars an acre. The proceeils of the sale of these lands shall consti- 
tute 'a permanent school fund, the interest of which only shall be 
expended in support of said schools.' " To the permanent common 
school fund is also added five per cent of the net proceeds of the 
sale of all United States lands within the state. 

Many thousands of acres of public lands were given 
to the state by the United States for educational, chari- 
table and other public purposes. Besides the two sections 
in each township for the common schools, there were 
given lands as follows : 

"For the use and support of agricultural colleges 120,000 acres; 
for the agricultural college, 10,000 acres; for the state university, 
80,080 acres; for the state normal schools, 80,000 acres; for a state 
capitol, 82,000 acres; 40,000 acres each to the school of mines, the 
reform school, the school for deaf mutes; for such other edacatioual 
and charitable institutions as the legislature may determine, 170,000 
acres." 

Constitutional Convention of 1889. In accordance with 
the terras of the Enabling Act, seventy-six delegates 
were elected in May, and these met at Sioux Falls on 
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July 4, 1889. Alonzo J. Edgerton was elected president 
of the convention. Thirty-two days were spent in de- 
liberation and the constitution of 1885 was amended to 
meet the requirements of the Enabling Act. This con- 
stitution was submitted to a vote of the people on Octo- 
ber 1st and was adopted by a vote of 70,131 for to 3,267 
against. 

At the same election state officers were elected, with 
Arthur C. Mellette as governor, and two members of 
congress, Oscar S. Gifford and J. A. Pickler. 

SEPABATE ASTICLES. Together with the eonrtitution, two 
separate articles were submitted to a vote. One provided for the 
prohibition of the maaufacture and sale of iatoiii^atiDg liquor. Thia 

was adopted but was repealed in 1S96. The other was on minoritj 
representation, providing that where there are severaL representatives 
to be elected in one district a voter might ilivide bis votes. Thus, 
if three representatives were to be elected from a district, a voter 
might cast three votes for one candidate, or two for one candidate 
and one for another candidate, or one vote for each of three candi- 
dates. This article was not adopted. 

Admission of South Dakota. The Enabling Act pro- 
vided that if the constitution and government were 
republican in form, and if all of the provisions of the 
Enabling Act were complied with, it should be the duty 
of the President of the United States to proclaim the 
admission of the state, after which it should be deemed 
admitted by congress into the Union "on an equal footing 
with the original states." On November 2, 1889, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the admission of South Dakota as a state. Thus was 
bom this "Republic of Friends" into the family of states 
which make the great republic of the United States, 

QUESTIONS. 

Give the portion of the constitution of the United States relative 
to the government of territories and the admissiDn of new states. 
Find this in the constitution (see Chapter XVIII). 

COLONIAL PERIOD. When waa America discovered! By whom» 
What nation then claimed North Ameiicat What portion did England 
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acquirel France? What territory did France give to Spain in 17621 
To England in 1763! When iliil France again get l»uisianaT From 
whomt When did the United States get that region! Eon! 

LOUISIANA PUBCHABB. When was this purchase made! Prom 
whom! What were ita boundaries! How much of what ia now South 
Dakota was included therein! When was the remainder acquired! 
From whom! How was this area firat divided! How was the terri- 
tor; of Louisiana governed! 

MISSOUBI TESSITOBY. When waa this territory created! By 
whom! How governed! What became of the territory of Orleans! 

MICHIGAN TERBIT0B7. When did contjiess create this terri- 
tory! What area did it include! In what territories was the South 
Dakota region! 

WISCONSIN TEBBITOBF. When was this territory created! 
South Dakota location! 

IOWA TEEBITOBY. When created! Area inelndcd! South 
Dakota location! 

MINNESOTA TEEEITOBT. When created! Area included! 
South Dakota location! 

NEBBASKA TEBBITOBT. When created! South Dakota loo- 

LAND OF THE DACOTAHS. When was Minnesota made a state! 
What region was left without a government! What was this region 
called! What did the white people who were there do! When was 
Dakota territory created! 

LEWIS AND CLABE EXPEDITION. When was the Louisiana 
purchase made! What was known of this western region then! Who 
were Lewis and Clark! What was the purpose of their expedition! 
When did they leave St. Louis! Tell wlit you can of their journey. 
The best account of their trip is given in "The Expedition of Lewis 
and Clark," two volumes, by James K. Hosmer, published by A. C, 
McClurg £ Co. Doane Kobinaon's South Dakota History, published by 
the American Book Company, Chicago, gives a charming account of 
their journey through what is now South Dakota. This book should be 
found in every library in South Dakota, What is said of white men 
in this region before this time! 

EASLT TBADINO POSTS. Where was the first permaneni trad- 
ing post established in what is now South Dakota! By whom! 
When! What fort was built near here! When rebuilt! How named! 
What city is near that point today! 

AN INDIAN COVNTBT. What is the character of South Dakota 
hiBtorjr until 1851! 

FISST INDIAN CESSION. How far west did Minnesota tArritory 
extend in 1851! What Indian lands were ceded in that year! 

TBBBITOBIAL PLANS. What two companies were formed for 
settling the Bii Sioui valley! When did they make settlements 
around Sioui Falls! This was then a part of what county of Minne- 
sota territory! What new county was then made! Explain the situa- 
tion in 18S8. 
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GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED BUT NOT SECOGNIZBD. 
What did the people of "Big Sioux couDty" do when Mioaesota 
beeame a state and this region nag not a part of any state or 
lerritoryt Was their government recognized by cengreesT What 
was done in 1859! What happened to all of these settlementat 

SECOND INDIAN CESSION. What treaty was made with the 
Indians in 1858! What oecuried in July, 1859! 

FEKMANENT SETTLEMENT. Show that the real history of 
South Dakota people begsn in 1859. What towns were founded! 
When and where was the first school house built! The first churchea! 
When did congress enact a law providing for Dakota territory! Who 
was President then! Who became President two days later! 

DAKOTA TEBEITOSY. What area was includedT Describe the 
southern boundary! When waa this boundary changed to the 
present one! 

EASLY GOVESltMENT. What was the first capital! What 
school lands were given! Who was the first governor! By whom 
appointed! What other officers! How many judges! Who was the 
first delegate to congress! 

THE FIBST LEGISLATURE. Of what did the first legislature 
consist! When and where did it meet! What institution did it 
establish at Vermilliont What one at Bnn Homme! When was 
the penitentiary located at Sioux Falls! 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZED. How many judges were there in 
the territorial supreme court! What local governments were organized! 

DIVISION OF THE TERRITORY. Make maps showing .Dakota 
territory in 1861, IS63, 1868 and in 1882. Who made the changes in 
the boundaries! 

ATTEMPTS AT FUBTSEB DIVISION. What attempts at fur- 
ther division of the territory were made! What did the people in 
the southeastern portion desire! What two conditions are necessary 
for the establishment of a state government! 

DAKOTA CITIZENS' LEAGUE. What were its plans! What 
plans were made for buying up school lands! Tell about General 
Beadle. 

CONSTITUTION OF 188S. Tell about the convention to form a 
state constitution ; about the capital removal. What did the con- 
vention do! What state seal was provided for! What motto! 
Compare it with the present motto. Which do you thinl: is more 
appropriate for a republic! 

CONSTITUTION OF 188S. Tell what you c 
which framed this constitution. What steps wen 
new state! What did congress do! 

TEE ENABLING ACT OF 1889. What did congress do in 1889! 

LINE SEF ABATING THE DAKOTAS. What line was selected 
to separate the Dakotasf Why not the 46th parallel! 

FBOVISIONS OF THE ENABLING ACT. Name five of its pro- 
visions. What lands were given to South Dakota! 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1SS9. Tell what you can 
of this convention. How does tbe constitution of 1SS9 compare witb 
the constitution of 1SS5) 

8EFASATE ARTICLES. What separate articles were submiHea 
with the coQstitutionf Which one was adopted? When waa it 
repealed! Who was elected the first governor of 8outh Dakotat 
Who vras Henry MaBtersT William Jajnel 

ADMISSION OF SOUTB DAKOTA. Tinder what conditions was 
South Dakota admitted as a state? When waa the state admitted? 
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CHAPTER VI 
HISTORIC ITEMS 

The first visit of a white man to the region now com- 
prised in South Dakota was probably in 1695, by Le Sueur, 
who was sent out west by the French governor at Quebec, 
The first building erected by white men in this region was 
probably the Trudeau house, or "Pawnee house," built of 
logs and protected by a stockade. It was probably erected 
in 1796, a short distance below the present site of Wheeler. 
The first permanent settlement was that established by 
Joseph La Framboise, in 1817, near the present site of 
Fort Pierre. 

The first sermon preached in this region was by Rev. 
Stephen R. Riggs at Fort Pierre in 1840. Mr. Riggs was 
- a missionary among the Indians, Rev. Thomas S. William- 
son being associated with him. Father De Smet was the 
first Roman Catholic missionary among the Indians of the 
Northwest, having come up the Missouri river from St. 
Louis, his headquarters, as far as the mouth of Vermillion 
river, as early as 1839. The first churches were built of 
logs at Vermillion and Yankton in the summer of 1860. 
During the same year the first school house was built at 
Bon Homme. The school house built at Vermillion in 
1864 is, perhaps, the most famous of the school houses of 
those early days. 

The first white woihan to come to the territory was Mrs. 
Goodwin, who arrived with her husband at Sioux Falls in 
the spring of 1858. The first newspaper was the Dakota 
Democrat, published at Sioux Falls in 1859, The first 
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pennanent newspaper to be eslablished was the Weekly 
Dakotaian, which was first issued at Yankton, June 6, 
1861, and still continues under the name Yankton < Press 
and Dak o tan. 

The first railroad to enter this region was the Dakota 
Southern, built from Sioux City to Yankton in 1872. Seven 
or eight years later many lines headed into South Dakota, 
extending up the James River valley and across the state to 
the Missouri river. The increase in population within the 
next few years was very great. 

The Capital. The oldest permanent settlement in what 
is now South Dakota was made in 1817 near the present 
site of Fort Pierre, at the mouth of the Teton (or Bad) 
river. The trading post was called Fort Teton until 1822. 
The name was then changed to Fort Tecumseh, and in 
1832 to Fort Pierre. The commandant at the fort was 
practically a supreme ruler in the early days. When a 
territorial form of government was provided in 1861, 
Governor Jayne selected Yankton as the temporary capi- 
tal. The next year the territorial legislature passed a law 
fixing Yankton as the capital. The seat of government 
remained at this place until 1883, when it was removed 
to Bismarck. When the constitution was adopted in 
1889 the question of the temporary location of the capital 
was voted upon and Pierre received the highest number 
of votes. Another election occurred in 1890 for the per- 
manent location of the capital of the state, and Pierre 
again won. Several attempts were made later to remove 
the capital, the matter being voted upon in the election 
of 1904. Again Pierre triumphed, and it is safe to say 
that there will be no further agitation of the subject. 

The Capitol. The capitol building used during state- 
hood until 1910 was a frame structure built by the citi- 
zens of Pierre and donated to the state. In 1910 the 
present splendid structure was completed at a cost of 
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nearly one million dollars. This amount is being paid 
from the proceeds of the sale of the 82,000 acres of land 
donated to the state by the federal government for this 
purpose (see p. 2), 

QUESTIONS. 

niSTOSIC ITEMS. Who was the first white man to visit tbb 
regiont When! Where was the first building (Tected by white 
meal Wbenf The first permaaeut settlemeatf When was the first 
aermon preached. By whomf Whent Who wan Fatbiir De Smett When 
were the first churches buiitt The first school housot Who was the 
first white woman who csme to this region? Whent What was the 
first newspaper! The first railroad! When was Yankton made the 
territorial capitalt When ilid Bismarck beeome the capitall Tell 
about the location of the state capital at Piene. Tell about tho two 
capitol buildings at Kerre. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DAKOTA INDIANS 

Dakotas Displace Rees. It seems to be quite clearly 
established that in 1700 the Arickaras or Rees occupied 
what is now South Dakota. Some time later the Dakotas, 
who had been living in the Minnesota country, gradually 
extended their conquests to the Dakota plains. The 
period from about 1750 to about 1790 is known among 
them as the "forty years' war" between the Dakotas and 
the Rees, The Sissetons and Wahpetons secured the 
region arolind Big Stone Lake; the Yanktons (E-hanfc- 
ton-wan), the lower portion of the James River valley; 
the Yanktonais, the northern James River valley; and 
the Tetons, west of the Missouri river. The Rees con- 
tinued for a long time to occupy villages near the mouth 
of the Grand river. 

Grand River Massacre. General W. H. Ashley and a 
party of about one hundred fur traders went up the Mis- 
souri river in the spring of 1823. While stopping at the 
mouth of the Grand river and trading with the Rees a 
portion of his party was attacked by the Indians, thir- 
teen were killed, and ten injured. Assistance was Sent 
up the river; Colonel Henry Leavenworth with 220 men 
was sent from Council Bluffs; about 100 men were sent 
by fur companies, and 700 Dakota Indians joined the 
war party. The Rees were speedily subdued and treaties 
of peace were signed by them. 

Civil War Massacres. A few years before the Civil 

war began the settlements just started on the Big Sioux 
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river were threatened by hostile Indians. The settlement 
at Medary was abandoned in 1858. In 1862 occurred the 
Indian outbreak in Minnesota, where hundreds of whites 
were massacred. In the same summer the murder of 
Judge Joseph Amidon and his son near Sioux Falls, and 
some trappers near Wessington Springs, filled the people 
with terror. Governor Jayne called for assistance and 
several hundred men responded. Stockades were built 
at the settlements, excepting Sioux Falls, which was 
abandoned. Struck-by-the-Ree and a band of friendly 
Yanktons were a great help in protecting the settlers 
from hostile attacks by the Minnesota Santee Indians. 
During the Civil war expeditions of soldiers were sent 
up into North Dakota and out into the Bad Lands, where 
hostile Indians were repulsed with great loss. 

Black Hills War. In 1868 a treaty was made with the 
Sioux Indians whereby they were given a large reserva- 
tion including the entire Black Hills area. Into this 
reservation no white settlers or soldiers could enter with- 
out permission of the Indians. This treaty was the result 
of a war which had been kept up between the Indians and 
whites in eastern Montana and Wyoming, known as the 
Red Cloud war. About this time rumors came of gold 
in the Black Hills, In 1874, General George A, Custer 
was sent with 1,200 soldiers and a few men of science 
to explore the Black Hills country. Glowing reports of 
the beautiful country, rich soil, plentiful game, and abun- 
dant evidence of gold were sent out. A miner in the 
party, named William McKay, is said to have made the 
first authentic discovery of gold in the sand-bars of 
French creek, in the present site of the city of Custer, 
August 2nd. The Indians were greatly excited and 
incensed at this open violation of their treaty, and when 
miners began to pour into the Hills, — about 11,000 of 
them by the next spring, — the Indians prepared to fight. 
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Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, Gall, Inkpaduta, and Black 
Moon were the principal leaders among the Indians. In 
the campaign which followed, most of the fighting took 
place in Montana. The principal battle was on the 
Little Big Horn river, June 25, 1876, when Custer and 
his force of 261 men were completely destroyed. The 
Indians, however, soon saw that further resistance was 
useless and went back to their reservations, the leaders 
remaining in hiding for some time. In the fall of 1876 
a new treaty was made whereby the Indians deeded the 
entire Black Hills country and made other concessions 
in return for rations of beef or bacon, flour, corn, coffee, 
sugar, and beans, to be issued regularly to them until 
they should be able to support themselves. 

The Messiah War. In 1889, the year South Dakota 
became a state, a strange religious craze took possession 
of the western Indians. The delusion started in Nevada, 
where an Indian claimed to be a Messiah or Christ, 
Short Bull went with other Indians from the Pine Ridge 
agency to investigate, and came back a convert to the 
new faith. Red Cloud, Sitting Bull and other leading 
Indians soon took up the new religion. A peculiar ghost 
dance was instituted, which was kept up until the dancers 
fell exhausted. Previous to the dance a turkish "sweat 
bath" was taken and many superstitious ceremonies were 
indulged in. Short Bull soon became the leader, espe- 
cially among the Pine Ridge Indians, and, declaring him- 
self to be the Christ, he led them to a huge camp in the 
Bad Lands. 

A general discontent prevailed among the Indians, and 
the agents tried to suppress the craze, especially the 
ghost dance. Fearing trouble, the United States sent 
troops to the reservations. In an attempt to arrest 
Sitting Bull at his home near the mouth of the Grand 
river, December 15, 1890, an encounter took place in which 
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Sitting Bull and seven of his allies, together with six 
Indian policemen, were killed. The only other serious 
case of bloodshed was in the western portion of the 
Pine Ridge reservation, along a branch of the White 
river known as Wounded Knee creek. Troops were sent 
there to arrest Big Foot and his band. When an attempt 
was made to disarm them they fired upon the soldiers, 
and in the fight which followed, about two hundred 
Indian men, women, and children, and about sixty sol- 
diers were killed and wounded. This was called the 
"Battle of Wounded Knee," occurring December 29, 
1890. Early in January, 1891, the hostile Indians sur- 
rendered and the troubles were ended. Save for a little 
"scare" in the western portion of the Cheyenne reserva- 
tion in 1907, perfect peace and harmony have existed 
between the Indians and whites since 1890. 

Indian Reservations. Marked progress has been made 
by the Dakota Indians. They all wear clothing like 
white people, most of them have very comfortable houses, 
and many are very prosperous. The younger generation 
is much more thrifty and industrious than the Indian of 
former days. 

The Sissetons occupy citizen communities in Roberts 
and Marshall counties; the Yanktons, in Charles Mix 
county ; and a portion of the Minnesota Santees, in Moody 
county. The other Indians of the state are located on 
the following reservations: Rosebud, Pine Ridge, Lower 
Brule, Crow Creek, Cheyenne River, and Standing Rock. 

QUESTIONS. 

BAKOTAS DISPLACE BEES. What In<liana oecupied this terri- 
tory in 1700T What was the contest betwen the Dakotas and Beea 
ealledt What Dakotae Bccured the region aroun<] Big Stone Inket 
In the lower James vallejf In the upper Jamea valley! West of the 
Missouri t 

GBAND EIVEB MASSACRE. Give an account of this 
and the punishment of the Indians. 
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CIVIL WAR MASSACBE. Give an account of the i 

daring the civil warf Wliat IndianB helped protect white settlers. 

BLACK HILLS WAR. What treaty whs made with the Tetons in 
ISeSt This treaty was the result of what wart Wheret Who was 
sent into the Black Hills country in 1S74( What reports were sent 
out! Where was gold first discovered! What was the effect of the 
discovery of gold in the Black Hillsl Tell what yon can of the 
battles which resulted; about Custer's massacre. When was the 
Black Hills country given to the whitest 

TBB MESSIAH WAS. In what year did this take placet Tell 
what you can concerning the rellgiouB craze which possessed the 
Indians. Qive an account of the death of Sitting Bull. Of the 
"Battle of Wounded Knee." 

INDIAN SESEBFATIONS. What is said as to the progress made 
by Dakota Indians! Where are they now located! 
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PART II. SOUTH DAKOTA CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER VIII 

A REPUBLIC WITHIN A REPUBLIC 

Need for Government. All acts of people are regu- 
lated either by custom or by law. If you notice the 
reason why you do most things, you will observe that 
nearly everything is directly regulated by custom and 
only indirectly controlled by law. Custom controls, 
government guides. Nearly always the conduct of affairs 
in the home is controlled by the custom of the home 
itself. This is true also of the church, the school, and 
business activities. Self-control is the individual force 
which regulates custom. Law is the public force which 
must be applied when self-control and custom do not 
make the proper adjustment. Government exists to regu- 
late those acts which custom does not adjust. There 
are two reasons why custom does not adjust all acts; (I) 
because some people are dishonest, untruthful and evil ; 
and (2) because people make mistakes and misunder- 
stand each other. Even though all people were good, we 
should still need government. It is an accepted saying 
even of the Better World, that "Order is Heaven's first 
law." 

Ill 
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There is another reason for government. It is needed 
to provide means for carrying on many activities, such 
as mail service, money, roads, bridges, education, public 
health, etc. 

. Government Means Guidance. Thus we see that 
government is not something to oppress people, as an- 
archists believe, but is for the good of mankind. The 
word "government" comes from the Latin gubernator, 
which means "one who guides a ship." The word, 
therefore, means guidance. 

Monarchy. There are two forms of government 
among civilized people today; monarchies and republics. 
.\ monarchy {Gr. nwnos, alone -]- archem, to rule) is 
that form of government in which a king or queen is at 
the head. In an absolute monarchy the king is not 
restricted by law, Russia and China are the only abso- 
lute monarchies of importance. In a limited monarchy 
the king or queen has to obey the laws passed by the 
representatives of the people. In such monarchies as 
Great Britain the king has almost no governmental 
power, not nearly so much as the president in a republic, 
and the people as truly rule as in some republics. Indeed, 
there are few republics where the people rule so com- 
pletely as in Great Britain. A monarchy of great extent 
is sometimes called an empire. 

A Republic. A republic is that form of government in 
which representatives of the people make and enforce all 
laws. The chief ruler is called a president. The words 
republic (Lat. res, affair -|- publico, public) and democ- 
racy (Gr. demos, people -|- kratein, to rule), as we now 
use the words, mean very nearly the same, When we 
speak of a democracy we usually think of the people 
themselves as ruling. The voters of a township and of a 
.common school district have meetings and decide upon 
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certain matters. Their government to that extent is a 
pure democracy. 

Your Complete Address. Write your complete address, 
naming the principal governmental divisions. The 
author would write his as follows: Aberdeen city, Aber- 
deen township. Brown county, South Dakota, United 
States. To this might be added street, ward, school dis- 
trict, county commissioner district, judicial district, etc. 
It is not strange that foreigners often find our govern- 
ment hard to understand, since there are so many divi- 
sions for governmental purposes and each part has its 
own more or less separate method of government. 

Two Governments. All of these may easily be classi- 
fied as belonging to two groups, those controlled by the 
nation and those controlled by the state. We live under 
a twofold government — national and state. The national 
government is sometimes called federal. 

Three Departments of the National Government. The 
federal government has a written constitution, which 
provides for (1) a lawmaking body, congress, (2) a 
President and other officers to enforce its laws, and (3) 
federal courts to try cases involving the constitution and 
laws of the United States and cases between states or 
citizens of different states. These are called the three 
departments of government: (1) legislative, or law- 
making; (2) executive, or law-enforcing; and (3) judi- 
cial, or law-applying. Any government must have these 
three departments, though in some kingdoms the same 
officers may exercise powers in all of them. 

Congress, which meets each year at Washington, D. C, 
has passed laws regulating the mail service. If these 
laws are violated a United States officer, called a United 
States marshal, may arrest the one who is accused of the 
crime. A United States court will then try the accused, 
and if he is found guilty he may be imprisoned in a 
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United States prison. There are many other affairs that 
are regulated by the national government, and with these 
affairs the state has nothing to do. 

Three Departments of State Govermnent. Each of the 
states of the Union has its written constitution, and this 
provides for (1) a law-making department, called the 
state legislature in South Dakota, (2) a law-enforcing 
department, the governor being the principal executive 
officer, and (3) a law-applying department in the courts 
of the state. Thus the state legislature has passed laws 
regulating insurance and fire protection. If these laws 
are violated the accused person is arrested by a sheriff, 
constable, or policeman, is tried before a judge of the 
state courts, and if sentenced to prison he is taken to the 
state penitentiary. In all of these matters the national 
government has no part whatever. 

Affairs are not always so simple as in these tno cases, for dome are 
regulated in part by the nation and in part by the state. On Dhe 
whole, however, tlie beginner would do well to think of these l'WO 
govemmentB as completely separate and independent, each with its 
own powers and a complete set of officers. The federal officers have 
nothing to do with state laws and state officers* have nothing to do 
with federal laws. 

A Republic Within a Republic. The United States is a 
republic because the government is carried on by officers 
chosen by the people. For the same reason South 
Dakota is a republic, and we have already noticed that 
the name "Dakota" has the beautiful meaning, "A Re- 
public of Friends." Thus each state of our Union is a 
republic within a republic, each with its own laws, powers 
and duties. The following in parallel columns shows the 
general plan of the federal government and of the state 
government : 

* County, township, city, town and scbool (llstrlct sfflcers a 
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CoNQBESS meets once a jear at 
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laws tor t]i« nation, 
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3:he federal eeoatc Ib made np 
up two Benators from each state, 
cnosen bj ttie state legislature. 
Term bIi years. 

The presiding officer la the Vice 
President of tbe United States. 

The federal house of represent- 
atives la made up ot representa- 
tives elected by the different 
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depends upon Its population. Term 
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Division of Powers. All governmental powers are 
exercised either by the state or by the nation. The divi- 
sion of the powers of government in Canada is on the 
opposite plan from ours. The constitution of that coun- 
try (called "The British North America Act of 1867") 
provides that certain named powers are given to the 
states (called provinces), and all other powers shall be- 
long to the federal government (called the Dominion). 
Now, our federal constitution provides that the national 
government shall have certain named powers and all 
others shall belong to the states. Following are some of 
the powers exercised by the national government which 
the states do not have: 

Exclusive National Powers. The national government 
has power to coin money and punish counterfeiting; to 
make war and peace and control the army and navy ; 
to make treaties with foreign nations; to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, with Indians, and between 
states; to settle disputes between the states or between 
citizens of different states; to punish crimes on the high 
seas; to admit new states into the Union and to govern 
all territories and possessions of the United States, and 
the District of Columbia; to regulate the election of 
President and members of congress; to provide how 
foreigners may become citizens ; to provide bankruptcy 
laws; to provide for the mail service. 

State Powers. Among the many governmental powers 
carried on by a state, over which the nation has little or 
no direct control, may be named the following: The 
punishment of people within the state who violate state 
laws; the regulation of commerce which is wholly within 
the state; to decide who may vote; to carry on a system 
of public schools; to regulate contracts, marriage and 
divorce; to conduct ail elections of local, state, and 
federal officers; to care for insane and other defectives; 
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to regulate the practice of medicine, dentistry, etc. ; to 
regulate insurance; to regulate deeds, mortgages, and 
sales of land and other property ; to protect life and 
property. There are a great many other affairs which 
are left almost entirely to the states to control and adjust. 

Concurrent Powers. There are many powers in which 
both the federal government and the state government 
have a share. Both may tax people, industries and 
property; both may encourage agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, education and other activities; both may provide 
for the public health, good roads, drainage, irrigation 
and a great many other public undertakings. We have 
national banking laws regulating national banks and 
state banking laws regulating state banks. 

Nation Supreme. The constitution of the United 
States denies some powers to both the federal and state 
governments. (See Article I, Sections 9 and 10.) These 
we shall study later. It is well to remember that 
while these two governments apply to each person, and 
each government has practically nothing to do with the 
other, the federal government is always supreme and in 
case of conflict or disagreement of laws, the state must 
give way to the nation. 

"AH poIiKcdl power w inherent in the pf.ople, and all free 
government i» fotinded on their authoritg and is initituled for 
their equal protection and benefit, and they have the right in 
lawfni and eonttitvted methods to alter or reform their forme 
of government in tveh manner as thej/ nuty think proper, 
AND TBE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA IS AN INSEPA- 
SABLE PAST OF TBE AMERICAN UNION, AND THE 
CONSTITUTION OF TBE UNITED STATES IS THE SV- 
PSBMB LAW OF TBE LAND."— Constitution of South 
Dakota. 

QUESTIONS. 

NEED FOB GOVERNMENT. What two forces regulate all acta! 
■Which one regulatea most acts! When must law be applied! Why 
does the govenimeDt eiistt Why does not cuBtom reguUte all sctst 
Should W6 need government if all people were goodl Whyl What 
other reaBon is there for havlDg govemmcntt 
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GOVEENMENT MEANS GUIDANCE. What mistake jb made by 
aDSTchistat From what does the nord govenmtent comeT 

MONASCST. What are the two formB of goTemment qa3ong 
nationa today t Define monarchy. Absolute monarchy, — eiamplea. 
Limited monarchy, — examples. Empire. 

SBFUBLIC. What is a republic! What is the chief ruler called f 
What la a democracy! 

TOUR COMPLETE ADDBE88. Name the Ave common govern- 
mental divisionH. What others are there! 

TWO GOVEBNMENTS. Show the two-fold character of govern- 
ment in this country. 

TSEEE DEPARTMENTS OF TEE NATIONAL GOVEBNUBNT. 
Name the three departments and explain each. Give an example of a 
TTuited States law and its enforcement. Explain the functions of 
congress, a United States marshal, a United States court. 

THSEE DEPAETMENTS OF STATE GOVERNMENT. Explain 
them. Who exercises the functions of each in South Dakota! Give 
an example of a state law and its enforcement. 

A REPUBLIC WITEIN A REPUBLIC. Show that South Dakota' 
is "a republic within a republic." 

OUTLINE IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. Study these so thoroughly 
that when a topic is read from one column you can repeat the corre- 
sponding one from the other column. Practice doing this by covering 
up one side, reading the other, and seeing whether you can repeat the 
column covered up. Do not fail to master this portion. 

DIVISION OF POWEES. Between whom is all govemmenUl 
power divided! How is the division made in Canada! How in the 
United States! 

EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL POWERS- Name ten powers which the 
federal government has over which the state has nothing to do without 
permission of the United States. 

STATE POWERS. Name the poners exercised by a state. 

CONCURRENT POWERS. Name ten powers which are carried on 
by both the national government and the state government. 

NATION SUPREME. In case of confiict of powers, wbieh of these 
two governments is supreme! 
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Fig. 63. Senate, Session 1911 



Fig. 64. House of Representativ. 
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Fig. 65. An Interior View in Hall of the State Capitol. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 

The constitution of South Dakota provides for two 
methods of securing laws, (1) by the legislature and (2) 
by the initiative and referendum. Ordinarily the legis- 
lature passes all of our laws, so let us study that first. 

The State Legislature. The legislature consists of two 
bodies of men, the senate and the house of representa- 
tives. Every two years the legislature meets at the capi- 
tol building at Pierre. Their places of meeting are two 
large and beautiful rooms called the "senate chamber" 
and the "hall of representatives." The governor may call 
special sessions of the legislature whenever necessary. 
Regular sessions begin at noon on the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in January of odd-numbered years 
(1909, 1911, etc.). 

The Senate. The number of senators cannot be less 
than 25 nor more than 45 {see state constitution. Article 
III, section 2), Since 1899 the number has been 45 and 
it is not likely that it will be made less. Do not confuse 
the state senate with the United States senate (see Chap- 
ter VIII). 

The House of Representatives. The number of repre- 
sentatives cannot be less than 75 nor more than 135. The 
number at the meeting of the legislature in 1911 was 104, 
In 1913, and probably for some time after that, the num- 
ber will be 103. 

Iiegislative Districts. At the first regular session after 

a state or federal census is taken the legislature must 

121 
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divide the state into senatorial districts, decide what 
counties shall be in each district and how many senators 
may be elected by the voters in each district. The fed- 
eral census was taken in 1910. In 1911 the legislature 
provided that the state senate should consist of forty-five 
senators to be elected from forty-two senatorial districts 
as follows (the number of the district is given, the county 
or counties in the district and in parenthesis the number 
of senators elected in it) : 

1. 1 Ssnkton <1). 4. Bon Homme (1>. S. 

Lincol HntcblDson (I). S. Charles Mix ri). 

9. Au] Innebaha (2). II, Hanaon anil McCook 

(1). : 18. Dariaoo (1). 14, Harding and Pet- 

klDB Brule. BulTalo and Jerauld |1). 17. 

Oregoi .9. Lake (1|. 20, BroiAlngs (I). 21. 

"■• ' "" "— d and Hyde (1). 24. Hughea 



26. Tripp and the UDDrganized county 
3 Deuel (1). 28, Codington (1_). 23. 
82. Roberts <1). 33. HarebaU 



2), 36. Dewey, Faulk and Potter ( 
rth (1). 88, Campbell and Mi^PhenioD 
). 40 Pennington (1). 41. Meade and 
. Elver (1). 



The legislature of 1911 also provided that the house of 
representatives should consist of 103 members, to be 
elected from fifty-nine representative districts as follows : 



Hamlin' (1). 

) state ceneuB will be taken. The next regular meetuig 
of the legifllature after this will be in 1917. A new diBtrietine of the 
state will have to be made then by the legislature lor the 
electing of senators and representativea in the fdl of 1918. This 
districting of the state from time to time is necessarj becanse the 
population of different portions of the state ehanges somewhat and 
the nnmber of senators and representatives from any part of the 
state depends upon the popuktion. One of the purposes of taking 
the Fensua is to make a fair division into districts and a just appor- 
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tionmeDt of aenatoTH and representatives. The United States takes 
a census of the entire country everjr year divisible by ten so that 
representatives in congress may be apportioned among the states 
according to population. Five years later the state takes a census. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. The legislature of South Dakota 
in 1911 provided that if coDgress allows three representatives to be 
sent from this state to the federal house of representatives, they shall 
be elected by districts as follows: District number one, ttie portion 
of the state east of the Missouri river and south of tbe line forming 
tbe southern boundaries of Hyde, Hand, Beadle, Kingsbury and 
Brookings counties. District number two, tbe remainder of the state 
east of tbe Missouri river. District number three, tbe remainder of 
the state. In case but tiro representatives are elected they are to be 
chosen "at large," that is, from any part of the state.' 

Qualifications of Members. To be a senator or repre- 
sentative one must (1) be a citizen of the United States, 
(2) be a voter in the district from which he is chosen, (3) 
be twenty-five years old or more, (4) be a resident of the 
state for two years before his election, (S) never have 
been convicted of bribery or other infamous crime or 
failed to account for public money trusted to him, and 
(6) not hold a lucrative office under the state or the 
United States or any fereign government (appointments 
in the militia, the offices of notary public, justice of the 
peace and postmasters whose compensation does not 
exceed $300 each year are excepted and such persons 
may be elected). 

Terms and Vacancies. The term of senator and repre- 
sentative is two years. They are elected on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of every even-num- 
bered year (1910, 1912, etc.). A vacancy may be caused 
by death, resignation, removal from the state or expul- 
sion from the senate or from the house of representatives 
by the members thereof. In case of a vacancy the gov- 
ernor may call a special election in the district where the 
vacancy occurs. 

SALARY. The salary of a member is five dollars for each day's 
attendance and ten cents a miles necessarily traveled in going to 
Pierre and returning again. The latter is called mileage. 
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Sessions. The regular sessions cannot exceed sixty 
days excepting in cases of impeachment. 

Oath. The constitution prescribes a solemn oath 
which each member takes. The oath is usually adminis- 
tered by one of the judges of the state supreme court to 
the presiding officer, and he administers it to the others. 
Read carefully this oath (see Article III, Section 8), 

Contests. "Each house shall be the judge of the elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of its own members." This 
means that in case a dispute arises as to who is elected in 
any district, the matter is finally settled by the house of 
representatives or the senate, as the case may be. A 
committee is appointed to investigate and report, and 
then, after debate, the question as to who is entitled to 
the "contested seat" is voted upon, If it is claimed that 
some one elected to either house does not possess the six 
necessary qualifications, this matter is investigated and 
decided in a similar manner. 

Quorum. By a quorum of any body or group is meant 
a sufficient number to act for the body or group. In a 
literary society it is often provided that if there be a cer- 
tain number of members present at a meeting, say ten, 
these may carry on the society's business, and if there be 
less than that number no business can be transacted. In 
that case, ten members would constitute a quorum. In 
nearly all governmental bodies, such as a board of county 
commissioners, a city council, or one of the houses of the 
legislature or of Congress, a majority (that is, over one- 
half) constitutes a quorum. If a less number be present, 
no business can be transacted excepting to adjourn for 
one day or send for absent members. 

Presiding Officer of the Senate. The presiding officer 
of the senate is the lieutenant governor, elected for two 
years by the people of the state. 
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"The lieutenant governor of the state ■hall be presideot ot the 
senate. He may vote onlv when the senate is equally divided. The 
senate shall elect a prenident pro tempore for the seBsion, who shall 
possess all the powers and prerogatives of the president of the seuate 
in the absence of the lieutenant governor." 

"When an; member is about to speak or deliver an; matter to the 
senate, he shall arise from his seat and address himself to *Hr. 
President,' and shall confine himself to the question under debate and 
avoid personalities." — Bules of the Senate. 

To "avoid personalities" the members of both houses when making 

speeches refer to one another as "the gentleman from 

county," "the senator who has just spoken," or in some other way 
avoid using his name wherever possible. 

"Each house shall determine the rules of its proceedings, shall 
choose its own officers and employes and fix the pay thereof, except 
S3 otherwise provided in this constitution." — Art. Ill, See. 8, Const. 

Sometimes legislatures appoint more officers and em- 
ployes than are really needed and to prevent this the leg- 
islature passed a law in 1909 providing just what officers 
and employes should be chosen by each house. A por- 
tion of the law is as follows : 

"The elective officers of the senate other than the president pro 
tempore, shall be: One secretary, one first assistant secretary, one 
second assistant secretary, one bill clerk, one trained proof reader, 
who shall be clerk of the committee on senate journals, one chief of 
the enrolling and engrossing force, who shall be an expert typewriter, 
one chaplain, one sereeant-of-arms, one postmaster, three pages and 
one messenger, who snail have charge of the printed bills, and who 
shall also assist the postmaster and sergeant- at'arms when necessary. 
The compensation of such officers shall be fixed by the senate, but 
all of the remaining employes of the senate shall be appointed by 
the president of the senate as herein provided." 

The secretary has many important duties. He receives 
all bills (proposed laws) introduced by senators or passed 
by the house of representatives and sent to the senate. 
He reads them aloud to the senate, calls the roll and 
records the votes of members and attests the signature of 
the president of the senate to each bill or resolution 
which passes the senate. 

The bill clerk records what action is taken on each bill 
or resolution. The proof reader is of special value In see- 
ing that spelling, punctuation and wording is correct in 
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the legislative proceedings. The chief of the enrolling 
and engrossing force has charge of the copying of all the 
bills and resolutions. After a bill has passed one house it 
is "engrossed" by being carefully typewritten. After it 
passes the other house it is "enrolled" by being again 
t3T)ewritten and made ready for the signature of the gov- 
ernor. A carbon copy is made to be sent to the printer 
who publishes the laws, the original being filed with the 
secretary of state. 

The chaplain is a minister who offers prayer at the 
opening of each session. The sergeant-at-arms preserves 
order. The postmaster conducts a postoffice at the capi- 
tol during the session for the convenience of the mem- 
bers, being sworn in as a regular United States post- 
master. Pages are bright boys who run on errands for 
the members. 

0£Gcers of the House of Representatives. The presid- 
ing officer of this body is called the "Speaker," an old 
English term, which we have adopted from the house of 
commons of parliament. He was called the speaker be- 
cause he always spoke for the king. The speaker of the 
house of representatives is elected by the house from 
its own members. He is always addressed as "Mr, 
Speaker." When he is absent the member who is pre- 
siding is called "Mr. Chairman." 

The house of representatives has other officers almost 
exactly like those of the senate, the principal exception 
being that the one who records the proceedings in the 
house journal is called chief clerk instead of secretary. 

Rules. A few selections are here made from rules 
usually adopted by the senate and the house. These are 
not the most important rules, but are selected to show 
how certain things are done. Each house adopts its own 
rules and these are changed somewhat from time to time. 
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RDLEB OF TBB SBHATB. 

"Tbe Henate shall ke«p s jovniBl of ita proceedings, nhich gliall 
be printed dsJIj in pamphlet form and laid on the deflka of senators 
ana officers the f ol]iiwiu|; morning. ' ' 

"The senate msj punish its members for disorderly behavior and, 
with the eoncorrence of two-thiids of all the membera elected, expel 
a member." 

"Any five senators may make a call of the senate and require 
Absent senators to be sent for." 

"A bill taaj be referred to a committee nithont reading, but shall 
be read before being amended and may be amended in every par- 
ticular on second reading. No amendment shall be in order at the 
third reading of a bill unlesa by unauimoua consent." 

"Every bUl shall be read three separate timea, but the first and 
second reading may be on the same day, and the second reading 
may be by title of the bill, unless the reading at length be demanded. 
The first and third reading shall be at length." 

RULEB OF TBE B0V8E OF REPREBBNTATIVBS. 

"Any thirteen members of the bouse of representativea may order 
a call of the house and cause absent members to be sent for." 

"The speaker shall rise to put the question (to a vote), but may 
■tate it by sitting and shall put all questions in the form, to-wit: 

" 'As many as are in favor say aye,' and after the affirmative 
vote is expressed, 'As many as are opposed say no.' If he doubts 
(which vote is the larger), or a division is called foe by two or more 
members, the bouse shall divide; those in the affirmative of the 
qaeetion shall first rise from their seats and remain standing until 
counted, and then those in the negative in like manner, and the 
speaker ahall announce the vote and declare the result. ' ' 

"The yeaa and nays (roll-call, the members voting yea or nay 
as their names are called) shall not be ordered unless demanded by 
three members, eicept upon the final passage of bills, or joint reso- 
lutions, in which case the yea* and nayt shall be had without demand." 

These last two rules give the three methods of voting in use in both 
bouses: (1) Viva voce (Lat. viva, by the living; voce, voice) or 
ayes and noes; (2) rising vote, or division; end (3) roll csll or yeaa 
and naya. 

Joint Rules. Certain rules are adopted by both houses 
for the regulation of those things which require co-opera- 
tion. Some of them, as usually adopted, are as follows: 

"Communications between the senate and house of representatives 
ahall be by message, which ahall be signed by the secretary (of the 
senate) or chief clerk (of the house), respectively, and taken by 
him Ut the house to which it is addressed, and after being announced 
by the sergeant-at-arma and recognized by the presiding officer, shall 
be respectfully communicated by title only." 

CONFESENCE COMMITTEE. "Ik every case of disagreement 
between the two houses, if either bouse requests a conference and ap- ' 
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ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE. "After a bill has passed both 
housea it ahall be enrolled and examined by a committee of tno mem- 
berB ftom the eenate and three members from the house of represen- 
tatives, who Hball compare it with the engroased bills aa paased bj 
both bouses." 

' ' Each enrolled bill so reported (by this committee) ahall then be 
signed in each boose, iirat by the speaker and chief clerk of the 
house of representatives, and then by the president and secretary 
of the senate. ' ' 

"The joint committee shall present all blUa bo signed to the gov- 
ernor for hia approval, and report to each house the day and hour 
of such preaentation to the governor, which time shall be carefully 
noted in the journal of each house.' 

"When a bill or resolution, which shall have passed one house, is 
rejected by the other, information thereof shall be given to the house 
in which the aame shall have passed." 

"While the two houses are acting together upon elections (of 
United States senator, for example) or any other matter, the preai- 
deot of the aenate shall preside. A call of the members of either 
houaa may be had in joint session by order of the house in which the 
call is desired." 

Organization of the Legislature. When the members 
elected to the state legislature meet at the capitol on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in January, the senators 
meet in the senate chamber and are called to order by the 
lieutenant governor. After prayer, the list of thqse 
elected is read, the senators responding as their names 
are called. If a quorum (a majority) is present, the oath 
of office is taken by each member and the senate pro- 
ceeds to elect officers. Then notice is sent to the house 
of representatives and to the governor that the senate 
has organized and is ready to meet with the house to 
listen to the message of the governor. The house of 
representatives organizes in the same manner, the secre- 
tary of state or the chief clerk of the last house of repre- 
sentatives presides until a speaker has been elected. 
When both houses have organized, the senators pass to 
the hall of representatives and meet with them to listen 
to the governor's message. 
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Governor's Message. After the houses have assembled 
in the. hall of representatives the governor and other 
state officers and the judges of the state supreme court 
pass in. The governor reads his message, reviewing the 
events of his two years' term and suggesting important 
needs of the state. If a change has been made in gov- 
ernors, the newly-elected one takes the oath of office and 
delivers an address to the legislature. 

Committees. The rules of each house provide for 
many committees to consider such matters as education, 
agriculture, railroads, appropriations, temperance, public 
health, rules, engrossed and enrolled bills, etc. All bills 
or resolutions are referred to the proper committees. 

It is the custom to have the lieutenant governor ap- 
point all committees of the senate. The speaker of the 
house of representatives appoints all of the committees 
of that body. Each committee has frequent meetings 
and whatever it decides as to what should be done with 
a bill given to it is usually accepted by the house, to 
which it reports. 



of the v'kole" in the entire house acting as a com- 
mittee. The preaiding officer calls some member to take the chair an^ 
there is a general discuBaion. No action is then taken on anj bill 
eiceptine to "rise and report." When the committee of the tihole 
"rises,'' that is, ceases to act as a committee, the one who was chair- 
man reports its conclusions to the regular presiding officer and a 
vote is taken on this report. Naturally if tBe entire house, acting 
as a committee, agrees to pass a bill, when the same men act as a. 
legislative body they will pass the bill as agreed upon. The pur- 
pose of "resolving into a committee of the whole house" is to have 
an infonnal discussion, uf which no record ia kept before binding 
action is taken. 

How a Bill Becomes a Law. A bill is a proposed law 
or amendment to a law. A senator may introduce any 
bill (excepting a bill of impeachment) in the senate and 
a member of the house of representatives may introduce 
any bill in that body. The writing of a proposed law is 
called "framing a bill," and may be done by any person. 
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Form of a Bill. The form in which a bill is written is 
shown in the one which is reproduced here. The bill 
must contain (a) the name of the senator or representa- 
tive who introduces it; (b) a title, "A bill for an act, 
etc."; (c) the enacting clause, "Be it enacted by the legis- 
lature of the state of South Dakota"; and (d) the pro- 
posed law. 

The Usual Steps. The following are the usual steps 
by which a bill becomes a law : 

1. A bill is introduced by a member, who announces 
the fact at the time set apart each day for the introduc- 
tion of bills. 

2. It is then referred to the appropriate committee. 

3. After the committee has considered the bill it is re- 
ported back, usually with the recommendation that it 
"do pass," or that it "do not pass." 

4. It is read three times. (See the senate rule.) It 
may be amended by the committee or by the house at 
any time before the third reading. 

5. It is debated. 

6. It is engrossed for the third reading, amendments 
being included. The roll is called and the votes (yea or 
nay) are recorded. 

7. To pass it must receive the favorable vote of a 
majority of the members elected to the house, unless it 
provides for (a) special appropriations or (b) has an 
emergency clause providing that the law shall go into 
effect immediately after its passage and approval. In 
these two cases the bill must receive a two-thirds vote, 

8. The engrossed bill is then sent to the other house, 

9. The other house proceeds in much the same manner 
as in the house where the bill originated. 

10. If it passes unchanged, it is enrolled by rewriting 
it with suitable changes in the heading. 
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ISth Se9sion, Legislatnre of the State of douth Dakota. 

HOUSE BILL No. 192 

lutroduced by Mr, Van Camp 

A BILL 

For an Act Amending Section 147 of Chapter 13S of the Session Luwa 
of the State of South Dakota of 1909, Providing for Tuition 
for Eighth Orade Graduates. 
Be it Enacted by the Legulature of the State of South Dakola: 

Section 1. That Section 147 of the laws of 1907, as amended bj 
Chapter ISO of the Session Laws of 1909, be and the same is hereby 
ameniied to read as follows: 
1 Tuition for Eighth Orade Graduates] Any pupil who shall 
S successfully complete the work of the eighth grade as established 

3 in the state course of studf and who shall hold a common school 

4 diploma granted by the county superintendent is privileged 

5 to continue hia school work up to and including the twelfth 

6 grade by attending any graded school, high school, or normal 

7 school, in the state furnishing a higher course of study; tind 

8 not to exceed $2.00 per month of the tuition charge therefore 

9 shall be paid by the board of hia home district from the general 

10 fund thereof provided bis home district does not provide instruc- 

11 tion in such higher grades, and any tuition charge in excess of 

12 said (2.00 per month, which in addition thereto shall not exceed 

13 the actual per capita cost per month of schooling a student in 

14 such graded school, shall be paid by parent or guardian. 
Section 2. 

1 All acts or pni-ts of acts in conflict with this net aro hereby 

2 repealed. 

131 
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11. The joint committee oti enrolled bills presents the 
bill to the governor for his signature. 

12. The bill becomes a law (a) if the governor signs 
it; (b) if he fails to sign it or disapprove it within three 
days (he is given ten days at the close of the session) ; 
(c) or if he vetoes it by returning it to the house where it 
originated, with his objections, providing it passes both 
houses again by a two-thirds vote. If the legislature has 
adjourned his veto is final if he files the bill with his ob- 
jections in the office of the secretary of state. 

Powers Denied the Legislature. There are a number 
of powers which are denied the legislature. The legisla- 
ture may not pass a law which provides that the county 
seat of some county is to be changed. Such laws must 
be general — that is, must provide how any county may 
change the county seat. This is true of several other 
matters named in Article III, Section 23, of the con- 
stitution. 

An ex post facto law may not be passed by the legisla- 
ture. This is a law which would punish a person for do- 
ing something which was not a crime at that time or 
which would increase the punishment of a crime already 
committed. It is not a crime at present for a woman to 
wear the body of a song bird on her hat. If the legisla- 
ture were to make this a crime and make the law apply 
to those who wore them when it was not against the law, 
this would be an ex post facto law (ex, from; post, after; 
facto, the deed) and would be unconstitutional. 

"No person shall be attainted of treason or felony by 
the legislature." It is not the proper work of the legisla- 
ture to try persons who are accused of crime and punish 
them. This is the work of the courts. See "treason" and 
"felony" in the Glossary. 

"The legislature shall not authorize any game of 
chance, lottery or gift enterprise, under any pretense or 
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for any purpose whatever." All forms of lotteries, bet- 
ting, raffling, selling or buying "chances" on a prize, play- 
ing games for money or a prize are classed as gambling 
and are unlawful. 

Other powers denied the legislature are found in the state consti- 
tution, Art. Ill, aectioDs 24, 26; VI, 3, 4, 14, 18; VIII, 16; XII, 3; 
XIII, 1, 2; XVII, 9, 10. 

Impeachment. The constitution provides that state 
officers and judges of the supreme and circuit courts may 
be removed from office by the legislature through an im- 
peachment process. An impeachment is a resolution 
passed by the house of representatives accusing some 
state officer or judge of a crime or misconduct. After the 
officer has been impeached (accused) by the house of 
representatives, he is tried by the senate. If the governor 
or lieutenant governor is impeached, the presiding judge 
of the supreme court presides over the senate during the 
trial. To find the accused officer guilty it requires a two- 
thirds vote of all of the senators elected. After an officer 
has been impeached by the house of representatives he 
cannot exercise the duties of his office until he is ac- 
quitted by the senate. If he is found guilty by the senate 
he may be removed from office and disqualified from ever 
again holding any office under the state. While the sen- 
ate cannot inflict any further punishment, the accused 
may be re-arrested and tried in the courts just the same 
as though no impeachment process had begun. 

Privileges of Members. The members of the legisla- 
ture are given two privileges to protect them from inter- 
ruption while attending to their duties and to permit 
them to speak freely while in session. (1) A member is 
free from arrest during a session of the legislature or 
while going to or from a session except for treason, felony 
(see glossary) or breach of the peace. (2) For anything 
said by a member in any speech or debate in either house 
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he is'not subject to arrest or punisliment excepting by the 
house itself. 

Law in Effect. Ordinarily a law does not go into ef- 
fect until ninety days after the legislature adjourns. This 
is to give the people time to learn what laws have been 
passed. When it is very important that there be no de- 
lay and it is desired to have a law go into effect at once, 
if two-thirds of the members elected to each house are in 
favor of it an emergency is declared to exist and the law 
goes into effect as soon as it is approved by the governor. 
A long delay may be brought about by the use of the 
referendum. 

Initiative and Referendum. At the beginning of this 
chapter it was stated that there are two ways of secur- 
ing laws in South Dakota. We have studied the legisla- 
ture and its work, now let us see how the people may se- 
cure laws by another method or may disapprove of laws 
passed by the legislature. 

If the legislature does not pass a law that is desired by 
the people, a petition containing the proposed law may be 
signed by five per cent or more of the voters and the leg- 
islature must provide that the proposed law be submitted 
to a vote of the people at the next general election. Any 
person or group of persons may prepare the petition and 
write out the proposed law. The first part of this 
process, the proposing a law by five per cent of the 
voters, is called the initiative (Lat. tnitiare, to begin). 
The second part, the referring of it to the voters, is called 
the referendum (Lat. re, back -}- ferre, to carry). The 
legislature should pass a law and before the law goes into 
effect a petition signed by five per cent of the voters is 
presented to the secretary of state asking that the law be 
submitted to a vote of the people, the law does not go 
into effect unless it is approved by the voters at the next 
general election. If a majority of those who vote on the 
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law are in favor of it, the law goes into effect, otherwise 
it does not. By means of the referendum a good law 
may be kept from going into effect imtil the next genera.' 
election, usually a year and a half after it is passed, if 
five per cent of the voters sign a referendum petition for 
it. As there are some laws which should not be delayed, 
the constitution provides that the referendum shall not 
be applied to "such laws as may be necessary for the im- 
mediate preservation of the public peace, health or safety, 
support of the state government and its existing public 
institutions." "The enacting clause of all laws approved 
by a vote of the electors (voters) of the state shall be 
'Be it enacted by the people of South Dakota.'" The 
initiative and referendum may be applied in a similar 
manner by voters in a city to actions of the city council 
or commission. 

To Amend the Constitution. While, on the whole, our 
state constitution is good and we are well satisfied with 
its principal provisions, it is far from perfect, and so from 
time to time portions of it need to be changed. Two 
steps are necessary to amend the constitution. (1) The 
legislature may propose an amendment. (2) At the 
next regular election the proposed amendment is voted 
upon and if it is approved or ratified by a majority of 
those who vote on the amendment it becomes a part of 
the constitution, 

QUESTIONS. 

FBEAMBLE. Kepeat the preamble to the constitntion of South 
Dakota; of the United States. 

THE STATE LEGISLATDBE. What two methods are provided 
in the constitution for secorinff laws! Which method is nsually 
followedl Of vrhat does the legialaluTe conaiatl How often does the 
legialatare meet! Where does each houae tneetl When do the regular 
Besdona begin f 

THE SENATE. How small may this body be! Sow large! What 
has usually been the number! What caution is given coDceming 
confuaioa with the United States Senate! 
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THE SOUSE OF BEFRESENTATIVES. How small m»y thia 
bod J bef How large t 

LEGISLATIVE DISTBICTS. How often mnat the legialatnre 
divide the state ioto districts for electing Benatora and repreaentativesl 
Wbj is tbis donel Why la the census takeni By whomi In which 
Bcnatorial district is ^out homel Haw many senatnrs are elected in 
this districtt In which representative district is jour hornet How 
many representatives are elected from this district} When will the 
legislatare again district the stateT Why is the census takent Whent 

QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBEBS. To be a senator or repre- 
sentative, what six qualifications must one havef 

TEKM AND VACANCIES. What is the term of a senator or 
representative f When are they elected) When doe« the term begini 
How may a vacauey be causedf How fllledt 

SALARY. What is the salary of a member of the legislature? 
Mileage T 

SESSIONS. What is the length of a regular sesuon of the legis- 
lature* What eiceptionsl 

OATS. What oath is taken by members T 

CONTESTS. What is meant by a contested election t How 
settled! 



PRESIDINO OFFICES OF THE SENATE. Who is the presiding 
ofiScer of the seuatet How chosenT His salaryT When does he vote 
in the senatet Term! What is the president pro tempore! How 
chosen f How is the presiding oCBcer of the senate addressed f 
Name the other officers and their duties. What is an engrossed billt -^ 
An enrolled bUlf 

OFFICERS OF THE SOUSE OF SSPSSSSNTATIVE8. Who is 
the presiding officerf Give the origin of the term. How is he 
addressedf Wliat other officers has the house of representatives t 

BULES OF TSE SENATE. What are the senate rules coneeraine 
(1) journal, (2) punishment of members, (3) call of senate, (4) 
amendment of bills, (5) reading of billsl 

BULES OF EOUSE OF BEFRESENTATIVES. What are the 
house rules concerning (1) call of the bouse, (2) the putting of a 
question, (3) the yeas and na^f Name and explain the three methods 
of voting. 

JOINT RULES. How are all communications between houses car- 
ried onf What is a conference committeeT Tell about the enrollment 
of a bill. Explain what is done with an enrolled bill. Who presides 
at a joint meeting of both housest 

ORGANIZATION OF LEGISLATUBE. When does the legislature 
tneetl WbereT What are the rooms called in which the two bodies 
meett In organizing, what is done flrstf What nextf Explain the 
further proceedings. 

GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. What does the governor include in his 
message f Who are present when it is readf Where t 
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COMMITTEES. Name some of the principal conmitteeB. How 
are tbej chosenf What are their duties} ^'hat ia the "committee of 
the whole!" 

BOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW. What is a bill! Who ma? 
introduce ooef What is meant bj "framing a bill"} 

FOBM OF A BILL. What are the four neeeBaaij parts of a billl 

THE USUAL STEPS. Name all of the ateps by which a bill 
becomes a law. 

POWEBS DENIED THE LEOISLATUSE. Name some of the 
special laws which the legislature maj not pasB. What is an ex post 
facto lawt Give an example. What other powers are ilenieJ tba 
legislature t 

IMPEACHMENT. Who may be impeaehedt What ia impeach- 
meutt Who ma,j paaa a bill of impeachmentt After an officer has 
been impeached, where is he triedt What punishment may be 
inflicted by the senate T 

FBiriLEGBS OF MBMBEBS. What two privileges are given 
members of the legislaturet 

LAW IN EFFECT. Ordinarily, when does a law go into efCeett 
Under what conditions may a law go into effect at once! 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. Carefully explain the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION. What two steps are necea- 
eary to amend the constitution 1 
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CHAPTER X 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

"Btilera are not a terror to good worlcs, 6iit to the evil." 
Elective Officers 

Governor. The governor is the principal executive 
officer of the state. South Dakota has always chosen for 
this high office men of noble qualities and pure lives, men 
who have been an honor and credit to this great state. 

Term and Qualifications. The governor is elected by 
the voters of the state for a term of two years. He may 
be re-elected any number of times, but it is customary in 
this state not to elect the same person for more than two 
terms. To be governor one must be (1) a citizen of the 
United States, (2) a voter, (3) at least thirty years old, 
and (4) must have lived in the state two years next 
preceding his election. During the term for which he 
was elected governor he cannot hold any other office. 

Powers and Duties. The duties of the governor are 
summarized in these two provisions of the law: "He 
shall supervise the official conduct of all executive and 
ministerial officers. He shall see that the laws of the 
state are faithfully and impartially executed." 

He is commander-in-chief of the state militia,* except- 



rganlzed militia consists of all able-bodied male citiieng who 

of the slate and ar- "— * •■■- ' -i-i.^ — __j ^ — 1_ 

The organized militia ta 



e tealdents of the slate and are between the ages of eighteen and forty- 

™..._ ._.j _,....- ._ ■ j,g ^^p ^nih Dakota state mt' 

annual encampmrat at LakeKe 



Seska, near Watertown The goTernor appointa an odjufanf general, who 
as active charge of the state EUerd, Inspectinc; companies, supervlsiDg 
thelt drill, faking charge of thefr equipment, etc. Hla military rank Is 
brigadier general Tbe assistant adjutant generals have tbe rank of colonel 
and the cnlef officer of eaLh comFan}- has the rank of captain. 
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ing when the President of the United States calls it into 
service, and he may call it out to preserve order and en- 
force law if it is necessary. He may call special sessions of 
the legislature, give messages and recommendations to 
it, and, as we have seen, he may veto bills passed 
by it. He may pardon, any persons who have been con- 
victed of violating the laws of the state, providing the 
punishment be a fine of $200 or less or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for not more than two years. For these 
greater offenses he may grant pardons only upon the 
recommendation of the board of pardons, consisting of 
the presiding judge of the state supreme court, the secre- 
tary of state and the attorney general. (See Article IV, 
Section 5.) There are many officers appointed by the 
governor, as we shall notice soon. He may appoint a 
United States senator if a vacancy occurs when the legis- 
lature is not in session, but his appointment is valid only 
until the legislature meets. (See p. 236.) If a vacancy 
occurs in any office and the law does not make other pro- 
visions for filling the vacancy, the governor makes the 
appointment. 

If & person within the state JB accused of a, crime committed in 
BDOtber Etat« he cannot be taken out of this state without the con. 
sent of our governor. If a person has fled from justice to this state 
from a foreign country, the governor then has nothing to do with the 

matter and the accused person can be surrendered to the country 
from which he has tied oulj bj permission of the President of the 
United States. The process of getting authority to return a fugitive 
from justice is called extradition. 

The governor is a member of the state board of equalization and 
assessment, the board of school and public lands, and of the board 
of canvassers of election. His salary is $3,000 a year. 

"TAere iltall he choten by the qualified electors of the gtate, at the 
lime and plaeei of choosing memhera of the legiitature, a secretary 
of stale, auditor, treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, com- 
missioner of school and public lands, and an attorney general, teho 
shall severally hold their offices for the term of two years, but no 
person shall be eligible to the office of treasurer for more than two 
terms consecutively. They shall respeclirely keep their offices at 
the seat of government." — Art. IV, Constitution. 
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Secretary of State. This officer has charge of all acts 
and resolutions passed by the legislature, the journals of 
the legislature, the enrolled copy of the constitution of 
the state, deeds to all property belonging to the state; 
and of the state seal. He affixes the seal to all certificates 
of appointment to state offices, certificates of election to 
any office which is filled by the voters of the state, to 
pardons and other public documents to which the signa- 
ture of the governor is required, also to charters for cor- 
porations and other public documents issued from his 
office. He issues charters for corporations (excepting in- 
surance companies) and has some supervision over them. 
He has charge of the capitol building and grounds. 

Nominations of candidates for any office to be filled by 
all of the voters of the state are filed with the secretary 
of state, and he reports these names to the county aud- 
itors so that they .may be printed on the ballots of each 
county. The results of such elections are reported to him. 
by the county auditors. He is a member of the state 
board of canvassers of elections, which examines these 
returns and reports who is elected. 



Be haa charge of the printine of the lawi. Ab we have aheadj noted, 
he preeidea over the house of Tepreeeutatives uutU it elects a speaker. 

State Auditor. This officer has charge of all accounts 
of the state, of all money received by the state and of all 
paid out. H a person has money due him from the state 
he receives a warrant from the state auditor directing the 
state treasurer to pay him the proper amount. The 
auditor is a member of the state board of equalization 
and assessment and of the board of canvassers of elec- 
tions. 

State Treasurer. All of the funds of the state are en- 
trusted to the care of this officer, who gives heavy bonds 
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as a guarantee of safety. He pays out money belonging 
to the state upon warrants issued by the state auditor, or 
without the warrants when bonds or interest may be due. 
Once each month he and the state auditor compare their 
accounts to see that each has them correct. The state 
treasurer is a member of the board of equalization and 
assessment- 
Weights and Measures. The state treasurer keeps in 
his office standard measures which correspond with those 
of the United States. These measures are made of cop- 
per and consist of all sizes from a bushel to a gill. He 
also keeps standard measures of length, consisting of a 
surveyor's chain (33 feet), yard, foot, and inch, and 
standard weights from one hundred pounds down. 

icb of the article eiiDOlerBted In this aection sball 
if poDDds avoirdupois nap«ctiiell' alBied to eaeb, 

Bailer, *S poands. Oats, 32 pounds. 

'Beans, 60 ponnds. Onloiia, 62 pouDda. 

Bran, 30 poundB. PotstoeB, Irlah, 60 pounds. 

Buckwheat 42 pannda. Potaloea, aweet, 46 poandB. 

Beeti, 60 ponDds, Peas. 60 pounds. 

Broom com seed, SO pounds. R^e, Ci6 ponada. 



Com, sbeUed, G6 pounda. ^It. 80 pounds. 

■- •■-- — 70 poundB. TDrnlpa. 30 ponnda, 

ands. TlmotnT seed, 42 pouada. 



Lime, SO pouDds. Wheat, 60 poaoda. 

Coal, stone, 80 pounds. Speltz. 46 pounds." 

Flaxseed, B6 poaoda. — PoL Code. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. This officer is 
at the head of the educational system of the state. He 
has charge of the granting of nearly all certificates to 
teach. The kinds of certificates and methods of obtain- 
ing them are discussed in the chapter on the Public 
School System." He prepares a list of educators from 
whom are selected the conductors of teachers' insti- 
tutes. He calls meetings of county superintendents for 
the consideration of school problems, and with them 
adopts courses of study for the common Schools of the 
state. All plans for public school buildings must be ap- 
proved by him. Appeals may be made to the superin- 
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tendent of public instruction from decisions of county 
superintendents. A large part of his time is spent in giv- 
ing addresses at teachers' institutes and at meetings of 
teachers and school officers. 

Commissioner of School and Public Lands. As we 
noticed when studying the Enabling Act, the United 
States gave to South Dakota a great deal of land for the 
support of the schools, the erection of a capitol building 
and for other purposes. The officer of the state who has 
charge of the sale of these lands and their rental until 
sold is called the commissioner of school and public 
lands. 

"The governor, commissioner of school and public 
lands, and state auditor shall constitute a board which 
shall be termed the 'board of school and public lands.'" 
This board decides what school and other public land 
shall be leased and what shall be sold. The commis- 
sioner then has charge of the selling and leasing of the 
land. The lands are leased at a public auction conducted 
by the county auditor of the county in which the lands 
are located. No lease can extend for more than five 
years. 

When an? of the state lands are to be sold, an estimate ie first 
made of their value. This is done by a "Iward of appraisal," eon- 
aisting of the commiaaioner of school and public lands, the state nud- 
itoT, and the county Buperibtendent of schools of tlw county in which 
the lands are located. The lands are then advertised and sold by the 
coDimiBHioner, or an agent appointed by him. The price must not be 
less *tban the estimated or appraisea value. Each sale must be 
approved by the governor, after which a deed, called a "patent," is 
issued from the office of the commissioner, to which his se^ is affixed. 



The money received from the sale of the public school 
lands is a permanent fund which is loaned. The interest 
or income is distributed among the schools of the state 
by this officer; each public school gets its share accord- 
ing to the number of children of school age (between six 
and twenty-one) in the school district. The money ob- 
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tained from the leasing of school lands is also thus ap- 
portioned. The commissioner is a member of the state 
board of equalization and assessment. 

Attorney GeneraL This is the official legal adviser of 
the governor, secretary of state, state auditor, state treas- 
urer, state superintendent of public instruction and the 
state's attorneys of the various counties. His decision 
as to the meaning of the law is legal and binding until 
some trial is held in a court and another decision is made. 
He represents the state to protect it in any trial in which 
the state is interested.* The attorney general examines 
bonds and deeds belonging to the state to see that they 
are legal, prepares forms for contracts and other legal 
papers for the state. He is a member of the state board 
of equalization and assessment and of the board of 
pardons. 

His salarj in limited b; the conBtitntion of the state to $1,000 per 
year, altogether too small for so importaut an officer. It would be 
verj much better, and probablj less expensive to the state, if the at- 
tamej general were paid a good salary and required to devote his 
time eicluBively to the state, be and bis deputy giving up their pri- 
vate law practice. 

Railway Commissioners. A state board of three rail- 
way commissioners is elected by the voters of the state. 
The state is divided into three districts and one commis- 
sioner is elected from each district by a vote of the entire 
state. The term of office is six years, one being elected 
at each regular election in November of even numbered 
years. A member must not be in the employment of any 
railway company or have any financial interest in one or 



■ In 1902 a contractor BQtd the state board of regents Eor damages, 
claiming be had lost money by a fire and that It was the lault ol the 
Hgents that there was not sutnclent Ineurance. The attornej geneial 
defended the board and It was proTvn that It was the contractor's own 
fanlt that there was not safflc^nt Insurance. This case was tried In 
■ United States court, as It was between a citizen at Minnesota and the 
state ot South Dakota. A state cannot be sued b; a person without ItB 
consent, and this state might have refnsed to have the case tried. 
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in an elevator. The principal business of the board is to 
see that the laws relating to railways and telephones are 
enforced. They visit all portions of the state to receive 
any complaints the people may wish to make concerning 
transportation. They have some power over railway 
rates, the locating of warehouses, establishing stations, 
erecting crossings, etc. The work of the scale and ware- 
house inspector is connected with this department. 

Appointive State Officers 

The law provides for the appointment of many officers 
by the governor. The appointments must be approved 
by the state senate. If a vacancy occurs in an appointive 
office while the senate is not in session, the governor 
makes an appointment until the senate meets, when he 
informs the senate of his action and then the vacancy is 
filled by an appointment subject to the approval of the 
senate. The term is two years unless otherwise stated, 
and like other state officers, each must give a bond for the 
faithful accounting of money. 

The Bank Examiner. The bank examiner must be a 
skilled accountant and an expert in the theory and prac- 
tice of bookkeeping. His duty is to exercise a close su- 
pervision over the books and accounts of the state banks 
in order to know that they are working on a sound basis. 
The purpose of this officer is to render the banks safe 
places for the people to deposit their money. He for- 
merly had much more work, but a large portion of it was 
given to the executive accountant. This action was 
taken by the legislature of 1911. 

Executive Accountant. This officer examines the ac- 
counts of all state officers, boards and commissions at 
least once a year. Upon request of the governor he must 
examine any of their accounts at any time and also the 
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accounts of any state educational, penal or charitable in- 
stitution. Upon request of the county commissioners of 
any county, or the governor, the executive accountant 
must examine the accounts of any county officer. 

Commissioner of Insurance. Insurance is a plan for 
distributing the losses which are caused by fire, wind, 
death, etc. When a house burns or when an industrious 
person dies there is a severe financial loss for some one. 
Each person who pays an insurance premium is helping 
to share some one's loss, for long experience makes it 
possible to tell in advance just what it costs to carry each 
risk. The law provides many safeguards to protect those 
who have insurance and to encourage this work of pro- 
viding for future danger of loss. The principal duties of 
the commissioner of insurance are to see that the laws of 
the state respecting insurance companies are faithfully 
observed. He is kept fully informed concerning the con- 
dition of each company doing business in the state and 
may start prosecutions if the laws are violated. Any in- 
surance companies formed in this state receive their 
charters from him. 

The law prescribes standard insurance policies, which mnBt be used 
by all companies doing business in the state. la case of a total loss 
by fire the full sum must be paid by the insurance company, but in 
case of partial loss by fire only the actual damage is paid. A policy 
cannot be transferred, or insured goods removed, without the con- 
sent of the company, and a person may not take out more fire insur- 
ance with another company without the consent of Uie company 
already insuring the property. 

Oil Inspectors. The state is divided into three dis- 
tricts for the examination of all illuminating oil, such as 
kerosene and gasoline, to see that it is of proper quality. 

The law provides that all cans or casks containing gasoline shall 

be painted red. Gasoline evaporates rapidly, and the gas thus formed 
bums and explodes very easily, Qreat care should be taken when 
filling cans nrjth gasoline or cleaning clothes with it, and no fire or 
light should be in the same room or adjoining rooms while this is 
being done. It is dangerous to pour kerosene or gasoline on a Are. 
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State Veterinary Surgeon. He must be a graduate of 
a veterinary college course of at least three years and in 
addition have practiced his profession for that length of 
time. He is the executive officer of the live stock sani- 
tary board, though not a member of the board. He en- 
forces their rules and the state laws concerning the pre- 
vention of contagious and infectious diseases among do- 
mestic animals. Live stock having certain diseases are 
killed under hjs direction. 

State Game Warden. This officer, together virith the 
deputy wardens in the different counties, sees to the en- 
forcement of the game laws. 

State Engineer of Irrigation. This officer has luper- 
vision over drainage and waters used for irrigation. 

State Hotel Inspector. His duties are to see that the 
laws relating to cleanliness and protection against fire 
are enforced in hotels. He is also "state building in- 
spector," being charged with the inspection oi theaters, 
schools, churches, hospitals and other buildings that ac- 
commodate one hundred persons. 

"All doOTB of exit or eDtrauce ahall open outward and be hung to 
Hwiug in Buch a manner as not to become hq obstruction in a passage 
or corridor, and no such doors abalt be closed and locked when the 
building is open to the public." — Laws ot 1909. 

Commissioner of Immigration. The legislature of 1911 
provided for this officer to have charge of advertising the 
resources of the state. 

State Food and Drug Commissioner. This officer has 
the important duty of enforcing the laws relating to the 
adulteration of foods and drugs. Both the United States 
and the state have passed pure food and drug laws and 
each has its officers to enforce them. 

State Dairy Expert. This officer is connected with the 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts at Brookings 
and has charge of the enforcement of the laws relating 
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to dairy products. He causes inspection to be made of 
creameries, cheese factories and dairies. 

Department of History. In 1901 the legislature created 
this department and provided for a state historical so- 
ciety. The secretary of this society is the state librarian, 
who has charge of the many valuable books, documents 
and mementoes of state and national value in the state 
library and museum in the capitol building. The secre- 
tary of the society is also superintendent of the state 
census and is the state statistician, collecting statistics 
concerning births and deaths, crops and other matters of 
public interest. The biennial reports of the historical 
society are prepared by him and comprise a great deal of 
valuable material of historical interest, Mr. Doane Rob- 
inson has occupied this responsible position from the time 
it was established. 

Salaries of State Officials. Excepting those given, the 
salaries of state officials are usually from $1,500 to $1,800 
per year. Most of these were fixed in the constitution at 
a time when such a salary was sufficient. That sum of 
money will now buy only about one-half as much as it 
would then, so in reality the salaries have been decreas- 
ing to about one-half what they should be. At the same 
time the growth of the stale has greatly increased the 
work and duties of all of the officers. It would be very 
much better if the legislature had power to fix all sala- 
ries, and then they could be changed as conditions 
change. To do this it will be necessary to amend the 
constitution. 

In England members of parliament (corresponding to our con- 
gTCBs) get no pay at all. It is thus impossible there for a poor man 
to become a member nnlcss, as was once done, collections ba taken 
among hia friends to support the man while he was serving his cuun- 
trj. Salaries should not be bo large that men will be tempted to do 
improper tbings to g«'t an office, neither should they be so small that 
an officer can scarcely make a living from his salary. This is too 
great and too ricb a state to require tbat a public officer must And 
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hiinself a poorer man at the close of bis service. "The laborer m 
worth]/ of hit hire." 

State Boards 

Some matters are cared for by boards instead of by in- 
dividuals. A board made up of officers elected for other 
purposes is said to be "ex-oMcio" (Lat. ex, out of; officio, 
the office). The board of school and public lands and the 
board of pardons are, as we have seen, of this kind. The 
presiding judge of the state supreme court is ex-oMcio 
a member of the board of pardons. 

State Board of Equalization and Assessment. This 
board consists of the governor, secretary of state, auditor, 
treasurer and commissioner of school and public lands. 
They meet and assess the value of the property of 
railroads, telephone, telegraph, and express companies 
within the state. The property is then taxed according 
to its value. This board also goes over the reports of the 
assessment of property in the different counties and 
"eqaaHzes" them. Thus, if lands are valued too high in 
one county as compared virith their value in another, the 
board may lower the one or raise the other, or do both. 

State Board of Canvassers of Elections. As we no- 
ticed when studying the duties of the secretary of state, 
county auditors send to this board a report of the votes 
cast for candidates for offices for which all voters of the 
state cast ballots — for governor, secretary of state, presi- 
dential electors, etc. The governor, presiding judge of 
the state supreme court, secretary of state and the state 
auditor examine these reports from the various counties 
and decide who are elected. If a member of this board is 
a candidate for office he does not help count the votes 
cast for that office. 

Regents of Education. This board of five members is 
appointed for six years each and has control of the state 
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higher educational institutions. The board has general 
supervision over these schools, selects teachers, adopts 
courses of study and has charge of all expenditures. The 
president and faculty of each school have immediate 
charge over its affairs, subject to the approval of the 
board. The state educational institutions (see Chapter 
IV) are as follows : 

State tJDiversit7, VeTmiUion. 

State College of Azricullure and Mechanic Atta, Brookings. 

State School of Mines, Rapid Cit?. 

Northern Normal and I ndo atrial School, Aberdeen. 

Three state normal schools, Madison, Spearfiah and Springfield. 

A member of this board may not be appointed from a 
county in which one of these institutions is located. This 
is for the purpose of preventing any of them from com- 
ing under the control of the locality in which it is lo- 
cated and of keeping the schools, as they should be, state 
institutions. The board appoints a secretary who keeps 
records of their meetings and does accounting for them. 

Board of Charities and Corrections. This board is 
similar in every way to the board of regents excepting 
that it has charge of the corrective institutions of the 
state. These are : 

Penitentiary, Sious Falls. 

State Training School (a reform school), Plinkinton. 
Hospital for the Insane, Yankton. 

Northern Hoapital for the Insane (a school for feebleminded), 
Redfield. 

School for the Deaf, SioDi Palla. 
School for the Blind, Gary. 

A board of three women is appointed for two years, nboee outy is 
to examine conditions at these inatitutiona and the treatment of in- 
mates and report to the governor. The examiners receive three dol- 
lars per day and their necessary expenses while visiting institutions. 

Commissioners of the Soldiers' Home. This board 
consists of three members, each being appointed for six 
years, and has charge of the affairs of the state soldiers' 
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home at Hot Springs, A national soldiers' home is main- 
tained at Hot Springs by the United States, 

State Board of Agriculture, This board consists of 
five members, appointed for two years each, and has 
charge of the state fair which is held each year at Huron. 

State Board of Health. Five physicians, appointed by 
the governor for five years each, constitute this board. 
The board makes rules for the control of contagious and 
infectious diseases and superintends the boards of health 
of counties, cities, and towns. The state health labora- 
tory is at the state university at Vermillion, in charge of 
one of the professors of the college of medicine. Micro- 
scopical tests and chemical analyses are made there. 

Mark and Brand Committee. Three stock raisers are 
appointed by the governor for two years and these, with 
the secretary of state, constitute this committee. All per- 
sons who adopt marks or brands for their live stock must 
send copies of them with a fefe of two dollars and fifty 
cents to the secretary of state. The committee must ap- 
prove the brand before it may lawfully be used. 

Teachers' Reading Circle Board. This board consists 
of the president of the state educational association, one 
county superintendent elected at a meeting of the county 
superintendents of the state, and the superintendent of 
public instruction. The board adopts books for the read- 
ing circle and has general charge of the work. 

Boards of Examiners. A number of state boards are 
appointed for the examination of those who wish to prac- 
tice medicine, dentistry, embalming, pharmacy, etc. 

State Printing Commission. The governor, secretary 
of state and state treasurer constitute the board which 
has charge of all printing for the state. The governor 
appoints some one who is well versed in printing as the 
stale printer and he has supervision of the work under 
the direction of the board. 
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Live Stock Sanitary Board. This board consists of 
five members, wlio must be live stock men, appointed for 
five years each. It is the duty of the board to protect the 
health of domestic animals of the state and to employ the 
most efficient and practical means for preventing and 
eradicating contagious and infectious diseases among 
them. The professor of bacteriology and pathology of 
the state college of agriculture and mechanic arts at 
Brookings makes examinations of diseased animals, or 
portions of them, for the board. The board has power to 
quarantine any barns, other buildings or lots to prevent 
the spreading of diseases, or order the destruction of 
diseased animals. The state veterinary surgeon is the 
executive officer of the board. 

"It shall be the duty of any person who discovers, suspects, or 
has reasons to believe, that any domeatic animal or animals belong- 
ing to htm or any in his charge, or that may come under his observa- 
tion, belonging to other persona, is affected with or has been exposed 
to any contagious, infectious, epidemic or communicable ilisease, to 
immediately report such fact, belief or suspicion to the state live 
stock sanitary board or to a member or representative thereof." — Ses- 
sion Laws, 1909. 

Board of Immigration. The governor, secretary of 
state, and the commissioner of school and public lands 
constitute this board. The governor is, ex-ofhcio, its chair- 
man, and the commissioner of immigration is its executive 
officer and agent. 

Board of Finance. This is another ex-ofiicio board, 
consisting of the governor, secretary of state, state audi- 
tor, and public examiner. The principal duty of the 
board is to supervise the safe keeping of all state funds. 

QUESTIONS. 

GOVERNOS. What kind of men have the voters of South Dakota 
always chosen for this high oflicel Who is the present governorl 
What other governors can you namel 

TEEM AND QUALIFICATIONS. How is the governor chosen! 
For how longi How many times may he be re-eleetedt What is the 
custom t Name the four legal qualifications of a governor. 
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FOWEBS AND DUTIES. Quote the two proUaionB of the law 
which Hummarize bis duties. Explain his lelation to the etate 
militia. When does be jield control of the state militiaf Who are 
membera of the DDorgHuized militia I What is the organized militia 
called! What officers has itf What are the guvemor'a powers in 
connection with the state legislature! What paidonin^ power has 
the governorf Tell about the board of pardona. What is aaid about 
his appointing a United States BenatorT About filling other vacancies! 
Explain the procedure in case of a crimiBal fleeing from another 
atet«; in ease of a criminal fleeing from a foreign country. What is 
the process called by which a fugitive from justice h surrendered! 
Name three boards of which he is a member. What is his salaryl 
Read all jou can find in the state constitution about the governor. 
Look up all references to the governor in the index of this book. 

SECRETARY OF STATE. What documents are given to the care 
of this officer? What are the uses of the state seal! Describe the 
state seal (see page — -). Who employs janitors for the capitol 
building! What are the duties of the secretary of state in connec- 
tion with the nomination of candidates for office and the election of 
officers} Name the offices for which he attests certiScates of election. 
Name two boards of which he is a member. Of what committee is he 
a member! What is his duty when the legislature meets! Looh up 
the references in the index and name other duties of the secretary of 
atate. 

STATE AUDITOR. Explain the duties of this officer in connec- 
tion with the money of the state. Of what two boards is he a 
member! 

STATE TREASURER. What protection has the state for the 
money entrusted to this officer! When does he pay out money! What 
officer keeps a check on his accounts? Of what board is he a member! 
Tell about the standard weights and measures which be keeps. Quote 
as many legal weights as you can. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. What are 
the principal duties of this officer! Ask your teacher what grade of 
certificate ahe possesses, how it was obtained, and for how long it is 
valid! What had this officer to do with the issuing of it? Who 
occupies this important position at present! Can you name any 
former atate superintendents! 

COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LANDS. Where 
and when did South Dakota get public lands? From whom! For 
what purposes! Who has charge of the sale and rental of these 
lauds? What is the board of school and public lands! What does 
this board do! How are public lands leased? How sold? Who issues 
the deed to public lands sold? What is this deed called? What is 
done with money derived from the sale of school lands? How is 
the interest on the permanent school fund apportioned! 

ATTOBNEY GENERAL. Of what officers is he the legal adviser? 
What is the effect of his decisions? How maj^ his decisions be over- 
ruled. In what cases does he represent the interests of the state! 
Give an example of this. Of what boards is he a member! What 
change should be made in his salary and servicesl 
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RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. How many) How cliojenl 
Tennf QualiGeations] What is fhe principal buiiness of tbis boar<l ) 
Wbat are tbeir powers and duties! 

APPOINTIVE STATE 0FFICEE3. How are tbe appointments 
madef How when tbe state senate is not in seasionl vlliat is the 
usual termf 



EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT, What are his duties. 

COMMISSIONEB OF INSURANCE. Define insurance. Show what 
each premium repreaentB. What are the duties of thie officer! Mr. 
A sold his house to Mr. B. Could he transfer the insurauca on the 
house alsof When Mr. A removed his household goods, he did Dot 
get the insurance company's consent to fontinte the insurance on the 
goods. Id case of fire, would the company have to pay the insurancet 
If be took out insurance in another companj' and said nothing about 
insuraace he already held, what would be the effectl What is the law 
concerning doors of public buildings opening outwardl Ahont fire 
escapes t 

OIL INSPECTORS. How manyf Their dutieat Mention some 
precaution to take in using gasoline. Kerosene. 

STATE VETERINARY SURGEON. What are the duties of this 
officert What is done in case of dangerous diseases among animalsl 

STATE GAME WARDEN. What are his duties* 

STATE ENGINEER OF IRRIGATION. What are his duties! 

STATE EOTEL INSPECTOR. What are hia dutiest 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. What are his dutiest 

STATE FOOD AND DRUG COMMISSIONEB. What are hia 
duties! 

DEPARTMENT OF BISTORT. When created! Who is the state 
librarian! What things are preserved by the state historical society! 
What other duties has its secretary! 

SALARIES OF STATE OFFICIALS. What are the usual salaries 
of South Dakota state officials! When were these fixed! Where! 
What can you say aa to snch salaries in 1889 as compared with their 
value at present! What remedy is suggested! 

STATE BOARDS. What is meant bj aa " ea-opcio" board! 

STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION AND ASSESSMENT. 
Composed of whom! What property do they assess! What is meant 
bf " sqnalizing " aasesBDieotst 

STATE BOARD OF CANVASSERS OF ELECTIONS- What 
officers make up this board! What are the duties of this board! 

REGENTS OF EDUCATION. Number of members! Term! 
Duties! Name and locate each of the state institutions under their 
charge. From what counties may they not be chosen! Why! 

BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Duties! Nanw 
the state institutions over which thin board has control. Tall about 
the board of lady examiners. 
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COMMISSIONEES OF THE SOLDIERS' HOME. Where is this 
homel For whomt How controlledt 

STATE BOABD OF AGRICULTVBE. The principal duty of this 
boardf 

STATE BOARD OF EEALTH. Qnalifications of memberet 
DuUesl 

MASK AND BSAND COMMITTEE. Of whom does this com- 
mittee conaistl Their duties! 

TEACHERS' READING CIRCLE BOARD. 01 whom does this 
board consist! Datieet 

BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. Name three state examining boards. 

STATE PRINTING COMMISSION. Of whom composed? Dutiest 

LIVE STOCK SANITARY BOARD. Consists of whom! Dutiest 
Who is the eiecutive officer! 

BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. Of whom composed! Who is the 
eiecutive officer! 

BOARD OF FINANCE. Of whom eomposedt Duty! 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE COUNTY 

Functions of County Officers. Tiie county is an im- 
portant subdivision of the state for governmental pur- 
poses. Its officers carry out the provisions of state laws 
within the county. Thus the sheriff arrests persons who 
are accused of violating state laws within the county, the 
game warden protects the game according to the state 
gams laws, the register of deeds records deeds and mort- 
gages as the laws of the state provide that they shall be 
recorded, and the county superintendent of schools sees to 
the enforcement of the school laws of the state within his 
county. The county officers are, in reality, state officers 
whose power is limited to the county. Of course, they 
are called county officers, since they are, in nearly all 
cases, elected by the voters of the county and paid by the 
taxpayers of it. One of them, however, is called state's 
attorney, and for this reason many students confuse him 
with the attorney-general of the state. Although some- 
times confusing, the term is better than county attorney, 
as he is called in many states, for his duty is to enforce 
state laws and act as an attorney for the state within the 
county. 

Relation of County to State. It is thus easily seen that 
the relation of the county to the state is not like the rela- 
tion of the state to the nation. The county is, in the 
main, a district for the administration of state laws. A 
state is not simply a district for the administration of the 
laws of the United States, for the state carries on its own 
161 
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government and has nothing directly to do with the ad- 
ministration of national laws. The nation has its own 
officers to enforce its laws. If the county officers simply 
carried out the provisions of laws adopted by and for the 
county and left all enforcement of state laws to state 
officers, then the county would sustain the same relation 
to the state that the state does to the nation. 

County Enforces State Law. It is true that counties 
do adopt a very few regulations of their own and the 
county officers see that these regulations are enforced. 
These are so few, however, that they may be ignored. 
The student should think of the state as providing for 
elections, the county as carrying out the election laws ; 
the state as providing for registering deeds and other in- 
struments, the county as providing the means for doing 
the work; the state as providing for public school super- 
vision, the county as furnishing an officer and means for 
carrying out the law; the state as providing for the pun- 
ishment of crimes, the county as supplying a sheriff and 
jails for the arrest and custody of accused persons, a 
clerk for recording the court proceedings, a court house 
for the trial, etc. 

To Organize a New County. We have in South Da- 
kota several unorganized counties; that is, counties hav- 
ing no officers. These are created by the state legisla- 
ture and attached to nearby organized counties for tax- 
ation and court purposes. A taxpayer in an unorganized 
county paye his taxes to the treasurer of the organized 
county to which it is attached. 

"Whenerer the voterB of any unorganized county in this state shall 
bo equal to one hundred and fifty or upwards, and at least one hun- 
dred a.nd fifty shall desire to have eaid county organized, they may 
petition the governor, setting forth that they have the requisite num- 
ber of legal voters to form a county organization, and request him to 
organize aaid county as hereafter provided. " — Political Code. 

"No new counties shall be organized so as to include an area of less 
than twenty-four congressional townships, as near as may be without 
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dividiag a. township or fractional township, nor shall the bonadaries 

-' lized county be changed so as to redi ' " 

a above specified." — Const. Art. IX. 



of any organized county be changed so as to reduce the same to a 



The petition, containing the proper number of signa- 
tures, describes the boundaries of the proposed county 
and suggests the name desired for the county. Upon re- 
ceiving it the governor calls an election in the proposed 
county to elect officers and locate a county seat. After 
the county officers have been elected, furnished bonds and 
taken the oath of office, the county is fully organized. 

"Each organized county ia s body corporate for civil and political 
purposes only, and as such may sue and be sued, plead and be im- 
pleaded in any court in the state." — Political Code. 

County Conunissioners. This board consists of either 
three or five members. If there are three commissioners 

and a petition for two more be signed by one-third of the 
voters of the county, the number is increased to five. The 
county is divided into commissioner districts and one 
commissioner is elected by the voters of each district 
for four years. 

At their first regular meeting in January each year they 
select one of their number to act as chairman of the 
board. The county auditor is the clerk of the board and 
keeps minutes, or records, of their meetings. He is not a 
member of the board, though he is always present at their 
meetings as their clerk. 

The board has charge of all property of the county, 
sitch as the court house and grounds, jail, county hos- 
pital, and poor farm, if the county has them. All work 
that is done at the expense of the county is looked after 
and accounted for by this board. Thus the law provides 
that all bridges within the county that cost over one hun- 
dred dollars must be built at the expense of the county 
(if less than that, by the township). Bridge repairs cost- 
ing over twenty dollars are paid in part by the county. 
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The county commissioners have charge of such bridge 
building or repairing, order it done and authorize the 
payments from county funds. 

The board examines all bills against the county and 
may authorize their payment. The clerk of the board 
(county auditor) draws warrants for the payment of 
such bills, the chairman of the board also signs them and 
the treasurer of the county then pays them. The board 
represents the county in any lawsuit in which the county 
is financially interested. The bonds given by the county 
officers for the faithful accounting of money must be ap- 
proved by the board. If the county wishes to borrow 
money, say, for the building of a court house, bonds 
(notes, or promises to pay) are issued by the board and 
then sold to anyone who wishes to loan money to the 
county. In most cases the county commissioners may 
not issue bonds unless a vote of the people of the county 
is in favor of it. The board levies the taxes for paying 
the expenses of the county. It examines all accounts of 
county officers and fills vacancies which may occur in 
any county office excepting county judge (see p. 290). 

There are four regular meetinga of the board provided bj law. 
Theiie are on the first Montla; in January, April, July and October. 
Two other meetings are provided for in eonnection with aBSBming 
propertj; that is, deciding the value of property for taxation. Spe- 
cial meetingB of the board may be called at any time, aa agreed by 
themselveB or called bj the county auditor. 

"The asseaaorB aball meet the commiBsioners and auditor at the 
office of the connty auditor on the first Tuesday of April for confer- 
ence with the commissioners and auditor in reference to the perform- 
ance of their duties." — Political Ckide. 

"The county commissionera, or a majority of them, with the county 
auditor shall form a board for the equalization of the assessment of 
property of the county. They shall meet for this purpose annually, 
on the first Tuesday in July, at the office of the auditor. . , . 
During the session of said board of assessment and equalization any 
person, or his attorney or agent, feeling aggrieved by anything in the 
assessment roll, may apply to the board for the correction of any 
alleged errors in the listing or valuation of his property, whether 
real or personal, and the board may correct the same as Bhall be 
just." — Political Code. 
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The commissioners are members of the county board 
of education, which meets every five years for adopting 
school books to be used in the county. After elections 
held for county or state officers, the board meets and can- 
vasses the returns from the different portions of the 
county. They examine the reports from the townships, 
cities and towns and decide what county officers were 
elected. Their clerk, the county auditor, sends reports as 
to all votes cast to the secretary of state. 

"In each organized county at the first general election held after 
the admisgion of the stale of South Dakota into the Union, and 
every two years thereafter, there shall be elected a clerk of the court, 
sheriff, county auditor, register of deeds, treasurer, state's attorney, 
surveyor, coroner, and superintendent of schools, whose term of 
office respectively shall be two years and ei^cept the derk of the court 
no person shall be eligible for more than four years in succession to 
any of the above named offices." — Constitvlion. 

' ' There shall be elected in each organised county a county judge 
who shall be judge of the county court of said county, whose term of 
office shall be tuio yeara until otherwise provided by law." — Con- 
stitution. 

Clerk of Courts. This officer acts as clerk of the county 
court and as clerk of the circuit court, recording what is 
done in these courts when they are in session. He ad- 
ministers oaths to witnesses, jurymen, and to others 
when necessary is connection with trials or legal actions. 
He assists in selecting jurymen. When the circuit court 
meets he presents to the judge a list of the cases to 
be tried. This is called the court calendar. He issnes 
naturalization papers by means of which foreigners be- 
come citizens (see Chapter XVHI), He issues marriage 
licenses, and the clergyman or magistrate who performs 
the marriage ceremony must file with him a record of the 
marriage. 

He is tbe Bnperintendeiit of vital statisticB for tbe eonnt; and 
reports of all birtlia and deaths must be made to him by physiclana, 
parents or other lelativea. Tbese records he sends each month to the 
EnperinteDdent of eensuB and vital statisticB (the secretary of the 
state hirtorical society) at Pierre. 
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He baa a number of other duties, such as recording eommisaims of 
notaries pnolic, approving their bonds, recording the naraea o± part- 
ners in a firm (not a corporatian) nheu the name of the firm df>ea 
not show irbo the partners are. 

Sheriff. The general powers of this officer are given in 
the political code of laws as follows : 

"The sheriff shall keep and preserve the peace within his count;, 
for which he is empowered to call to his aid such persons or the 
power of the countj as he may deem necessary. He must also pursue 
and apprehend all felons: and must execute all writa, warrants and 
other process from the circuit court, or from a justice of the peace, 
which shall be directed to him by legal authority. He shall attend 
at the circuit conrt and tbc seasions of the board of county commis- 
sioners when requested by the latter to attend." 

"He eball serve and post up all notices he may receive from the 
county auditor or the board of county commissioners, give notice 
of special and general elei;t:ons, and shall keep his office at the county 

Among the "writs, warrants, and other proaess" of a 
court may be named warrants of arrest and execution for 
debts or financial claims (see Glossary). 

A warrant of arrest is an order in writing in the name of the 
state, signed by a magistrate, commanding the arrest o£ tbe defendant, 
and may be substantially in the following form; 

Tlie State of' South' bakota.' To any sherllT, marehal or policeman In 
thla stale (or In the county of as tbe case may be) : 

IntormatLon on oath havlae been this day laid before me that (be 
crime of IdeslRnatlng It) has been committed and accualng C, D. thereof. 

You are therefore commanded forthwith to arrest the above named 
C. D. and bring him before me at (naming the place), or. In cane of my 
absence or tnabiiltf to act, before the nearest or most accessible magis- 
trate In this coan^. 

Dated at tbis day of IB,, 

B. F., Justice of tbe Peace (or as the case may be). 



I Procedure. 

The sheriff has charge of the county jail. 

County Auditor. As we have already noticed, the 
county atiditor acts as clerk of the county commissioners. 
If you have money due you from the county you go to 
the auditor, who draws a warrant on the county treasurer 
for the sum. Thus all claims against the county pass 
through his hands and he keeps accurate records of them. 
Monthly settlements between the auditor and the treas- 
urer are made to keep their accounts correct. 
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He makes out lists of the taxes due from each taxpayer 
for the county treasurer, making a report of them to the 
state auditor. He also sends a report of the assessor's 
roll to the state auditor. He assists in loaning money 
of the permaneiit state scfiool fund and in the leasing of 
school lands. He is a member of the county library 
board and the board of education for adopting school 
books. 

He sends out all notices of elections and assists in 
canvassing the returns. Candidates for county and legis- 
lative offices file with him their nominating petitions 
and he makes out ballots to be printed and sent to the 
judges of election in each voting precinct (division for 
purposes of voting). He also provides sample ballots 
and instructions to voters. 

Register of Deeds. As the name suggests, this officer 
records deeds to land within his county. When land is 
sold a warranty deed is given. Should two deeds be 
given by the owner, through mistake or otherwise, the 
one having his deed recorded first would be considered 
the true owner. Therefore the law provides that "when 
an instrument is filed with him for record he shall indorse 
thereon the date and hour and minute of the day of such 
filing," 

In Bome st&tee if tbe owner of land is married both husband and 
wife mast sign the deed or one of them may have a, certain claim on 
the land when tbe other dies. The right which a wife ma; have in 
lands of her husband is called dower, and the right which a husband 
may have in lands of his wife ia called curtesy. Both dower and 
curtee; rights have been abolished in South Dakota. If the lend sold 
la the home both husband and wife must sign the deed, whichever 
owns it, or the deed is void. It iB customary, however, to have both 
sign all deeds to land lest it might be claimed afterwards that it 
was tbe home that was sold. 

In case of a lawsuit in which the title, or ownership, of real prop- 
erty (see GloBsary) is in dispute a notice to that effect is filed with 
the register of deeds. This Is a warning to any purchaser of the 
land. Similarly, if the owner has done some building and has not 
paid for the lumber or labor a lien or claim may also be Sled so that 
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no oae will purchase the j>roperty ignorant of tbe claim against it. 
For similar reasons mortgages, which are conditional deeds, bills of 
sale, and other instruments are recorded with the register of deeds. 

County Treasurer. This officer is the principal tax 
collector within the state. Taxes levied by the state, 
county, township, town, city, and school district are paid 
to the county treasurer, who sends the proper amounts 
to the treasurers of the state, township, etc. The assess- 
ments of property to be taxed and the rate of tax in each 
city are reported to the county auditor. He then calcu- 
lates the city tax due from each property holder in the 
city and reports the amount to the county treasurer. 
The county treasurer collects Wiis tax and sends it to the 
city treasurer. State taxes, township taxes, town taxes, 
and school district taxes are similarly calculated and 
paid. The county treasurer takes charge of the money 
belonging to the county, depositing it in banks when the 
county commissioners direct him to do so. 

A tax at $«8.B2 was paid In 1011 on a citv lot In Aberdeen, tbe 
aaaesBed vatu? ot which was tl.IOO. The total rate to be paid was 59.2 

then, was' f 6^1 2. To this wbb State tax 4.0 mills 

attdcil a special sewer tax of f3.70, County tai 

makhig a total lax on that lot o( General l.B " 

$es.S2. One-hall of tbia had to be Hoad and bridge 1.0 " 

Eald before March 1 St. the other he- Insane 5 " 

]re the first ot November. The Bond Interest 1 " 

county treasurer sent |4.40 of this Poor Farm 4 " 

to the state treBBUfer (.004X Special Sal. Fund 5 " 

(1,100): |2S.g5 to the school die- School tax 23.5 " 

triet (.0235XS1,100) : 134.17 to City tax 27.T " 

the city treasurer (.0277X11.100+ . ■ 

13.70); and retained the faalance, Total B0.2 " 

f4.40, tor the county. 

State's Attorney. This is a very important officer for 
enforcing the law. Every criminal case before a court 
in the state is prosecuted by the state. The crime is said to 
be committed against the state. The thief who steals from 
you not only violates your rights but endangers those of 
everyone else. The state therefore provides for a lawyer 
in each organized county to attend to the prosecution of 
crimes. When a crime is committed the person injured 
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does not need to employ a lawyer to have the accused 
person tried; it is the business of the state's attorney to 
do this if complaint is properly made. 

The state's attorney is also the legal adviser of the 
county officers and a member of the county board of 
education, which adopts text books. He must be licensed 
to practice law in the state. 

County Surveyor. His duty is to make surveys, to lay 
off roads, and locate boundary lines. He is paid according 
to the amount of work done. 

County Coroner. The principal duty of this officer is 
to "hold an inquest upon the dead bodies of such persons 
as are supposed to have died by unlawful means." He 
then summons a jury of three persons and examines wit- 
nesses. The verdict of the jury is a statement of what is 
believed to be the cause of the death. 

This officer in early times in England was tbe lijgbeat one in Ibe 
count/, receiving his appoiutmeat from the king (coroner is from the 
Latin corona, crona). Next below biin iraa tbe sherifF (ahire reeve). 
As a survival of tbis relationship the coroner is the onl; officer in tbe 
county who may serve legal papers on the sheriff and if the sheriff is 
put in jail the coroner becomes the jail keeper. In case of a vacancy 
in the office of sheriff tbe coroner takes bis place until the county com- 
missioners flu tbe vacancy. 

County Superintendent of Schools. This important 
officer has general supervision of the schools of the 
county. To be qualified to hold this office the superin- 
tendent must be the holder of a teacher's certificate of 
the first grade or higher, which has been valid in the 
state for at least one 3'ear before he assumes the office. 
He visits schools, conducts meetings of teachers and 
school officers, provides for teachers' institutes, has 
charge of the examination of teachers (receiving ques- 
tions from the state superinendent and forwarding an- 
swers to him), and has power to revoke a teacher's cer- 
tificate if there is sufficient reason. He may grant to a 
teacher a special certificate which is valid only until the 
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next teachers' examination. He conducts reading circles 
among the teachers. He has important duties in check- 
ing over all accounts of the school treasurers to see that 
they are correct. The clerk also sends in reports to him, 
and he is the adviser of school boards and teachers. 
Many matters are referred to him for decision. He makes 
a plat of the coimty showing the boundary, location, and 
name of each district. He- sends a complete report to the 
state superintendent of the finances, school population, 
and teaching in each district. 

He apportions to the school districts the money due 
them from the interest on the permanent school fund. 
From this money an amount equal to ten cents for each 
child of school age in the district is set aside for the 
purchase of books for the library of the district. The 
county superintendent is chairman of the board, which 
selects these books from lists approved by the state 
superintendent. He is also chairman of the board which 
in 1912 and every five years thereafter adopts text books 
for the county. 

His salary is from t200 to *1,500 a year and is less than moat 
Ealariecl officers of the county. Every other county officer who travels 
about the county in the neceaaary diacharge of hia duties receivea 
mileage. Everyone admits that the educational intereats of the county 
are the most important oaea; why, then, ahould not thia officer be paid 
mileage exactly the aame aa other county officersl In oae of the targe 
and rich counties of the slate, after the county superiut«ndeat had 
paid his neceSBaiji- traveling espensea he found his salary waa less 
than that of the janitor of the court house. Thia superintendent was 
a normal achool graduate and his education had cost him a great dual 
of money, a very high standard of morality and ability viere required 
of him, and for the splendid services of utmost importance to the 
children of the county there was paid no more than for the man who 
scrubbed out his office. It is very important that the court house bo 
kept heated and cleaned, but it ia vastly more important that the 
educational work of thouaands of children be well looked after. 

The county superintendent of schools cannot serve more than four 
years in succession. This is admitted by all to be a disgrace to the 
state. The constitution of the state ahould be amended ao that a 
Huperintendent might be retained as long na he gave good service. 
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County Judge. This officer, like the state's attorney, 
must be "learned in the law." His duties may be con- 
veniently grouped under three headings, for he may 
hold three kinds of court; (1) probate, (2) juvenile, and 
(3) civil and criminal. 

Probate Court. The principal duties of the county 
judge are to look after the property of deceased persons 
and see that their wills, if they have made wills, arc 
carried out, or to see that the property is divided properly 
among the heirs. He appoints guardians for orphans 
who are minors and for insane persons. See adminis- 
trator, executor, etc., in Glossary. 

Juvenile Court. "Whenever any child sixteen (i6) 
years of age or under, is arrested with or without war- 
rant, such child shall, instead of being taken before a 
justice of the peace or police magistrate, be taken directly 
before the county court." Unless the offense charged be 
felony,* this court has power to send a delinquent* child 
of eighteen or under to the state training school, or may 
have the child and his parents or guardian report his 
conduct from time to time to see whether the child is 
reforming. 

Criminal and Civil Court. In counties having a popu- 
lation of 20,000 or more, the county court may try civil 
cases where the amount in dispute is not over $1,000, and 
criminal cases of misdemeanors (see Glossary). 

In case of a vacancy in this office the governor appoints 
someone. 

QUESTIONS. 

FUNCTION OF COUNTY OFFICERS. Show that county ofBcers 
are in realit; state officers within the countj. The name of which 

county office indicates thiat 

EELATION OF COUNTY TO STATE. Show that the relation of 
the eoucty to the state is not the same aa the relation of the state 
to the nation. Under wiiat conditions would the relation be similarl 



•See Oiosaarj. 
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COVSTT ENFOBCES STATE LAW. Show that the eoonty is, in 
the main, a diviutm of the state for the enfoTcement of state lawa. 

TO ORGANIZE A NEW COUSTT. What are unorganizej coun- 
ties t How many soterB must there be for the ocganizatioii of & 
county 1 What area! Explain how a county may be organized. 

COUNTY COMMISSION ESS. The nnmbert OffieersI What 
property is under their caret Explain about building and repairing- 
briages. How is county money paid outt Give their duties concerning 
banlut, taxes, vaeancies, assesBing property, canvassing electiaas. 

CLESE OF TSE COVSTS. Of what eonrts is he derkt Wliat 
are his dutieBl What papers does he issuet What records does he 
keep! 

SSEBIFF. What are his duties t What is a narraat of arrest t 

COUNTY AUDITOB. What are his duties in connection with 
the county commisaionerst With the county moueyl Tax listat 
Elections f 

BEGISTEB OF DEEDS. What is a warranty ileed (see aiossary) t 
Why and how recorded! Explain under what circumstances both 
husband and wife must sign a deed. What is curtesyt Dowerl 
What besides deeds are recorded with this oBScerf 

COUNTY TBEASURBS. What taxes does he colleett Study the 
explanation of the calculation of the taxes in the example given. 
Oet a tax receipt and see if you can explain how the amount of the 
tax was calculated. 

STATE'S ATTORNEY. Who prosecutes criminal cssesf A^inat 
whom is a crime said to be committedt What are the principal auties 
of this ofEcert What qualification must he bavel 

COUNTY SURFETOB. His dutiest 

COUNTY CORONER. His duties! What is a "Coroner's jury"t 
What was the relation of coroner and sheriff in former times in 
England! In South Dakota todayf 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. What are the 
educational qualifleations of county superintendent of schools! What 
are his duties! What can you say concerning his salary! His term 
of office! 

COUNTY JUDGE. What special qualification most he possess! 
What are the functions of the probate court! The juvenile court! 
The criminal and civil court! How is a vacancy in this office filledt 
How in other county offices (see p. — )t 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE TOWNSHIP 

An Old Institution. The township is one of the oldest 
of our governmental divisions. It has been in existence 
since the days when our savage ancestors lived around 
the Baltic sea. In New England it is still the principal 
subdivision of the state, for in some states there is no 
county superintendent of schools, county register of 
deeds, etc., their duties being performed by township 
officers. With us, however, the township officers have 
few powers; the county is our principal subdivision of 
the state for governmental purposes. 

Congressional and Civil Townships. Shortly after the 
Revolutionary war. Congress decided to have the terri- 
tory north and west of the Ohio river surveyed* and 
sold to settlers. Tracts six miles square were surveyed 
and divided into sections. These tracts were called 
townships. No people occupied them except Indians and 
occasional white traders or trappers. Now, the local 
organization of the people into a government in New 
England was also called a township. To distinguish them, 
the area six miles square, comprising sections one to 
thirty-six, is called a congressional township, and the 
organization of the people into a local government is 

•See Cbapter XI. "The UDlted States OoTernment Lanfl Survey." 
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called a dvit township. A congressional township is sim- 
ply so much surveyed land, and does not have officers 
any more than an acre or a square mile. A civil town- 
ship is the people who have organized a public cor- 
poration (see Glossary) for carrying on government. 
Wherever the word township is used we always mean a 
civil township unless we are locating land according to 
the government survey. The word town is often used 



FIk. 68. CongresBloDRl tOwDBhlpa are 

numberetl In a<nv north and aoutb of a 
base llDe and Id ranges eaat and west o( 
a 'Principal meridian. Tbia flgure sbows 
from what principal merldlana SouCb Da- 
kota has been BUrrefed. 
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Fig. ST. The numbering 
of sections In a congress- 
ional township. Sections 
16 and 36 la every con- 
greRsional township vfere 

BTen to the state T>y the 
nlted Btatea tor the ben- 
efit of the public ecboots. 



instead of the word township, but never in this book 
excepting in a few quotations from the law. 

Organization of a Towmship. The people of not less 
than one congressional township nor more than four 
may have a civil township organized if a majority of the 
voters petition the county commissioners, who provide 
for the election of officers. There must be at least twenty- 
five voters in the township to be organized. 
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Annual Town Meeting. It was a very ancient custom 
among our ancestors of Europe for the people of a com- 
munity to meet and agree upon the method of regulating 
their local affairs. This is done in many countries today. 
In Switzerland the people of the canton thus meet for 
passing laws, and even in Russia, whose government is 
so stern and autocratic, the people of the mir, or local 
community, meet and decide upon many affairs of a local 
nature. It is interesting to note that in Russia each 
household has one vote, cast by the head of the family, — 
the widow or the eldest son, if the father is dead. 

"The citiienB of the Beveral towns of this state, qualified to vote at 
general elections, sliall annually aaaemblo and bo1>l toirn meetings on 
the first Tuesday in March. "^ — Pol. Code, 

This meeting is called to order between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning by the town clerk, or, if he is not 
present, by any .voter. The presiding officer is elected 
by the voters present and is called the moderator. He is 
addressed as "Mr. Moderator." The voters at this meet- 
ing may decide what regulation shall prevail concerning 
animals running at large; appoint pound masters; vote 
money to repair the roads, build bridges, care for the 
poor, put up sign-boards, etc. They then proceed to elect 
township officers. 

Board of Supervisors. There are three members of this 
board, elected for three years ; one is elected each year. 
The supervisor who is serving the last year of his term 
is the chairman of the board. 

The duties of the board are very similar to those of the 
county commissioners, — looking after the property of the 
township, acting as a board of equalization and assess- 
ment for the township, etc. The board must approve the 
bonds of the other township officers, though the bonds, 
for safe keeping, are filed with the county clerk of the 
courts, -It levies a poll tax (poll means "head") on every 
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man between the ages of 21 and 50, unless he is a pauper 
or under a guardian. Firemen and militiamen are also 
exempt from the poll tax. A road tax is levied against 
all taxable property in the township. 

When studying the duties of the couat; conmiasioners we noticed 
the provision for count; bridges. The repairing of the bridges within 
a township is provided for as follows: 

"After anjr bridge has been built bj the county under the pro- 
Tisions of this nrticle said bridge shall be under the supervision of 
the towaahip board and ull repairs not exceeding twejitf dollars shall 
be paid by the township or townships in which said bridge is located, 
and for aU repairs exceeding twentj dollars and less than one hundred 
dollars, the first twenty dollars shall be paid by the township or town- 
ships and the balance divided equally between county and township 
or townships; and all repairs exceeding one hundred dollars shall bo 
paid by the county, but before being allowed by the county, the county 
commissioner of that district iu which said repairs sliall be made, shall 
together with tbe township board or boards consult with each other 
and agree upon tbe necessary repairs to bo done." — Pol. Code. 
■ "The town supervisors shall constitute a board of health am! within 
their respective towns ^all have and exercise all the powers necessary 
for the preservation of the public health." — Pol. Code. 

"The board of health may examine into all nuisances, sources of 
filth and causes of sickness and make such regulations respecting tbe 
same as they may judge necessary for the public health and safety of 
the inhabitants; and every person who shall violate any order or regu- 
lation made by any board of health and duly published shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceed- 
ing three months." — Pol. Code. 

Township Clerk, His duties are much like those of the 
county auditor. He is clerk of the board of supervisors, 
draws warrants on the township treasurer, posts notices 
of elections, and sends to the county auditor a report of 
the tax to be levied for township purposes. 

Township Treasurer, This officer has charge of money 
belonging to the township, receiving it from the county 
treasurer, who collects it with the state, county, and 
school district taxes. 

Township Assessor. The assessor makes out a com- 
plete list of all property which is subject to taxation. 
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He goes to each person in the township, so far as pos- 
sible, in order to make out this list. When a person tells 
just what property he possesses he is considered to be 
under oath (see "perjury" in Glossary). 

Justices of the Peace. Two are elected in each town- 
ship for two years, one being elected each year. A 
justice of the peace has power to try crimes committed 
within the county if the punishment is not greater than 
imprisonment in the county jail for thirty days, or a 
fine of one hundred dollars, or both such imprisonment 
and fine. If the crime is a greater one, the justice has 
power as a "committing magistrate," that is, he may 
order that the accused person be imprisoned until the 
higher court meets to try the offense. For most offenses 
the accused may give bonds as a guarantee of his appear- 
ance at court. Lawsuits may be tried in a justice court 
when the sum in dispute does not exceed one hundred 
dollars. (See Chapter XV.) 

Constables. These are the peace officers of the town- 
ship. Two are elected for two years, one each year. 
They also serve legal papers just as the county sheriff 
does. 

Vacancies. Section 1(M5 of the political code provides : 

"When any town fails to elect the proper number of town offleeri, 
or whenever any person elected to a town office fails to qualify, or 
whenever onj vacancy happens in anj town office from death, resig- 
nation, removal from town or other cause, the justices of the peace 
of the town, together with the board of supervisors, or a majority 
of them, shall &11 the vacancy by appointment by warrant under their 
hand, and the persons so appointed shall hold their offices until the 
next annual town meeting and until others are elected and qualified 
in their places, and shall have the same power and b« subject to the 
same duties and penalties as if they had been duly elected." The 

Kovisions of this section also apply tJi the filling of a vacancy in the 
ard of snpervisors or JustieeB of the peace. By "qualifying" for 
an office is meant tskin); an oath to support the constitution of the 
United States, the constitatlon of the state, and to faithfully perform 
the duties of the office. Usually a bond must also be given for the 
faithful accounting of all public money. 
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Good Roads Law 

Old Plan. Before 1907 each township was divided into 
several road districts and a road overseer was elected for 
each one. The road tax was "worked out" by farmers. 
Under this plan each county had from seventy-five to 
two hundred different road overseers, few of whom had 
much expert knowledge of road-making or suitable tools 
with which to work. It was rare to find an honest day's 
work done, for the custom was to "take it easy" when 
working out one's road tax. The method was very 
wasteful and ineffective. With such a system, it is no 
wonder that "America has poorer roads than any other 
civilized country on earth." A few crews of good road- 
makers with modern graders and other fools can accom- 
plish far more work in building and repairing the roads of 
a county, do better work, and do it cheaper than under 
the old plan. In the more progressive portions of the 
United States the old plan is being done away with, and 
the result is that they are getting much better roads at no 
greater cost. 

New Plan. The legislature of 1907 made some changes 
in the law, doing away with road overseers and placiHg 
the work in the hands of the township board of super- 
visors. In 1911 the legislature provided that road taxes 
levied against property and a road poll tax of two dollars 
from every man between the ages of 21 and 50 (with a 
few exceptions) shall be paid and not worked out by the 
taxpayer. There is a township road tax and also a 
county road tax. Any road repairs in one place or con- 
tinuous stretch of road which costs less than five hundred 
dollars shall be done by contract under the supervision 
of the township board of supervisors. If the cost is over 
five hundred dollars the work is done by contract under 
the supervision of the county commissioners. In couti- 
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ties having a considerable area which is mountainous an 
engineer may be employed by the county. 

New Plan Optional In many places there are objec- 
tions to the adoption of the new plan, so the legislature 
provided that the people of a township may vote to con- 
tinue working out their road tax at the rate of twenty 
cents an hour for a man, or forty cents an hour for a 
man and team. The county, too, may reject the "good 
roads law" by a majority vote. 

QUESTIONS. 

AN OLD IN8TITVTI0S. How long have towuBhips been in eziat. 
enixf What IB said bb to its importance io New Englandt 

C0NOEES8I0NAL AND CIVIL TOWNSHIPS. Tell what you 
caa of the government survey. How many aectiona in ft townslup} 
How arp they numbered} From how many principal meridians are 
ililTerent portions of South Dakota eurveyedf What is a civil town- 

OSGANIZATION OF A TOWNSHIP. What area tmiat be 
included^ How many votersT How h a civil townabip organicedf 

ANNUAL TOWN MEETING. What was the ancient cuEtom in 
northern Europet What in Switzerland and Bussia nowf When is 
the town meeting beldf How called to orderf What is the presiding 
officer calledf What is donel 

BOASD OF 8UPEBFI30BS. Number! Term» Dutiee at the 

TOWNSHIP CLEEE. His duties » 
TOWNSHIP TBEASUEES. His dutieat 
TOWNSHIP ASSESSOE. Hia daties) 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. Numbert Term? What crimes 
may be tried before a justice of the peacel What civU caseef 
CONSTABLES. Number* Term? Duties ) 
VACANCIES. Explain how vacancies in township offices are filled, 

GOOD BOADS LAW. 

OLD PLAN. Describe the old plan for repairing the roads. Why 
was it not successful t 

NEW PLAN. Who has charge of repairing the roads in a. town. 
shipf What two liinda of road taxes are tberet Who must pay 
the road poll taxT 

NEW PLAN OPTIONAL. How may the new p^an be rejected in 
any township or county! 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE TOWN 

Township, Town, Village. As we have seen, a civil 
township comprises the people occupying one or more 
congressional townships. A village is a collection of 
houses and inhabitants in a small area. The people of a 
village may desire to organize as a separate government 
from the township because they may wish fire and police 
protection, street lights, waterworks, sewerage, side- 
walks, etc. The people of the entire township naturally 
do not want to be taxed to furnish these things to the 
village. Steps may then be taken to organize as a town 
with a government separate from the township. Such 
an organized town is said to be incorporated. We usually 
speak of a county or township as being "organized," but 
of a town or city as being "incorporated." In the way 
the words are usually used in South Dakota law, a village 
is simply a thickly settled portion of a township (or, if 
the township is not organized, of a county). A town is 
an incorporated village. 

Incorporation of a Town. Before 1905 the law did not 
provide what the population must be in order to incor- 
porate. The census of that year showed fifteen incorpo- 
rated towns having a population of less than one hun- 
dred, one of them having only five people, counting men, 
women, and children. The law of that year provided 
that no new town should be incorporated until a careful 
census had been taken of the population, which must 
equal a certain number. In 1909 the legislature provided 
180 
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that there must be at least one hundred people in order to 
incorporate, thirty of whom must be voters. 

A survey is made of the area to be included, and a 
map is drawn showing its boundaries. A census is taken 
of the population, and 'the names of the heads of families 
and number of persons in each family are listed. A 
petition signed by at least one-third of the voters in the 
area is presented, with the map and census list, to the 
county commissioners. The name desired for the town 
is given in the petition, and it must be different from 
that of any incorporated town in the state. 

The county commissioners then call an election in the 
town to vote whether the town shall be incorporated or 
not. Three inspectors are elected at nine o'clock in the 
morning of the appointed day, and they conduct the 
election. If the vote is favorable the county commis- 
sioners declare the town to be incorporated and settle 
and adjust all claims and accounts between the town- 
ship and the town. 

The inspectors divide the town into not less than three 
nor more than seven districts, and call an election to 
elect the officers for the town. The regular elections are 
held on the third Tuesday of April (law of 1909). 

Town Trustees. One trustee is elected froni each dis- 
trict mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The board 
of trustees elects from its members a president and has 
many powers similar to a township board of supervisors, 
acting as a board of health and board of equalization and 
assessment, caring for town property, etc, A few addi- 
tional powers are given to the board of trustees, such as 
providing for a fire department, for sidewalks, etc The 
board of trustees appoints a marshal (corresponding to 
township constable) and a road overseer 

Other Elective Officers. There are elected each year a 
clerk, assessor, treasurer, and justice of the peace. If 
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desired, a town may have two justices of the peace. 
The duties of these officers are very similar to the duties 
of corresponding officers of the township. Thus the town 
clerk is clerk of the board of trustees, posts notices of 
election, and draws warrants for the payment of money 
by the town treasurer. 

QUESTIONS. 

TOWNSEIF, TOWN, VILLAGE. What is a villaget Why do the 
people in a Tillage uBuaily desire a government separate from that of 
the township I What is a town I 

INCORPORATION OF A TOWN. How large a population ia 
nefesBarj to incorporate a townl How manj voteraf Explain the 
four steps necessary to incorporate — survey, census, petition, election, 

TOWN TSUSTEES. How many t Duties ami powerst The presi- 
dent of the board of trustees is often called the mayor, though this 
is the corresponding officer of a city. What are the duties of the town 
macshall Of the road overseert 

OTHER ELECTIVE OFFICERS. Name the other town officers. 
Write in parallel columns the officers of the county, township, and 
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Fig. 58, Business District of Sioux Falls. 



Fig. 59. A View in Lead. 



Fig. 72. A View of the Town of Claremont. See Preceding Chapter 



Fig, 73. Second Avenue Scene, Sioux Falls. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE CITY 

Incorporation of a City. Any incorporated town hav- 
ing two hundred fifty or more people may be incorpo- 
rated as a city. Upon receiving a petition signed by 
one-eighth of the legal voters of the town, the trustees 
call an election to ascertain whether the people desire to 
incorporate as a city. H the vote is favorable, another 
election is held and city officers are elected. 

Special Charters. Before South Dakota became a state 
the territorial legislature , granted special charters to 
cities, providing by special laws how each city should be 
governed. The state constitution, adopted in 1889, pro- 
hibits the legislature from doing anything of this kind 
(see Article III, Section 23). The state legislature in 1890 
provided by general law for the government of all cities 
that might afterwards be incorporated, and also pro- 
vided that any city then having a special charter might 
incorporate again under the general law if the voters of 
the city wanted to do so. Nearly all of our cities have 
discarded their charters and incorporated under the 
general laws. 

Two Kinds of Cities. There are two kinds of city 
government in South Dakota, (a) ward cities and (b) 
cities under commission, (a) In the former the city is 
divided into districts called wards, the voters of each 
ward electing two aldermen as its representatives in 
the city council, (b) In cities under commission the city 
as a whole elects either three or five men, regardless of 
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the portion of the city in which they live, and these 
commissioners have charge of the government of the city. 
Three Classes of Cities. All cities of the state are 
divided into three classes: 

1. Cities of the first class, population 10,000 or more. 

2. Cities of the second class, population 10,000 to 2,000. 

3. Cities of the third class, population less than 2,000. 
The law provides that to determine the population in 

order to classify a city the number of votes for candidates 
for governor at the last election shall be multiplied by 
five. 

Ward Cities 

City Council. Cities of the third class are divided into 
three wards; of the second class, four; or the first class, 
six, until the population is 15,000, and an additional ward 
after that for every 10,000 inhabitants. From each ward 
two aldermen are elected for two years, one each year. 
These aldermen constitute the city council, together with 
the mayor, who is the presiding officer, though he has no 
vote excepting in case of a tie. 

The city council is a legislature for the city, being 
given many lawmaking powers. The laws it adopts for 
the city are called city ordinances. Some of its powers 
are as follows: To control the property of the city; to 
provide for the payment of the debts and expenses ; 
to borrow money and issue bonds (within certain limits) ; 
"to lay out, establish, open, alter, widen, extend, grade, 
pave, or otherwise improve streets, alleys, avenues, side- 
walks, wharves, parks, and public grounds, and vacate the 
same"; to provide for lighting and cleaning the streets: 
to name or change the name of any street; t^ establish 
regulations for the construction of buildings, th*; piping 
for gas and water, and the wiring for electricity; to pro- 
vide for waterworks and sewerage; to license peddlers, 
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pawn brokers, draymen, hackmen, plumbers, electricians, 
shows, theaters, etc.; to regulate the inspection and sale 
of bread, milk, meat, butter, and vegetables; to provide 
for fire protection ; to appoint a board of health and make 
health regulations; to regulate street railways; and to 
' provide for cemeteries, parks, and public libraries. 

From a reading of the list of powers of the city council 
(and there are many other matters which they must 
regulate) it is readily seen that the management of a 
city is the most complex government we have. It is also 
the most expensive. As the city gets larger, the difficul- 
ties and problems increase. 

City Ordinances are passed by the city council in very 
much the same way as laws are passed by the state legis- 
lature, — introduced, three readings, signing by the mayor 
(he may veto). The ordinances must be published in the 
official newspaper (the one selected by the council for 
such publications). 

The Initiative and Referendum apply to city ordi- 
nances. An ordinance may be prepared by anyone, and 
upon being petitioned by five per cent of the voters this 
proposed ordinance must be submitted to a vote of the 
people of the city. If the city council should pass an 
ordinance that met with objection, upon receiving a peti- 
tion signed by five per cent of the voters the council 
must submit the ordinance to a vote of the people, unless 
it is one "for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, or the public health, or expenditure of money in 
the ordinary course of the administration of affairs." 

The Mayor. The chief executive officer of a city is 
called a mayor. He is elected for two years. As we have 
already noticed, he presides at meetings of the city coun- 
cil. As a peace officer he Is given power within the city 
limits equal to that of a sheriff. He may pardon persons 
imprisoned in the city jail for violating city ordinances. 
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He appoints many of the officers, subject to the approval 
of the city council. 

It is the mayor's duty to see that law is enforced in 
the city. Since he appoints policemen and other officers, 
and may remove them, he has great influence Jn the 
management of city affairs and in the control of evils 
and vice which are too often found where people are 
crowded together as they are in cities. While much 
depends upon having a good mayor, he can do little 
unless he is supported by law-abiding people. A whole- 
some sentiment on the part of the citizens and a good 
mayor and other officers ar» bgth necessary for good city 
government. 

City Treasurer. The treasurer has duties similar to 
those of the treasurer of the town, township, and county. 
The county treasurer collects the general taxes for the 
city and some of the special taxes, but the city treasurer 
collects such special taxes as water rents, license fees, etc. 

City Courts. A police justice and a city justice of the 
peace are elected for two years. These officers have the 
same powers as justices of the peace of the township. 
It is customary, however, for policemen to take persons 
whom they have arrested before the police justice. 

Any city having a population of 5,000 or more may 
establish, by vote, a "municipal court" having power to 
try most kinds of civil cases where no more than five 
hundred dollars is In dispute, and criminal cases of 
misdemeanors. The city auditor is the clerk of this 
court, and the-judge must be a licensed attorpey. 

Appointive Officers. The law of 1907 (Chapter 87) 
provides : , 

"There shall be appointed by the mayor, with the approTal of the 
city eonneil, a city auditor, city attorney, city engineer, city a 
iind such other officers as may by the city council be deemed d 
and eipt-dient, " 
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The city auditor is clerk of the city council, draws 
warrants on the city treasurer, keeps the records, plats, 
and books of the city, issues licenses which are author- 
ized by the council, etc. The city attorney is the legal 
adviser of city officers, inspects bonds issued by the city, 
and defends the city and looks after its interests in all 
legal actions. The city engineer makes surveys, locates 
sewers, lays ofE sidewalk grades, curbing, etc. The city 
assessor performs duties exactly like those of township 
and town assessors. 

Other officers usually appointed are a building in- 
spector to examine and approve all plans for buildings 
and their construction, to see that chimneys, foundations, 
walls and partitions are safe; a wiring inspector to see 
that all electric wiring is done according to law; a street 
covimissioner to see to the grading, caring for, and 
cleaning of the streets and alleys ; a water commissioner 
to look after the laying of water pipes, sewers, etc. ; a 
health inspector to see that garbage and offensive matter 
be not left in streets and alleys, post quarantine cards, 
disinfect houses, etc. The police department is placed 
in charge of a chief of police acting under instructions 
from the mayor. The fire department is also in charge 
of a chief, with other officers and employes. 

Cities Under Commission 

A New Plan. Within recent years a new form of city 
government has been adopted by hundreds of cities that 
were not satisfied with the way their affairs were man- 
aged. Galveston, Texas, Los Angeles, California, and 
Des Moines, Iowa, have been the pioneers in trying 
various new features of this plan. In 1907 the legislature 
of South Dakota passed an excellent law which includes 
the best features of the various plans that have been 
most successful. 
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The Commission Theory. The theory upon which this 
plan is based is that the management of the affairs of a 
city is a business proposition to be placed in the hands 
of a small board having large powers just as any other 
corporation is managed. This board is elected by the 
entire city and held responsible by the entire city instead 
of being made up of representatives of wards of the city. 
Under the ward system a person who is unfit for the 
office may be elected alderman from a ward and he will 
act for the entire city, vote to expend the city's money, 
an4 the city as a whole may not think he is fit to serve, 
but as long as he can get elected from that ward he will 
remain in the council. In the city of Chicago a man who 
was noted for his bad character owned almost every 
saloon and tenement house in his ward and controlled 
the voters there so that he was elected over and over 
again, although the city as a whole did not favor his 
election. Then, too, an alderman elected from a ward 
will seek to have his ward improved at the expense of 
the city. According to the commission theory, a city is 
too compact a group to be divided off into geographical 
districts, each of which is to have its representatives on 
the governing board. Five of the best men should be 
chosen to rule the city regardless of the parts of the city 
in which they live. 

Term of Office. According to the commission theory, 
officers should be elected for a term that is long enough 
to enable them not simply to learn the duties but to 
become competent to discharge them well. Each com- 
missioner is elected for five years. One is elected each 
year. 

The Recall. An unwise choice might be made and an 
incompetent commissioner might be elected. A provision 
is made whereby the people may put a commissioner out 
of office and elect another if they choose, A petition 
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signed by fifteen per cent of the voters may demand an 
election to decide whether a commissioner shall be 
retained in office or another elected in his place. 

A Board of Specialists. One of the principal advan- 
tages of the commission plan is that the work is appor- 
tioned among the commissioners according to the spedal 
knowledge and ability of each. Where there are five 
commissioners they are designated as follows: 

a. Police and Fire Commissioner. This officer has 
under his special charge the enforcement of all police 
regulations of the city and general supervision over the 
fire department. 

b. Commissioner of Streets and Public Property. He 
has charge of the supervision of streets and alleys, public 
grounds, and the lighting and cleaning of them. 

c. Waterworks and Sewerage Commissioner. This com- 
missioner has charge of the construction, maintenance and 
operation of the waterworks and sewer system and sees 
to the enforcement of all regulations concerning them. 

d. Commissioner of Finance and Revenue. He has 
charge of the laws for the assessment and collections of 
taxes of all kinds and manages the finances of the city. 

e. Mayor. One commissioner has general duties as 
mayor. He presides at meetings of the board and votes 
with the other commissioners, but has no veto power. 
Each commissioner has the power of a sheriff as a peace 
officer. 

Responsibility Fixed. Under the ward system it is 
very difficult to fix responsibility for defects. Under the 
commission system it is usually easy to know who is at 
fault if the streets are not properly cleaned or other 
defects appear. Excepting at the first election or when 
vacancies are to be filled, only one commissioner is 
elected at a time. Suppose it is waterworks and sewerage 
commissioner; the voters of the city then may choose the 
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person who is most capable of managing this important 
department of the city. 

The board as a whole has the same powers as a city 
council under the ward system. As under the ward 
system, cities under commission are divided into three 
classes on basis of population. Salaries are classified 
according to the class to which the city belongs. 

Qualifications of Commissioners. A commissioner 
must be a voter, twenty-six years old, an owner of real 
estate, and a resident of the city at least two years. 

Other Officers. All of the usual officers and employes, 
such as city engineer, attorney, etc., are chosen and 
removed by the board. 

Cities May Adopt. Any city incorporated under the 
ward system may adopt the commission plan. A petition 
signed by fifteen per cent of the voters may demand that 
an election be held to decide whether the plan shall be 
adopted. 

The following South Dakota cities were among the 
first to adopt the commission plan: Aberdeen, Canton, 
Del! Rapids, Huron, Pierre. Rapid City, Sioux Falls, Ver- 
million, and Yankton. The population of all of the cities, 
towns, and villages of the state is given in the Appendix. 

QUESTIONS. 

ISCOBPOSATION OF A CITY. How may a town ineoTporate u 
a eityt 

SPECIAL CHARTERS. By whom gTantedl Can the legislatare 
now grant such charters to eitieef 

TWO KINDS OF CITIES. Explain the two kinds of cities. 

TEBEE CLASSES OF CITIES. What cities are ot the firat class! 
Second f Third T Name some cities in each class. 

WASD CITIES. 

CITY COUNCIL. "What are aldennent How many! Who is the 
Residing officer of the city councilf What are city ordinanceal 
What are the powers of the city council! 

CITT ORDINANCES. How passed! 
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INITIATIVE AND SEFEBENDUM. Explain hew thcM apply to 
dtj ordioamceB. 

THE MAYOB. Tennt Power u a peace officer! Pariloning 
powerl Appointive power! What support must the mayor have to 
enforce laws agaiiurt vice aid crimest 

CITY TEEASVBEB. Who collect! nearly all city taxes! What 
tajces are collected by the city treasurer! 

CITY COVETS. What three eourta are provided lor Bonth Dakota 

APPOINTIPE OFFICERS. Make a list of these officer* and their 

CITIES UNDEB COMMISSION. 

A NEW PLAN. What cities were among the firtt to adopt the 
Den plan! 

THE COMMISSION THEOBT. What is eaid as to the aiie ot the 
board and its election! Under the ward system, how may an nnflt 
person remain in the city council, even if the people of the city do 
not want him! 

TEEM Of OFFICE. Why is a long term given the comnuseioDera! 

TEE RECALL. How may a commisstoner who is not satisfactory 
be put out of office! 

A BOABD OF SPECIALISTS. Where there are five commissioners 
(the usual plan), what ie the work of each! 

BESPONSIBILITIES FIXED. What is the advantage of the com- 
mission plan for holding officers responsible for their acta! What is 
the advantage of electing one commissioner at a time! Compare the 
powers of a board of commissionerB with those of n city conncil. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF C0MMIS8IONEBS. Name them. 

OTHEB OFFICERS. Name them. 

CITIB8 HAY ADOPT. How may cities adopt this plan! 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 

Interpreting and Applying Law. We have studied 
how laws are passed and how they are enforced by the 
state, county, township, town, and city. In the enforce- 
ment of law there must be some method of deciding 
how the law applies in a given instance, or whether a 
person who is accused of violating the law is guilty or 
not. Courts are established to interpret the law and 
apply it in cases that arise. The United States main- 
tains a system of courts to try cases which involve 
the federal constitution and laws (see Chapter VIII), 
and the state maintains courts to try cases which involve 
state laws. 

The courts provided for by law in South Dakota are 
(a) the state supreme court, (b) circuit courts, (c) county 
courts, (d) municipal courts, and (e) courts of justices 
of the peace. All but the first two have been discussed 
(see Index for references). 

State Supreme Court 
Supreme Judges. The supreme court is the highest 
court in the state. It consists of five judges and holds 
all of its sessions at Pierre, Until 1909 there were only 
three judges. The judges are chosen from districts by a 
vote of the entire state, and their term is six years. 
While they necessarily live at Pierre^ their legal resi- 
dence is in the districts from which they were originally 
chosen. They must be licensed to practice law in the 
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State, thirty years old, citizens of the United States, 
residents of the state two years, and residents of the 
districts from which they are chosen. Vacancies are 
filled by appointment by the governor. At least three 
of the judges hear each case, and at least three must 
unite in a decision. They adopt their own rules and 
elect one of their members presiding judge. The pre- 
siding judge corresponds to chief justice (see Index), ' 
as he is called in the supreme court of the United States 
and of many states. 

Officers. The judges appoint a clerk to record all deci- 
sions and proceedings; a reporter, who must be a law- 
yer, to publish the opinions and authorities filed by law- 
yers in cases before the court and the decisions of the 
court. These decisions are bound and preserved as "South 
Dakota Reports," and are quoted and referred to as 
authorities all over the United States; a marshal, to serve 
papers and perform such duties as the sheriff or constable 
does in lower courts; a librarian has charge of the law 
library; and stenographers write out testimony, deci- 
sions, etc. 

Jurisdiction. Bj' the jurisdiction of a court is meant 
the power of the court to try cases. There are two prin- 
cipal kinds of jurisdiction, original and appellate. By 
original jurisdiction of a court is meant its power to try 
cases beginning or originating there. Appellate juris- 
diction is the power of a court to try cases that have 
been appealed to it from lower courts. 

Original Jurisdiction. Very few cases ever originate 
in the supreme court. Nearly all of its work is in hearing 
cases that have been tried in a lower court, to determine 
whether the trial was legally conducted. Certain cases 
may begin in this court, usually those involving what 
are called remedial writs, such as injunctions, writs of 
mandamus, habeas corpus, certiorari (see "Writs" in 
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Glossary for definitions of these terms). The circuit 
court, however, usually issues these writs and tries the 
cases involved. In case the state auditor refuses to allow 
a claim against the state, action may be commenced in 
the supreme court. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. Appeals may usually be taken 
to the supreme court from decisions of lower courts on 
the following grounds : (a) that the Judge did not rule 
correctly as to what evidence should be admitted; (b) 
that the judge gave incorrect instructions to the jury, or 
(c) that the evidence was not sufficient to support the 
verdict. There are other grounds for appeal not so easily 
explained here. The supreme court may (a) affirm the 
judgment of the lower court, (b) reverse it, (c) order a 
new trial of the case, or (d) in certain cases may order a 
judgment to be entered in the court below. 

No Jury. As a general rule judges of a court interpret 
the law and decide what it means in a given case, and 
juries decide what the facts are if they are in dispute. 
The supreme court is a court of law, not of fact, so it 
never has a jury. If a case coming before it involves a 
dispute as to what the facts are, the case, or that portion 
of it, is sent to a circuit court, where a jury is called, 
testimony taken, and the facts decided. There is no 
appeal possible from a decision of this court unless the 
case involves the laws or constitution of the United States 
or is a case between citizens of different states, in which 
case the matter may be transferred to a federal court. 
The famous Dred Scott decision (see any United States 
history) was one of this kind. 

Constitutionality of a Law. Any law, city ordinance, 
decision of an officer, or legal proceeding of any kind 
must not violate the constitution of the state. The 
supreme court of the state is the only one that can finally 
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decide whether a given law, ordinance, etc., conlorms to 
the state constitution.* 

To Licetue Attorneys. To practice Ian Id any court of the itate, 
excepting that of a juetkc of the peace, one must have & licenM. 
These licenses are granted bj the sapreme court of the state after an 
examination of the applicants. Oraduatee of the college of law at 
the state univeisitj are granted licenses irithont eiaminatios. (To 
practice law in anj federal court, one must have a license iasaed bj 
a United States district court.) 

State Circuit Courts 

Circuit Judges. The state is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts or "circuits,"t in each of which a judge is elected 



FIs. es. state Judicial Circuits. South Dakota Is diTldHi into twelTS 

Jndictal clrcalta. This diagram sbowB the Indian reefrTatlona as bounded 
a ISU. 8. R— SlandlDg Rock. C. R. — Chepenne River. C. C. — Clierrj 
In 13U. L. B.— Lower Brule. P. R.~Plne Ridge. R.— Rosebud. 

for four years. He must be "learned in the law" (that is, 
licensed by the supreme court), twenty-five years of age, 

• Tbe supreme court of the Unlled States Oaall)' decides whether a law 
passed by coagreea, by tbe slate leelHlalure or an; other law making 
bodr. or anv legal decfHlan or proceeding, vlolales Ibe consCltullon oC tbe 
United BtateB. 

t Called circuits (Lat, c(rcum, arouod+(re, to go) from the (act tliat 
the circuit Judges go around from countf Ip county trying cases, see 
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a citizen of the United States, a resident of the state one 
year, and a resident of the circuit where elected. 

Officers. Each organized county elects a clerk of the 
courts (county and circuit courts) and a sheriff, who act 
as officers of the circuit court when it is held in the 
county (twice a year in each county). Stenographers 
are appointed by the judge to take down testimony and 
other transactions. Any attorney connected with a case 
that is being tried is also an officer of the court. In case 
a person accused of crime cannot afford to employ a 
lawyer to defend him, the judge appoints one and the 
county pays for his services. 

Jurisdiction. The circuit court has original jurisdic- 
tion in almost any kind of case that may arise. The 
principal exceptions are as follows: 

a. Probate Cases (see Index). These are tried in the 
county court. Many of them may be appealed to the 
circuit court. 

b. City and Town Ordinances. Violations of city and 
town ordinances must be tried before city or town jus- 
tices or municipal judges. 

c. Federal Cases. Actions involving the Constitution, 
treaties, or laws of the United States, or those between 
states or between citizens of different states are tried in 
a United States court (see Chapters VIII and XXI). 
Crimes committed on Indian reservations are also tried 
in a federal court, and the state courts have no jurisdic- 
tion over them. 

Other State Courts, County, municipal, and justice 
courts have limited jurisdiction in criminal and civil 
cases, and have the power of committing magistrates 
in case of felony. Most cases tried in these lower courts 
may be appealed to the state circuit court (see pp. 288 
and 289). 
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Steps in a Trial 

Criminal and Civil Actions. A criminal action is one 
prosecuted by the state against a person charged with a 
public offense or crime. The state is represented by the 
state's attorney for the county where the offense was 
committed. A civil action is one brought by a person, 
firm, or corporation against another person, firm, or cor- 
poration. A civil action is usually called a lawsuit. 

Complaint, Summons, Answer.* In a civil action the 
person bringing the action {called the plaintiff) makes a 
complaint before a judge (or justice of the peace). He or 
his attorney signs and swears to this. The attorney for 
the plaintiff then issues a summons to the person against 
whom the action is brought (called the defendant). In 
this summons the defendant is notified that he must 
make answer to the complaint at a certain time. 

The SDiainoDB is aerred bj a alicriff or other peace officpi, hut 
ma; be nerved bj an; voter in the connt; who hag uo interest in the 
case. If, in the answer of the defendant, a counterclaim is made, the 
plaintiff ma; make a reply to the answer. The^ papers inclade 
every point in dispute and are called the pleadings. If either plain- 
tiff or defendant fails to appear at the appointed time, he loses his 
case and must paj the costs of the action besides. 

COMPLAINT, WASTCANT, PLEA. In a criminnl action the state 
of South Dakota is the plaintiff and the person making the comphilnt 
before n justice of the peace is called the complaining witness. After 
the complaint has been made a warrant of arrest is issued, as described 
in Chapter XI (see "sheriff" in the Index). The accused person 
(defendant) is taken by the sheriff, or other peace officer, before the 
justice and required to enter a plea of guilty or not guilty of the 



._.... ."^ -v^^ .^ — ^ a demurrer, clalm- 

: baa not jarladictlon, that there are not sufllclent 
grounoB to sapport an action, or that there is aome other good and legal 
reason why the caBe rannot be tried. 

The detendant and plain I IS are called "parties 

use of the word "party'" for peraon. and Its use L. ..„— _. 

tontracts and otbcr legal papers, ia correct and haa the sancllon of good 
nsage. Outelde of legal docnments. however, Websler'a International Dic- 
tionary condemnB the use ot the word "party" when one means "person" 
(sec the word "party" In the dictionary). This la equally true ot the 
Improper nae of such terms as "aald." "same," etc. It Is well to remem- 
ber that lawyers anil others who Irequently use ancli eipresalons In legal 
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aeciiBBtioii. Usnallj a trial cannot be held imtil wltnesate have been 
sutomoaed and otber preparatJona made. In most cases the accused 
may fainiBh bail or BecnritT for his appearance at the time of the 
pTeliminary examination, otherwise be mast sta; in jail. Id a civil 
action, it is verj rare that the defendant is arrested and held in 
custody. 

SVBPCBKA, VENISE. The annunons issned to compel the attend- 
ance of a witness is called a mbpiXTia (Lat. mb. ooder + P<ena 
paniahment). The summons requiring the attendance of jnrora is 
called a venire (Lat. venire, to go). 

The Opening. After the jury has been selected and 
sworn, the case is opened by the counsel for the plaintiflE 
(in a criminal case, the state's attorney). He presents 
the complaint and outlines to the jury what he intends to 
prove. 

Evidence. The witnesses for the plaintiff are then 
Examined. The counsel for the plaintiff questions his 
witness until the facts are brought out, and then the 
counsel for the defendant questions, or "cross-examines," 
the witness. After the witnesses for the plaintiff have 
all testified, the counsel for the defendant opens the case 
for the defense, explaining to the jury what he intends to 
prove. The witnesses for the defense then testify, the 
counsel for the defense first questioning them, and then 
the counsel for the plaintiff cross-examining them. After 
the evidence for the defense has been given, the plaintiff 
may introduce evidence to contradict anything offered in 
the defense. This is called the rebuttal. 

Each witness first takes the following oath, adminis- 
tered by the clerk or by the judge : 

"You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give relative 
to the cause now nnder consideration shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing bnt the truth. So help you Qod." 

To violate an oath is perjury, a penitentiary offense. 

People usually dislike to give evidence in court against 
a person. It should be remembered, however, that in a 
trial a witness does not ?ct in a private capacity, but is 
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exactly like a public official and represents the public 
welfare and not his own individual desire. This is equally 
true of pupils giving testimony in school. There is a 
marked difference between petty "tattling" and the giving 
of evidence when questioned by the teacher. 

Argument*. The counsel for the plaintiff then ad- 
dresses the jury, presenting his argument. The counsel 
for the defendant follows with his argument, and then 
the counsel for the plaintiff closes the argument. This 
is the usual order of the arguments. The argument is 
often improperly called the "plea" or "pleading." 

Charge to Jury. The judge then reads his instructions 
to the jury as to the law in the case. This is called his 
charge to the jury. A justice of the peace, not necessarily 
being learned in the law, never gives such instructions. 

Verdict. The jury then retire to a room by them- 
selves, consider the evidence, and bring in a decision. 
If they cannot agree they may be discharged, and a 
new trial must be held. The verdict (Lat. vera, true + 
dicere, to say) in a criminal case is "guilty" or "not 
guilty." In some cases the jury also determine the 
degree of crime and punishment. In a civil case the 
verdict is usually, "We find for the plaintiff in the sum 

of $ and the costs and disbursements of this 

action, or "We find for the defendant," in which case the 
plaintiff must pay the costs of the trial. 

The Jury 

Grand Jury. It is the duty of the grand jury to 
investigate causes of crime and accuse any who should 
be tried. In the United States courts the grand jury 
always meets for this purpose, but in South Dakota a 
grand jury is not called unless the circuit judge con- 
siders it necessary or desirable. In the "United Stat9§ 
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courts the grand jury consists of from fifteen to twenty- 
three men ; in South Dakota, of from six to eight men. 

The grand jury sits in secret; the state's attorney is 
its legal adviser; and it usually examines only the wit- 
nesses against a suspected person. The grand jury does 
not decide whether a man is guilty, but simply whether 
there is enough evidence against a person to accuse him 
and have him arrested and tried. The accusation may 
take one of two forms, (a) An indictment (in-dite'- 
ment) is an accusation drawn up by the state's attorney 
and approved by the grand jury, (b) A presentment is 
an accusation made by the grand jury independent of 
the state's attorney. 

Petit Jury. The duty of the petit jury is to hear 
evidence in trials and decide cases. The petit jury con- 
sists of twelve men. In criminal cases all must agree in 
a verdict, but in nearly all civil cases involving no more 
than one hundred dollars, three-fourths of the jury may 
decide the case. In justice courts the jury usually 
consists of six men. 

How Summoned. Two hundred names of competent 
persons are chosen from assessors' lists of the various 
townships, towns, and cities of the county. The clerk of 
the courts, county auditor, county treasurer and sheriff 
select by lot from the list of two hundred the number of 
jurors ordered by the judge of the circuit court. Venires 
are then issued by the clerk of the courts to the sheriff 
commanding him to summon the persons thas chosen. 
The following cannot be compelled to serve as jurors: 
clergymen, physicians, postmasters, mail carriers, fire- 
men, or those who Have served five years as firemen (the 
latter must be twenty-five years old, and they are also 
exempt from poll tax), certain county officers, and all 
persons over sixty years of age. 

The common method of seliictmg jurors in a justice 
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court is for the justice of the peace to make out a list of 
twelve suitable persons; the plaintiff is then permitted 
to strike out three names, the defendant three, and the 
remaining six are summoned. 

How Impaneled. The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Sections 304 and 306) describes the method as follows : 

"At the opening of the court the clerk must prepare separate bal- 
lots, coutaioing the names of the persona returned as jurors, which 
must be folded as nearlj alike as poaaible, and so that the aame 
cannot^ be seen, and must deposit them in a BufGcient boi. " 

"Before the aame of ao^ juror is drawn, the box must be closed 
and shaken, so as to intermingle the ballots therein. The clerk must 
then, without looking at the ballots, draw tbem from the box." 

When a name is drawn, the juror steps forward and is 
examined as to his qualifications to act as a juror in the 
case before the court. He may be objected to on certain 
grounds. The drawing is continued until twelve have 
been accepted. In case the list of those summoned is 
exhausted before twelve jurors have been accepted, addi- 
tional jurors, called talesmen, are summoned, 

MAXIMS OP JTJRI8PRDDENCE. 

When the reason of a rule ceases, to Hhoatd the rale Itself. 

Where the reason Is the aame, the rule sbould be the same. 

One mugt not change bis purpose to the Injury ot another. 

Any one may waive the advantage ot a law Intended solely for his 
benent. bnt a law eBtablished for a public reason cannot be contravened 
hy a private agreement. 

One must so use bia own rights as not to Infringe upon the rights of 
another. 

He who consents to an act la not wroneed by [t. 

Acquiescence In error takes away the right of objecting to It. 

No one can take advantage of bis own wrong. 

He who haa fraudulently dispossessed himself of a thing may be treated 
. as If he still bad possession. 

He who can and does not forbid that which Is done on hla behalf Is 
deemed to have bidden It. 

No one should sulfer bj' tbe act of another. 

He who tafces the benefit must bear the burden. 

One who grants a thing Is presumed to grant alao whatever Is essential 



r-JBlble for that wl 

The law belpa the vigilant before 

The law respects form less tban nu-jt,-—.-^. 

That which ^ught^ to have be™ done Is to be reprdcd 



whom, and against h 
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That wbtcta dod not apiwar to eilit b to be eluded m 1( It did not 

Tbe law never requlrea tmpoBalblUtleB. 

The law nellber does nor reqolrea Idle acta. 

Tbe law disregard* trifles. 

PartlcDlar expresalons gusllfT those wblcb are seneraL 

ContemporaneDUH vipoaUlou Is In geDeial tbe beat. 

Tbe greater coDtalna the leu. 

SaperUalty doea not vitiate. 

That IB certain which can be made certain. 

Time does not coaSrm a void act. 

The iBCldeut follows the priaclpal. not the prlacioal the IncidenL 

An tntecpretation which gives effect la pielerred to one which makes 

iDterpretatloD must be reaaonable. 
Where one of two Innocent persons 

be by whose ue»llgence 11 bappened n 

—Civil Code. 



STATE SUPREME COURT. 

SUPREME JUDGES. Numbert Where does the supreme conrt 
hold all of its aesBiODsf Their qualiflcatiousf How eboseni TenD 
of office t How are vacancies filled f How man7 judges bear each 
cHsel How many must unite in a decisionf How is the presiding 
judge chosen t 

OFFICERS. Name the officera of the court and their dutiea. 

JURISDICTION. What is meant by the jurisdiction of a conrtt 
What are the two principal kinds? Define each? 

ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. What are some of the caacH which 
maj originate in the supreme court t 

APPELLATE JURISDICTION. On what grounds are eases 
usnally appealed to the supreme court? What may tbe supreme court 
decide? 

NO JURY. What does the judge decide in triftlat The jnrYt 
Whj does the supreme court never have a juryt When may cases be 
appealed from the state supreme courtt Give a case of this kind. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A LAW. Who finaUy deddee whether 
a legal proceeding violates the constitution of the statef Of the 
United Stalest 

LICENSE ATTORNEYS. Who may practice lawt How ia a 
license obtained! 

STATE CIRCUIT COURTS. 

CIRCUIT JUDGES. Into how many circuits is the state dividedt 
How many judges in each! TermT His qualificationa! 

JURISDICTION. Name three kinds of cases which may not orig- 
inate in the circuit court. Other cases, from murder to a petty 
lawsuit, may originate in this court. 

OTHER STATE COURTS. Name the other courts of the slata. 



THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 



BTBPa IN A TBIAL. 



CRIMINAL AND CIVIL ACTIONS. What u a niminal actiont 
See the tenD "action" in tbe Qloasarj', 

COMPLAINT, SUMMONS, ANSWBB. Define plaintiff, D»- 
fendant. See thme terma in the Glowarj. What ia a civil com- 
plaiatT Who iMDCB a Bammoiui t Who aervea the •ominoiial What 
are these tliree papers calledf What is a repljt A denmrrert 

COMPLAINT, WABSANT, PLEA. Who la the plaintiff Id a 
criminal actiouT Describe a warrant of arrest. What is bailf Bee 
' ' bail ' ' in tbe Gloasarj. 

SVBPtBNA, VBNIBE. Wbat aie theset See OloSBarr. 

TBE OPENINO. How is the case op«nedf 

EVIDENCB. Which witneaaes are examioed fircti Wbeo does the 
counsel for the defense open his side of tbe easet What oath does 
a witncM takef If a witness does not lihe to use the word "swear" 
be ma^ say "affinn," though the effect is eiactlj tbe Hune. What 
ia perjury f Distingoisli between g;iving evidence and "tattling." 

ABGUMBNTS. What is tbe nsuta order of tbe argomenU b; the 
lawyers! 

C3ABQB TO JUBT. What Is tbist Wby doM not a justice of 
the peace give nieh inatmctions to tbe jnryf 

VEEDICT. Whet is the original (Latin) meaning of tbia wordi 
What is the verdict in a criminal caseT In a civil caset 

TBS JUBT. 

BBAND JUST. What is the duty of the grand juryt What 
courts call this juryf When Is it summoned in South Dakota circuit 
courtsi How many jurorsl Tell what this jury does. What is an 
indietmenti A presentmentt 

PETIT JUBT. The duty of this juryt Number of jurors! How 
many must agree in a verdict. 

SOW SUMMONED. Erolain bow jurors are chosen. Wbo are 
exempt from jury dutyt Wuat is the method of selecting jurois in 
a justice court 1 

EOTF IMPANELED. Tsphia tbe method. What are talesmenf 
MAXIMS OF JTJBISPBUDENCE. 

These ore principies which guide when tbe law makes no deSnite 
pTovisioo. Bead them careful^. Bepeat ten of them. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

r^e gtabitily of a republican form of government depending on 
the morality and intetUgeTtce of the people, it ghall be the duty of 
the legislature to establish and maintain a general and uniform 
ey$tem of public echools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, and 
equally open to all, a^id to adopt all suitable means to aeatre to the 
people the advantages and opportunities of education. — Art, Fill, 
Constitution. 

Education in a Republic In kingdoms a prince is edu- 
cated with great care because some day he may become 
king and will then have many responsibilities. In a 
republic like ours, where enlightened public opinion rules, 
all of the boys and girls are princes and princesses who 
are certain some day to be the rulers of the greatest coun- 
try on earth. It is supremely important, then, that they 
be educated and trained for' their duties and responsi- 
bilities. The ballot is powerful, but intelligent public 
sentiment is far more powerful, because votes are the ex- 
pression of public convictions. It is important, then, that 
all young people be educated even though many of them 
never vote or hold office. 

Public Education. Education is a public necessity, 
for all children have need of training for citizenship. It 
is right, then, that the public should compel parents to 
educate their children and should provide schools at public 
expense. Churches or private organizations may assist 
in this important work if they wish, but they should 
never be given public money to carry on the work. As a 
rule, children should be educated by the people and for 
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the people, rather than by a special interest, for that spe- 
cial interest, however important it may seem. 

"No appropriation of laoJa, monef or other property or creilitB to 
aid anj aectarian school shall ever be made by tbe Htate, or anj county 
or munieipalitj within the state, nor aball tbe atate or anj coimty or 
munieipality within the state accept anj giant, conveyance, gift or 
bequest of laniTs, money or othw property to be UBe<l for sectarian 
purposes, and no sectarian instruction sliall be aiJntred in any ecbool 
or institution aiiled or supported by the state." — Art. VllI, Constitu- 
tion. 

Compulsory Education. The session laws of 1909 pro- 
vide for compulsory education as follows : 

"Every person having under his control a child between the ages 
of eight and fourteen, both inclusive, shsll annually cause such child 
ti; regularly attend some public or private day school for tbe entire 
term during which the public school in the district in which be resides 
is in session. Provided, that tba district board luay decrease the 
required term of attendance to not less then sixteen weeks, twelve 
weeks of which must be consecutive." 

Truant officers are appointed by the boards in cities 
and towns having independent school districts, and the 
county superintendent is the truant officer for other dis- 
tricts in his county. Any persons who employ children 
under the age of fifteen during hours when the public 
schools are in session may be punished. 

School Districts 

School Corporations. For the purpose of maintaining 
public schools the people of the state are organized into 
school districts. Like the county, township, town, and 
city, a school district is a corporation, and as such it may 
sue or be sued, make contracts, own property, and man- 
age its affairs through its officers. Some school districts 
are still governed by special charters granted by the ter- 
ritorial legislature before 1889. These may reorganize 
and be governed by the general laws of the state. 

Kinds of Districts. We have a great variety of school 
districts in this state, some districts comprising the 
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people of a small area supporting only one school and 
some comprising the people of several townships sup- 
porting many schools. They are all governed by the 
same general laws and have boards with the same powers, 
the principal differences among them being the area and 
number of schools maintained in each. Provision is made 
for dividing the districts that are considered too large or 
consolidating them if that is^ desired. Experience seems 
to indicate decided advantages where the district is made 
larger rather than smaller. To distinguish these from 
the "independent" districts provided for towns and cities, 
we may call them coihmon school districts. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that independent districts 
prpvide "common school" education and common school 
districts are in most particulars as "independent" as those 
in cities and towns. 

Common School Districts. As a general rule a com- 
mon school district comprises the same area as a civil 
township. The school board consists of a chairman, 
elected in 1907 and every three years thereafter; a clerk, 
elected in 1908 and every three years thereafter; and a 
treasurer, elected in 1909 and every three years thereafter. 
The election occurs on the third Tuesday of June, begin- 
ning at2:00o'clockP.M., closing in two hours in districts 
having but one school and in four hours in districts having 
more than one school. At 3 :00 o'clock the voters assemble 
and may decide when schools shall be in session, hov? 
much money shall be raised by taxation, provide for 
repairs to school buildings, the removal of them, the 
erection of new ones, etc. Special school meetings may 
be called by a petition of five voters. 

The school board carries out the decisions of school 
meetings and makes all provisions not agreed upon then. 
It provides transportation for children when necessary, 
employs teachers, plants trees and shrubs on the school 
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grounds, and, in general, has charge of the property and 
affairs of the district. The board holds regular meetings 
on the second Tuesday in July and the last Tuesday in 
November and March, Special meetings may be held 
at any time. 

The duties of the members of the board are expressed 
in their titles. The chairman presides at meetings of the 
board and school meetings, and signs warrants for the 
payment of money. The clerk keeps records of the trans- 
actions of the board and of school meetings, draws war- 
rants on the treasurer for the payment of money, posts 
election notices, takes a census of the children of school 
age (over six and under twenty-one) in the district, and 
sends reports of the census and other matters concern- 
ing the school district to the county superintendent. He 
reports the tax levy to the county auditor. The treasurer 
cares for the money of the school district. School dis- 
trict taxes are paid to the county treasurer and he sends 
the money thus collected to the school district treasurer. 
Tuitions paid by pupils who do not live in the district are 
paid to the district treasurer. Vacancies on the board are 
filled by appointments made by the county superintendent 
until the next election. 

Township High School. Provision is made for the or- 
ganization of township districts for the purpose of main- 
taining a high school. Several townships may unite for 
this purpose. The other school districts in the township 
or townships continue to manage their common schools 
as before. 

Independent Districts. Most cities and towns of the 
state are organized as independent districts, though in 
some cases they are simply a part of a common school 
district as just described. The independent school dis- 
trict usually has the same boundaries as the city or town, 
though it may include outside territory. The pupil 
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should think of the people of a city or town as organized 
for educational purposes as a school corporation, with 
officers and property; and the same people as organized 
for governmental purposes as a civic corporation, with 
officers and property. Each corporation is entirely sepa- 
rate from the other, — indeed, a member of the city coun- 
cil cannot be a member of the school board. 

How Organized. Any city or town having a popula- 
tion of one hundred or more within a radius of one mile 
from the center, whether incorporated or not, may or- 
ganize an independent district. A majority of the voters 
petition the county superintendent and he provides for 
the necessary elections to decide the matter and to elect 
officers. 

Board of Education. The board having charge of the 
property and affairs of an independent district is called 
the board of education and consists of five members, 
each elected from any portion of the district for two 
years. (In cities under commission each is elected for 
five years, one each year,- at the regular municipal elec- 
tion.) School elections are held on the third Tuesday in 
June, except in cities under commission, the polls being 
open from 8:00 A. M. until 5:00 P. M. A clerk is ap- 
pointed by the board and the people elect a treasurer for 
three years, neither being a member of the board. The 
duties and powers of the board are very much like those 
of the school boafds of common schools, having some- 
what greater power in taxation and issuance of bonds, 
building school houses, and providing for a high school. 

Teachers' Certificates 

"No person shall be allowed to teach in any of the pnblie schools 
of this state nor drnw nages as a public achool teacher who is not a 
holder of a valid teachera' certificate." 

"No person shall be entitled to a certificate of any grade who has 
not attained the age of eighteen years and who does not present 
evidence of good moral character. "— Session Laws, 1907. 



.oogic 



HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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SOME ARTISTIC STRUCTURES. 
Methodist Church, Aberdeen. 
Court House Square and Co. H Monument, Watertoij/^t^Qnl^^ 
Elks' Club House, Watertown. ^ o 

Carnegie Library, Miibatik. 
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Professional Certificates. Two kinds of professions! 
certificates are issued by the superintendent of public 
instruction — life diplomas and state certificates. Either 
one entitles the holder to teach in any common school 
or high school of the state. 

A life diploma may be obtained by a teacher who has 
had forty months of successful experience if (a) he is a 
graduate of the state university or an approved college 
and has taken a certain amount of professional work; 
(b) if he is a graduate of a state normal school, or nor- 
mal school of equal grade, and has taken at least six years 
of work beyond the eighth grade; or (c) by passing ex- 
aminations. 

A stale certificate, valid for five years, may be obtained 
by graduates of state normal schools, or other schools of 
equal rank, providing the course completed extends six 
years beyond the eighth grade and contains a certain 
amount of professional work, and providing also that 
the applicant has had eighteen months' successful ex- 
perience in teaching. 

Provisional certificates, of equal rank with state cer- 
tificates and valid for two years, are issued to normal 
school graduates who have not had the required ex- 
perience in teaching. A state certificate may also be 
obtained by examination provided the applicant has had 
at least twenty7four months' successful experience. The 
longer experience is required for those who are not nor- 
mal school graduates because of their lack of profes- 
sional training, which includes practice teaching under 
trained critics. A state certificate may be renewed. 

Elementary School CertiBcates. Four kinds of cer- 
tificates are issued by the superintendent of public in- 
struction, which entitle the holders to teach in the first 
eight grades of the public schools. First grade certificates 
are valid for three years in any county of the state. To 
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obtain one of these certificates a person must pass a 
suitable examination or do four years' work beyond the 
eighth grade, two years of which must be in a state 
normal school or an approved school which has a normal 
department in which professional work and practice teach- 
ing are done. Successful experience covering a period of 
months is also required. The first grade certificate may 
be renewed without examination if the teacher is suc- 
cessful. A second grade certificate may be obtained by 
examination or by doing two years' normal school work 
beyond the eighth grade. It is valid for two years. Third 
grade certificates may be obtained only by examination 
and are valid for one year in a certain district designated 
by the county superintendent. Only two of these cer- 
tificates may be issued to the same person, A primary 
certificale may be issued to teachers in kindergartens 
and in first and second grades of city and town schools. 
It is valid for five years in the county where issued but 
may be made valid in other counties by the endorsement 
of the county superinte.ident. 

A regents' certificate is a state certificate equal to one 
of the first grade and is valid anywhere in the state for 
two years. It is issued by the state board of regents to 
students who have attended a state normal school at 
least twenty-two weeks and have accomplished a cer- 
tain amount of professional work. 

Special certificates of the first, second, or third grade 
may be issued by county superintendents to applicants 
who were unable to be present at the regular public ex- 
amination. Such certificates, like the other elementary 
school certificates, are valid only in grades below the 
high school and only until the next regular examination. 

Special Provisions. In independent districts in cities 
of the first class (having a population of 10,000 or more) 
the board of education appoints two persons who, with 
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the city euperintendent as chairman, constitute an ex- 
amining committee. This examining committee has 
power to issue certificates to teachers in that district. 

In independent districts special teachers of music, 
drawing, penmanship, bookkeeping, foreign languages 
or kindergarten methods are not required to hold cer- 
tificates. 

Fees for Certificates. Fees must be paid by applicants 
for certificates as follows: Life diplomas, ten dollars; 
state certificates, five dollars (either one is free to resi- 
dent college or normal school graduates) ; other certifi- 
cates, one dollar. One-half of the fee is returned in case 
she applicant fails in the examinations. 

BEVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES. " The county supeiintendent 
ia heiebf authorised and required to revoke at any tiioe first, second, 
or third grade certificates and primary teachers' certificates for any 
cause which would have prevented the issue at the same, — for iDCom- 
petency, immorality, intemperance, violation of the state law, eroelty, 
general neglect of the business of the school, — and for refusal and 
neglect to attend regularly a county institute and at least one district 
institute each year, after due notice, provided that holders of first 
(grade) or higher certiflcatea, in force, who have attended legolartj 
at least four normal institutes may be excused by the countj or atata 
superintendent, in his discretion, from attendance at county institute 
for such cnrrent year." — Session Laws, 1907. 

For similar reasons the state superintendent may re- 
voke life diplomas or state certificates, and the city super- 
intendent of cities of the first class may revoke certifi- 
cates issued by the examining committee of which he is 
chairman. 

SCHOOL LAW ITEMS 

BIBLE READING. "No sectarian doctrine may be taught or 
inculcated in any of the schools of the corporatloa, but the Bible intb> 
out sectarian eomment, may be read therein." 

TEEE PLANTING. "It is hereby made the duty of the otBetn 
at every school district in the state of South Dakota to plant treee 
and shrubs upon the grounds of each school bouse in their district 
and to encourage the school children to plant sueh trees and rimdw 
and to cultivate and protect the some," 
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CONSOLIDATIOH, "Any BCbool in the dirtrict may be discon- 
tioued by tbe district school board, for the purpow of combiaiDg tna 
OT more schools into one and to DUike arrangements for the transporta- 
tion of the pupils to said school or schools if, in the judgment of tbe 
board, it ia to tite best iateieata of the pnpils and tbe district." 

SCHOOL PBBIODS, "Tbe school year shall begin July first and 
end June thirtieth, A school month shall consist of tnenty days, a 
school week of five days, a school day of five houra, exclusive of inter- 
mission. Provided, that I be time specified as a school day shall not 
apply to primary schools. Saturdays shall not be counted as school 

SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. "The teacher shall not hold school upon 
any of tbe following legal holidays: Tbe thirtieth day of May, the 
fourth of July, tbe day appointed by the President of the United 
States for national tbaakBgiving, and the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber. But such daj's shall count as a part of the term and tbe teai-her 
shall be paid tberefor, but such pay shall not be drawn for any 
Sunday, ' ' 

COMMON SCHOOL SUBJECTS. "Instruction shall be given in 
I schools of the state in the following branches. 



several grades in which each may be retjuired, viz.: reading, writing, 
orthography, arithmetic, geo^phy, primary language and Engli^ 
grammar, history of the United States, history of South Dakota, 
physiology and hygiene, with special instruction as U> Uie nature of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics and their effects upon the human sys- 
tem, civil government, and drawing." 

ETHICAL INSTEUCTION. "Moral instruction intended to im- 
press upon the mind of pupils the importance of truthfulness, temper- 
ance, purity, public spirit, patriotism and re^»ect for boneist labor, 
obedie&ce to parents and due deference for old age, Bhall be given 
by every teacher in the pnbUc service of the state.'' 

QUESTIONS. 

EDUCATION IN A SEFVBLIC. Show the need for generjl educa- 
tion in u republic. What is more powerful than tbe baUott 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. Show that the pnblic should compel 
parenta to educate their children. What does tiie constitation of the 
state provide concerning the public money for seetarian schools f 

COMPULSOBT EDUCATION. What is the law in South DakotaT 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL COBPOBATIONS. What are the general powers of school 
diatrictsf 

KINDS OF DISTRICTS. What can you say as to the size of school 
districts in this stateT What may be done if the district is con- 
sidered tao large or too smallt What are tbe two classes of districtsf 

COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICTS. What is the usual area com- 
prised T How many members of tbe school board I Their titles) 
When is each elected f Describe the school meeting. What are the 
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duties of tbe boardt Of each memt)«r of the boardt How are 
vacancies filled? 

TOWNSHIP WIGS SCHOOL. Explain bow diBtricta may consolidate 
for a higb school. 

INDEPENDENT DISTSICTS. Wbat are the usnal boondariesf 
Show the relation of tbe school district to the cit)r or town. 

HOW OBGANIZED. Biplain bow an indepeodent distTict maj be 
organized. 

BOAUD OF EDUCATION. Number of membersf Terms! When 
electedf How ia tbe clerk selectC'IT The treasurerT Wbat is taid of 
the powers of the boardt 

TEACBEB3' CEBTIFICATES. 

How old must a teacher bet 'Why is a good moral chiiracter 
required of a teacher, but not of a member of the school boardt 
Should not a good moral character be required of ever} public servant t 

PROFESSIONAL CEBTIFICATES. How may a life diploma be 
obtainedt A state certiflcateT For how long validt How nre pro' 
visional certiAcates obtaluedf Wbat is their rankt 

ELEMENTABI SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. Where may one leach 
if he has one of these certificatest Who issues themi Explain bow 
each of the four kinds may be obtained, and for how long it is valid. 
Tell how a regents' certificate may be obtained. What special certifi- 
cates may be issued t By whom I 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS. What special powers iu granting certifi- 
cates have independent districts in cities of the first class? 

FEES FOB CERTIFICATES. What fees are charged for teachers' 
certificatest 

SEFOCATION OF CERTIFICATES. For what causes may certifi- 
cates be revoked? By whom? 

SCHOOL LAW ITEMS. 

Wbat are tbe provisions of the law concerning Bible reading? 
Tree planting? Consolidation t School years, months, and days? 
School bolidayst Common school subjects? Tuition for eighth grade 
graduates? 
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"That ike nation shall, under Ood, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not periah from the earth." — Lincoln. 



CHAPTER XVII 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 

Popular Elections. That those who are clothed with 
ehe power of carrying on the government may adminis- 
ter their duties for the benefit of the public rather than 
for their own interest, we elect them for a limited time. 
In some cases, as in cities under commission, the people 
may recall an oiBcer who is not considered a competent 
or faithful public servant. 

Political Parties. Differences of opinion give rise to 
political parties. This is illustrated in the first division 
of the people into political parties after the adoption of 
our federal constitution. Washington was unanimously 
elected President. There were no national parties, the 
nearest approach to them being the division of sentiment 
as to whether the constitution should be adopted or not, 
and this difference of opinion rapidly disappeared. John 
Jay was then in charge of the department of foreign 
affairs and continued after Washington became Presi- 
dent. When congress provided for a secretary of foreign 
affairs {later called secretary of state) Washington asked 
Jay to accept the office. Jay refused the appointment, 
preferring a later one as chief justice of the supreme 
court, and Washington offered it to Thomas Jefferson, 
then minister to France, and presumably the next best 
informed person on foreign affairs. Robert Morris, who 
had charge of the finance department before the consti- 
tution took the place of the articles of confederation, was 
218 
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offered the position of secretary of the treasury. He 
declined, but recommended a younger man, Alexander 
.Hamilton. Washington had a very high opinion of 
this brainy young man and appointed him. Henry Knox 
was continued as secretary of war, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph was appointed to fill the new office of attorney 
general. Washington considered the chief justice of the 
supreme court, John Jay, and the Vice-President, John 
Adams, his official advisers as well as members of his 
cabinet. These men were not selected from opposite 
political parties, as was once taught, but new political 
parties soon arose because of differences of opinion which 
developed among these men as to the policy and plan of 
carrying on the government. It soon appeared that Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton were the real leaders in political 
action, Jefferson favoring a strict adherence to the con- 
stitution and being very democratic, and Hamilton being 
aristocratic and favoring a liberal or "loose" interpreta- 
tion of the constitution. 

Hamilton recom mended that congresa charter a United States banh, 
somenbat like the £^nk of England, of which the government should 
be a stockholder and part manager. Jefferson opposed tbe plan 
because he could not find that anj power, to establish a bank was 
given to congress in the constitution. Hamilton argued that the con- 
Btituticin gave congress power "to make all laws which shall be 
neceeaary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers," among which was the power "to lay and collect taies," 
"to pay the debts," etc. The basts for two political parties, bound 
to arise among thinking men, grew out of tiie differences between 
fheee two leaders who, as Jefferson said, were "pitted against each 
other every day in tbe cabinet like two fighting cocks." 

The construction or interpretation given to the constitution by 
Hamilton and his followers is called "loose," "elastic," or 
"broad," and we say they were "loose constructionists." They 
called themselves Federalists, the name which had previously been 
applied to those who favored the new constitution. Jefferson and his 
foUowera were aaid to be ''strict constructionists," and tbe followers 
which rapidly formed about then in opposition to the Federalists were 
(failed by themselves Republicans, by their opponents. Democrats. 

Id 1793 Frajice declared war on Great Britain. We had made a 
treaty alliance with France in 1776 by the terms of which both the 
United States and France agreed to protect forever each other's po«- 
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BCMiont in America. Ftbum expected us to help her defend her West 
India islands. Washington asked hia advisers whether the treaty was 
in force. Jefferson said ";es," and, strictly' interpreting the treaty, 
he was doabtless right, though such an interpretation meant another 
war with Great Britain. Hamilton said "no," oar national existence 
depended upon onr keeping oat of Earopesn wars. Washington 
adopted Hamilton's view and issued his famous neutrality proclama^ 
tion, nbich nas of untold benefit to us. In those days our national 
politics took color from [he great struggle then goin^ on in Europe, 
the Federalists siding with England and the Bepublicans taking the 
side of the French. A visitor to the United States at that time 
remarked that be fonnd "many who favored France, many who 
favored England, but none who favored the United States." 

Group Action. Every person is greatly influenced by 
the opinions of the community and of leaders. What 
one thinks is proper to wear, to eat, to say, and to do, 
is not due so much to his independent judgment as to 
the influence of pubHc opinion. There are certain senti- 
ments, beliefs, and standards of action which the group 
has, and these shape to a large extent the sentiments and 
convictions of each individual. As people become more 
civilized they think and act more in common. This is 
called the "solidarity of the race." We say vft "belong" 
to a certain church, to this political party, or to that 
society or lodge. And wc do "belong" to them — are 
governed by them in our thoughts and actions — more 
than we appreciate. Nearly all people who are not mem- 
bers of any church really belong to the great Christian 
world of men and women, are following the same ideals, 
cherish the same hopes, and contribute to the same 
worthy causes. Now this is just as true of political 
parties as it is of churches. Our political beliefs and 
utterances, our votes and legal actions, are due to the 
great body of beliefs, of attitudes, and of desires as to 
government which society as a whole has developed. 
"I am half of what I am because others are what they 
are." 

Need for Political Parties. Political parties are needed 
in developing ideals of government, standards of public 
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action and public welfare, just as churches are needed for 
developing religious ideals and standards of conduct and 
morality. Each is a social instrument for carrying on 
a great work. The church is much more pure, and its 
defects are much fewer, but the very fact that politics 
is so often corrupt, insincere, and base, is the best reason 
in the world why all true citizens should co-operate 
more actively so that justice and civic righteousness may 
rule. As long as political parties are corruptly man- 
aged, so long will our government be dishonest, and in- 
fluences for evil will flourish. It is just as important, 
perhaps even more important, that people take an earnest 
and intelligent interest in nominating candidates as in 
electing officials; in forming wholesome public senti- 
ment on temperance and honesty, as in seeing to it that 
the liquor laws are enforced and that robbery is pun- 
ished. A law which is not supported by public senti- 
ment will be a "dead letter," but a public sentiment will 
often enforce action when there is no support of law, or 
it will soon secure legal support. 

The Independent Voter. While party support and co- 
operation is necessary to get good government, the voter 
should not be a slave to his party. Most persons belong 
to the parties of their fathers and many have not the 
courage or intelligence to think and vote independently. 
They always vote the "straight party ticket," they are 
blind followers of political "bosses." Party support and 
party loyalty is a good thing, but the public good should 
alwflys be first, — a political party is only a means to good 
government. 

Nomination of Candidates 

Caucus and Convention Method. Before 1907 candi- 
dates for office in South Dakota were nominated as fol- 
lows : A caucus, or gathering of the voters of a political 
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party in a township, town, or city ward, was held. This 
was also called the primary (Lat. primus, first). Here 
in open meeting delegates were selected to a county con- 
vention. The county convention selected delegates to 
a state convention, and this convention selected candi- 
dates for state offices, for congress, and, in presidential 
years, for presidential electors. The state conventions 
also selected delegates to a national convention which 
nominated candidates for President and Vice-President. 
Later in the summer caucuses were usually again held, 
delegates elected to county conventions, and these county 
conventions selected candidates for county offices. Each 
political party held its own caucuses and conventions. It 
was so easy for a skillful politician and a few interested 
persons to control the caucus and the convention that 
very often men were nominated regardless of their fitness 
and honesty, A few political leaders usually controlled 
the political party and the term "political boss" came to 
be applied to many of them. 

Primary Election Method. Many people believed that 
if the conventions were done away with, so far as pos- 
sible, and the voters of a party could vote directly for 
candidates, there would be less opportunity for political 
corruption. The legislature of 1907, therefore, provided 
that candidates for state, legislative, and county offices 
should be selected by the party voters of each party on 
the second Tuesday of June, 1908, and every two years 
thereafter. Republicans are given ballots on which are 
printed the names of all Republican candidates for state 
and county offices. Democrats are given ballots contain- 
ing the names of Democrats who seek nomination of 
their party, and the Prohibitionists, Socialists or any 
other political party have their own separate tickets. 

One defect in this plan is that it is possible for Demo- 
crats to ask for Republican tickets and theh help nomi- 
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nate undesirable candidates, or for Republicans to take 
Democratic tickets. To prevent this the legislature o£ 
19U provided that each voter must sign a declaration 
that he is a member of a certain political party and that 
he intends to support the candidates nominated by it. 

To have his name printed on one of these ballots, a 
candidate must get a petition signed by from one per 
cent to five per cent of the voters of his party in the state, 
if it is a state office, or from three per cent to five per cent 
in the county if it is a county office. While this is called 
a primary election, it is not an election to ofHce, but sim- 
ply to a place in the column of party candidates on the 
ballot used in the November election. 

EXAMPLE. Suppose tbat A, B, and C are all R«pubUcanB and 
that each MekB to get the nomination of his party for county judge. 
Each one must have a petition signed by not lesa than three per cent 
'of the RepublicanB of the county, nor more than five per cent of 
them (the number is determined from the number of Republican voles 
for governor in that county at the last election). These petitionB are 
filed with the county auditor, nho must have their names printed on 
the Republican ticket. At the June primary election the Republicans 
nill elect ^, B, or C as their party candidate for county judge. 
Suppose A IB chosen. In the November election, then, A's name will 
appear on the ballot as the Republican candidate for this office. In 
a similar nay a. Democratic candidate for county judge is nominated 
by the Democrats at the June primary election, and tnus each of the 
other political parties nominates its candidates. Noir at the Novem- 
ber election the voter is given a ballot containing the names of all 
of those candidates (see p. 231). If he nishes to vote for the Repub- 
lican candidate for county judge, he makes an X before the names 
of A, the Republican candidate. Or, if he wishes to vote for the 
candidate of some other party, be may do bo. 

A primary election is held in March in presidential 
years to elect delegates to county conventions, which 
elect delegates to the state convention, which elects dele- 
gates to a national convention, which nominates candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President (see Chapter 
XX). At the June primaries, delegates are elected to 
conventions which adopt party platforms, fill vacancies 
on the party ticket, etc. 
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United States Senator. The state legislature e.ects 
United States Senators. This method has proven so very 
unsatisfactory that repeated efforts have been made to 
amend the constitution of the United States so that the 
people may directly elect them, but every attempt has 
been defeated by the United States senate, many of the 
senators knowing well enough that they could never 
hope to be chosen if the will of the people could assert 
itself in a general election, For a long time, however, 
political parties in South Dakota have been accustomed 
to nominate their candidates for this office. When the 
legislature meets the members of the party in power 
never have failed to choose the man who was nominated 
by their party. 

Primary Method Unsatisfactory. The law ot 1907 has 
not operated with a very large measure of satisfaction, 
though it has convinced everyone of the serious defects 
of the old plan. Changes in many details will doubtless 
be made from time to time. In general outline, however, 
the primary election plan will doubtless remain for a 
long time. 

Elections 

The Campaign. Each political party usually hag a 
national committee, made up of one member from each 
state and territory ; a state committee, made up of one 
member from each county; a county committee, made 
up of one member from each voting precinct, and a local 
committee for each township, town, and city. These 
committees look after party interests, employ speakers, 
send out campaign literature, and, in general, have charge 
of the political campaign. In the heat of an election con- 
test many things are said and done that would not occur 
ordinarily. In former days there used to be torch light 
processions, "barbecues" where whole roasted oxen were 
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eaten and intoxicating liquors were freely dispensed, and 
other spectacular events. The appeal today is more to 
the intelligence of the voter and less to his passions. 

Polling Places. A place to vote must be provided for 
each township, city, and town (if fifty voters petition for 
it). If there are more than five hundred voters in a 
precinct it may be divided. In ward cities there is one 
polling place for each ward. The room is usually divided 
off by a railing, within which are the judges of election 
having charge of the ballots and bailot boxes, and booths 
which are so arranged that each voter may enter one and 
mark his ballot secretly. There must be one booth for 
every fifty voters. 

Judges of Election. The county commissioners appoint 
three voters from each voting precinct to act as judges of 
election. They must appoint the persons named by dif- 
ferent political parties, if the county committee of a 
political party does not name a judge, county commis- 
sioners use their own judgment. One of the judges is 
named as superintendent and he has charge of the erec- 
tion of booths. The three judges appoint two clerks to 
assist them. Each judge and clerk must take an oath 
to perform his duties according to law and "to prevent 
fraud, deceit and abuse" in the election. 

Ballots. The county auditor must provide ballots con- 
taining the names of candidates and separate ballots for 
proposed amendments to the constitution and laws to be 
voted on (by initiative or referendum). One hundred 
ballots are furnished each precinct for every fifty votes 
cast there at the preceding election. Sample ballots, 
printed on different colored paper, and instruction cards 
are also furnished by him. The ballots for amendments 
and laws contain simply the titles of those proposed with 
places for marking. The proposed amendments and laws 
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arc printed and mailed to each voter in advance of the 
election, so that he may be informed concerning them. 

Method of Voting. The voter advances to the judges 
and is given a ballot (or ballots), having stamped on the 
back "Official Ballot," signed with the initials of one of 
the judges. He then goes to a booth and with a pencil 
or stamp marks it as he wishes to vote. He then folds 
it so that the stamp shows and hands it to a judge, an- 
nouncing his name to the clerks. The judge deposits the 
ballot in the ballot box and the clerks check the person's 
name to show that he has voted. 

A Toter nlio iB blind or phjsically unable to mark his ballot maj 

be aBsiated b; tno of the jiKlges belonging to different political par- 
ties. No electioneering (urging people to vote for certain candidates 
or propositions) is permitted inside the polling plnee or within Sttj 
feet of it. Any voter maj require leave of absence from his work for 
two hours, without loss of pay, in order to vote. The voter must not 
make any private mark on his ballot bj which it may be ideutilied. 
This is to prevent people from selling their votes and then having 
something on the ballots to show that tbey voted as tbey promised. 

Qualifications of Electors. An elector is a voter. The 
constitution of South Dakota (Article Vll) provides 
that any person must have the following qualihcations : 

1. Male resident of the state. 

2. Twenty-one years of age. 

3. A citizen of the United States or an alien who has 
declared his intention to become a citizen (see "Natur- 
alization," in chapter XV), 

4. Resided in the United States one year before the 
election, in the state six months, in the county thirty 
days, and ten days in the election precinct where he offers 
his vote. 

Woman Suffrage. Suffrage means the right to vote. 
Women do not have the right to vote in South Dakota 
except "at any election held solely for school purposes." 
To vote at a school election a woman must have quali- 
fications (2), (3), and (4). 
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Disqualifications. The following persons may not vote 
in South Dakota : 

1. Those who lack any one of the four qualifications. 

2. Insane persons or those under guardianship. 

3. A soldier of the United States army or sailor of 
the navy who may be stationed in the state, unless his 
home was here when he enlisted. A soldier or sailor or 
any person employed by the United States who leaves 
the state in the discharge of his duties does not lose his 
residence but may return home at election time and vote. 
This is true of a student attending school. 

4. "Nor shall any person convicted of treason or 
felony be qualified to vote at any election unless restored 
to civic rights," — Art. 7, Constitution. 

5. A person convicted upon impeachment charges 
may be disfranchised (deprived of the right to vote) and 
disqualified from holding office. 

6. An Indian who has not "severed his tribal rela- 
tions," that is, who still lives on a reservation and is sub- 
ject to the control of the agency. Such Indians are said 
to be "wards of the United States," and cannot buy or 
sell land, cattle, horses, or other property and cannot even 
kill their own cattle without permission of the agent on 
the reservation. This guardianship is necessary to pro- 
tect them. Many of the Indians of South Dakota live in 
citizen communities and vote and hold property, and 
many are very prosperous. 

Challenging. If it is believed that a person who offers 
to vote is not legally qualified, his right to vote may be 
challenged by one of the judges or by any other voter. 
The Judges then explain to him the qualifications of a 
voter. If he declares he is qualified, he may be required 
to take an oath to that effect and may be required to sign 
it, A violation of an oath is called perjury and is a peni- 
tentiary offense. 
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Canvassing Returns. The polls are open, in general 
elections, from 8:00 o'clock A. M. until 5 :00 P. M. When 
the polls are closed the judges open the ballot box and 
publicly count the ballots to see that there are not more 
ballots than the poll list (list of voters) shows. If sev- 
eral ballots are found folded together they are destroyed. 
The votes for each candidate are then carefully counted, 
entered in the poll book, and certified by the judges and 
clerks. The votes and poll list are put in the ballot box, 
which is locked and sealed (with white paper seals hav- 
ing the names of the judges) and sent to the chairman of 
the county commissioners. If the election is for local 
offices, returns are sent to city council or town board. 
The key to the box and the poll boob are sent to the 
county auditor. These votes are canvassed by the county 
auditor and a majority of the county commissioners (or 
the county treasurer, county judge and one county com- 
missioner, none of whom could have been candidates at 
the election). The poll books are carefully looked over 
and a list is made of the votes received for the different 
candidates in the various polling places of the county. 
In this way they decide what county officers have been 
elected. The county auditor makes an abstract, or sum- 
mary, of the votes cast tor various candidates and sends 
it to the secretary of state (he also sends copies of the 
abstract of votes for state officers to the governor, and 
to the presiding judge of the supreme court). The state 
board of canvassers then add up the votes from the 
various counties and decide who were elected to those 
offices which are filled by state-wide election (see 
Chapter X). 

Contested Election. If a defeated candidate thinks the 
votes have been incorrectly counted he may bring action 
in court to have the ballot boxes opened and the ballots 
all recounted. 
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The Short Ballot There are so many candidates for 
so many offices that the average voter knows very little 
about any of them. Few men besides professional poli- 
ticians can name even one-half of the men he has voted 
for after he has handed his ballot to the election judge, 
and of that half he knows very little. Because of these 
conditions there has grown up a strong movement in 
the United States, supported by a large number of our 
best statesmen and safest leaders, to elect only those 
officers who have general administrative powers, having 
them appoint such officers as have clerical or technical 
duties. The county commissioners could appoint their 
own clerk (county auditor), a surveyor, coroner, regis- 
ter of deeds, etc. If we elected only a few officers at a 
time we would become far more familiar with their 
qualifications and our elections would be less dependent 
upon the political "boss" and political "machine," — the 
people and not a small group of politicians would choose 
the officers. 

"The short ballot principle has been endorsed by every 
living American writer on political science." 

Ix>nger Term and Recall. In order that only a few 
officers be elected at one time it would be far better to 
have the term of office longer. To prevent the person 
who is elected for four or six years from misusing his 
powers, the people should have the right to recall an 
official,* as is now done in cities under commission (see 
Chapter XIV). The principles of the short ballot, longer 
term, and recall will gradually be accepted by our best 
and most patriotic citizens, and when adopted will prove 
to be the greatest political change since the principle of 
government by the people was established in the world. 

ir bigber Jadgea, who sboald 
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QUESTIONS. 
POPULAB ELECTIONS. Why are officers elected tor a limited 

POLITICAL PASTIES. Wliat gives riw to political partdeaf 
Explain how Waahiiigton selected his cabinet. Who became tfao 
leadersT What did each advocatef What political partiea anwef 
What foreign nation did each party favort 

GSOIF ACTIOS. What influences individiiBlsT Ezplaio. What 
is meant by the "solidarity of the race"f Explain. 

HEED FOE POLITICAL PARTIES. Why are poUtical parties 
neededt What is said of the importance of nominating good candi- 
dates for offieet 

INDEPESDENT FOTEBS. To what partiea do most i^^rsons 
belong t Whyf What should be more important than the political 

CAUCUS AND CONVENTION METHOD. What is a caucus! 
How conducted^ What did the county convention dot Tho state 
conrentionT What evils resulted from this methodt 

PBIMAEY ELECTION METHOD. Explain the plan of the 
primary election. What is one defect of this planf How does a 
candidate get bis name on the ballot I What is done in the June 
primary electtont Oive an example lilie the one in the booh. Then 
are primary elections held in March! For what purposel 

UNITED STATES SENATE. How are United States senators 
elected! How are candidates nominated in South Dakota! 

PBIMASY METHOD UNSATISFACTOBT. How has the law of 
1907 worked! 

THE CAMPAIGN. What committees do political parties have! 
What is said as to the conduct of campaigns! 

POLLING PLACES. What is a polling place! What polling 
places must be provided in each county! 

JUDGES OF ELECTION. How many! How chosen! How raaoy 
clerks! 

BALLOTS. Who provides ballots? What do the ballots contain! 
How many ballots are furnished each precinct! 

METHOD OF VOTING. Describe the method of voting. Explain 
how a blind voter may be assisted. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. Name the four qualifications 
of a voter. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. At what elections may women vote in 
South Dakota! 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. Name the sri classes af persons who may 

CHALLENGING. When may a person's vote be challenged! By 
whom! What is done then! 

CANVASSING BETUBNS. When are the polls opened! How are 
the ballots counted! What is done with the ballots and poll list! 
Who canvasses the votes for the county! For the state! 

CONTESTED ELECTION. Explain what ia meant. 
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PART III. UNITED STATES CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 



CHAPTER XVIII 
CONGRESS 

We, the people of the Uaited St&tes, in order to form a more per- 
fect unioD, eetabliah justice, insure domestic tranquillitj', provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blesaings of libertj to 'luraelTes anil our poateritj, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States at America. 
ABTICLE I 

Section 1. — 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and Honse of Bapresentatives. 

The House of Representatives 

Section I. — 1. The Hous<' of Representatives sliall be composed of 
members chosen ever; second year b; the people of the several states; 
and the electors in each state shall have the qua I i flea t ions requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 
[Electors are votere.*] 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twent7-Sve fears, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that state in which be shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which msj be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers. [The remainder of this clause is 
omitted because it has been changed by the 14th antendment.] 

Apportionment of Representatives. After each census 
Congress must decide how many representatives there 
shall be and how many from each state. After the cen- 

>t itortlons of the 
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sus of 1900 Congress fixed the number of representa- 
tives at 386 and this was increased to 391 by the admis- 
sion of Oklahoma with five representatives. After the 
census of 1910 Congress fixed the number (to go into 
effect March 4, 1913) at 435,* as follows : 

Alabama, 10. Nebraaka, 6. 

ArlcoDB.f 1. Nerada, I. 

Arkanaaa, T. New Hampahlre, 2. 

California, 11. New Jeree;. 12. 

CDlorado, 4. New Meilco.t 1. 

Connecticut, B. New Vorfe, 43. 

Delaware, 1. Nortb Carolina, 10. 

Florida. 4. Norlb Dakota, 3. 

Oeorgia, 12. Oblo, 22. 

Idaho, 2. Oklahoma, 8. 

Jlllnoia, 27. Oregon, 8. 

Indiana, 13. PenDarWanla. 86. 

Iowa, 11. Rhode Island, 3. 

KaDsaa, 8. Sontb Carolina, 7. 

Kentucky, II. South Dakota, 3. 

LouMBDa, 8. Tennessee, 10. 

Maine. 4. Teiaa, 18. 

Harfland, 0. Utah, 2. 

Massac buaetta, 16 Vermont, 2. 

Michigan. 13. VlTElnla. 10. 

Minnesota, 10. Washlnglon. B. 

MlBBiBBlppi, 8. West VTrglnia, 6. 

Missouri, 16. WlacoDBin, 11. 

Montana, 2. Wyoming, 1. 

Method of Apportionment. Hereafter the method of 
apportioning Representatives will be as follows: After 
the federal census is taken the secretary of commerce 
and labor is required to divide the total population of 
the states by 430.* The quotient gives the ratio of ap- 
portionment; that is, the number of people necessary for 
one representative. The population of each state is then 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
divided by this ratio and the state is allowed one rep- 
resentative for each full ratio and one for the remainder 
if it equals one-half or more of the ratio. Each state 
must have at last one representative, 



The bill making this apportionment iB atiil pending In C<mgre8a (1911) 



eed to be revised. 
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If a vacancy occurs in the representation of any state 
a special election is called by the governor. In June, 
1908, Hon. W. H, Parker, one of the representatives from 
South Dakota, died. Governor Crawford called a spe- 
cial election to fill the vacancy in November, 1908, at 
the same time that the general election was held. Hon. 
Eben W. Martin was elected to fill the unexpired term, 
ending March 4, 1909. At the general election, held at 
the same time, Mr. Martin was elected to the 61st Con- 
gress, beginning March 4, 1909, and ending March 4, 
1911. "A Congress" used in this sense means a two- 
year term, beginning March 4 of an odd numbered year. 
The first Congress extended from March 4, 1789, to 
March 4, 1791. 

5. Tho Honse of Sepreeentatives ehall chooBe their speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. [See 
Chapter IX.] 

The following persons have been Impeached (accused) br tbe honro 
of representatlTea and tried b; tbe senate ; 

John PlckerlUK, U. S. JndEe, (ound guilt;, removed from office. ~ 

Samnel Cbase, t!. B, Judge, acquitted. 

James Peck, U. S. Jndge, acquitted. 

W. W. HumphTefB, U. a. Judge, touud guilty, removed from oDce. 

Andrew JohniioQ, President, acquitted. 

W. W. BelkDBp, Secretary of War, acquitted. 

Charles Swayoe, U. S. Judge, acquitted. 

William BlouDt, a eenator from TeaneBa.e, was also Impeached by 
the House of Representatives but the Senate refused to ' — — "— 

grounds that a senator or represeot stive Is not subject t 



The United States Senate. 

Section S. — 1. The Senate of tbe United States shall be composed 
of two senaton from each 8tBt«, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six years ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immedistelj after they shall be assembled in consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be, into 
three claBses. The seats of the senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the eipiration of the second year, of the second data at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expira- 
tion of the sixth year, so that one-tbird may be ehoaen every second 
year; and if vaeapcies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during the 
recess of the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until tbe next meeting of the 1~ ' ' ' 
which shall then fill s ' 
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In July, 1901, Hon. J. H. Kyle, one of our United 
States senators, died. Governor Herreid appointed Hon. 
A. B. Kittredge to till the vacancy until the legislature 
met in 1903. At that time he was chosen by the legis- 
lature to fill the unexpired term, which ended March 4, 
1903, and was also elected by the legislature for the next 
term beginning March 4, 1903, and ending March 4, 1909. 

S. Ko person shall be a aeiiHtor who shall not have attained the 
age of thirty jears, and been nine jears a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 
wbieb he shall be chosen. 

i. The Vice-President of the United States shall be president of 
thp Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers and also a presiJeut 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he ^hall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

6. Tbe Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the chief justice 
shall preside ; and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment* in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust or profit, under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

Section i. — 1. The times, places and manner of botdioK elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed in eacn state by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress may, at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 



2. The ConBTess shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting snail be on the first Monday in December, niilesB they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sessions of Congress. Each Congress has two regular 
sessions and has special sessions if called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Since regular sessions begin 
the first Monday of December, the last one must be a 
short session because it must end March 4. 



• It Is Intereellng to note tbst Impeachment In England, where It 
□rIelDBted In 1376. may be applied to any person excepting tbe klnt; 
and any kind of pnnlBtimeQt may be Inflicted. In theory, "tbe king can 
do no wroDg." His ministers are held responalbU tor all soversmentat 

I .,l,;.J,,G(>(>glc 
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Sessions of the 62d Congress : 
Term began March 4, 1911; ends March 4, 1913. 
Long session, December 2, 1911, to summer of 1912. 
Short session, December 7, 1912, to March 4, 1913. 

Section 5. — 1. Each house shall be the judge of the electiona, 

returns and qualiQcationa af its own memberB, and a majority of 
eacb shall constitute a quorum to do busineBB; but a smaller namber 
may adjouta from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
ettendance of absent meuibcrs, in such manner, and under such penal- 
ties as each house may provide. 

2. Each bouse may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, ezpel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
lime to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays uf the members of 
either Honse on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, iidjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any otlier place than that iu which the two honses shall be sitting, 

Section 6, — 1, The senators and representatives shall receive a 
com pen SHt ion* for their Bci~viceB, to be ascertained by law, and paid 
out of the treasury of the United States. They thall in all cases, 
except treason, felony ami breach of the peace, be privilegeil from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same; and for any 
speech or debate in either liouse, tbey shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for wliich 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office undor the authority of 
the United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
wbereof shall have been increased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a member of either 
house daring his continuance in office. 

Section 7.— 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Bepresentatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; if he approves he shall si^ it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his objections to that house in which 
it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall bo 
sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, rtnd if approved by two-thirds of that house, 
it shall become a law. But In all such cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
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voting for and against the bill shall be eatered on the Jonmal of 
each house respectivelj. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten dajs (Sundays excepted) after it ahall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manoer as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its letum, 
in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concarrence of the 
Senate and House of Bepreeentatives may be necessary (except on a 

Jaestion of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States; and before the same shall take effect shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and House of Hepreaentatives, according to the rulee 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Pocket Veto. The process of passing a law by Con- 
gress is very similar to the methods which we studied 
in Chapter IX for the state. The President, however, 
has a veto power which the governor of South Dakota 
does not possess. If Congress sends a bill to the Presi- 
dent and adjourns within ten days, so he cannot return 
it, he has an absolute veto. By letting it lie without 
action, it does not become a law. This voiding a bill 
which is presented to the President within the last ten 
days of the session by his neither signing it nor return- 
ing with his objections, is called a "pocket" or "silent" 
veto. In South Dakota, to veto a bill the governor must 
return it with his objections to the house which origi- 
nated it, or, if the legislature has adjourned, to the secre- 
tary of state. Thus he cannot silently veto any bill. 

Powers of Congress. 



the common defense and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the TJnited 
SUtes. 

Direct Taxes. According to interpretations of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, direct taxes include 
(a) poll taxes, (b) taxes on land and personal property, 

■ The salary ol senators and^ repteHentatlTcs in CoDETess Is fT,DO0 a 
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and (c) taxes on incomes. Atl other kinds of taxes are 
indirect. Since 1861 Congress has not levied any direct 
taxes. The principal indirect taxes are classified as (a) 
duties on imported goods, and (b) internal revenue. 

Duties. These are sometimes called customs duties 
and the place where they are collected is called a "cus- 
toms house." A list of the duties charged on imported 
goods is called a tarOf. A tariff for revenue only is one 
in which duties are levied on only those goods which we 
do not produce and must import, such as coffee. A pro- 
tective tariff is one levied on goods with which we com- 
pete with other nations in producing. A tariff for rev- 
enue with incidental protection is one designed mainly 
for revenue, but incidentally to protect the producer in 
this country. All of our tariffs since 1816 have, in real- 
ity, been protective tariffs, some higher than others and 
some "protecting" more than others. Most of the in- 
come for the support of the federal government comes 
from duties. 

Tariff Commission. In 1909 a general tariff law was 
passed by Congress, which may be the last one of the 
kind. The present plan is to have a commission of ex- 
perts make a constant study and examination of condi- 
tions of production, trade and industry in this country 
and in other countries and recommend to Congress from 
time to time such changes in duties as will best promote 
prosperity and lessen the cost of living. 

Internal Revenue. The United States levies taxes on 
the manufacture and sale of liquors, tobacco and a few 
other articles. The internal revenue office for collecting 
these taxes in the Dakotas is located in the federal build- 
ing in Aberdeen. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
8. To regulate commerce with foreign nationa, and among th« 
KTeral states, and with the Indian tribM. 
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Interstate Commerce. Goods or passengers starting 
in one state and going into another state constitute in- 
terstate commerce. Intrastate commerce {Lat. inter, be- 
tween; intra, within) is that which is within a state and 
commissioners" in Index). In 1887 Congress attempted 
to correct some evils in interstate commerce by passing 
laws regulating railroads and by creating an interstate 
commerce commission to enforce the laws. Several addi- 
tional laws have been passed enlarging the powers of 
this commission, especially in regulating railway rates. 
In 1910 Congress created an interstate commerce court 
to interpret and apply the law to cases that arise. There 
are five judges in this court, 

4. To eatabliali an uniform rule of naturHlization and aniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

Naturalization. The process by which a foreigner, or 
alien, becomes a citizen is called naturalization. 

Declaration of Intentions. The alien must declare 
upon oath before a United States court or a state or 
territorial circuit court that it is his intention in good 
faith to become a citizen of the United States and re- 
side therein and to renounce forever all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince or state, and particularly 
to the one of which he may at the time be a citizen or 
subject. These are commonly called the "first papers." 

Citizenship Papers. Not less than two years nor more 
than seven years after the first papers are issued the 
alien must petition for his final papers. His petition 
must be supported by the affidavits of two citizens of the 
United States, who have personally known him to be a 
resident of the United States at least five years and of 
the state one year. It must be shown to the court (1) 
that he has behaved as a person of good moral charac- 
ter, well disposed to good order and to the principles of 
the Constitution; (2) that he is not a disbeliever in or- 
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ganized government (an anarchist) ; (3) that he is not a 
believer in polygamy; and (4) that he can speak the 
English language. He then takes an oath in open court 
that he will support the Constitution of the United States 
and again renounces all foreign allegiance. His citizen- 
ship papers are then issued to him. 

An alien soldier of the United States army may be ad- 
mitted to citizenship on one year's residence. An alien 
who has served in the navy for five years may be admit- 
ted to citizenship without taking out his first papers. An 
American woman who marries a foreigner takes the na- 
tionality of her husband. When a man becomes natural- 
ized, his wife and minor children, if living in this coun- 
try, also become naturalized. The naturalization of Chi- 
nese is expressly prohibited. The people of the Philip- 
pine Islands and of Porto Rico are not citizens of the 
United States, though they are entitled to full protection 
under the Constitution. 

Citizenship and Suffrage. The United States decides 
who may become citizens and the state decides who may 
vote. The privilege of citizenship and the privilege of 
voting are entirely separate. In South Dakota and in 
many other states aliens who have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens are permitted to vote (see Ar- 
ticle VII of the Constitution). 

Bankruptcy. If a person cannot pay his debts he may 
apply to a referee in bankruptcy, appointed by the 
United States district court, and have his property sold 
and the money divided among his creditors. He may 
then "start over" again and is not legally bound to pay 
any portion of the debts which are not paid by the re- 
turns from sale of his property. He is morally bound 
to pay any honest debts, however, if he ever becomes 
able to do so. If a person owes $1,000 or more, due and 
payable, which he refuses or is unable to pay, he may 
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be compelled to have his property sold and the money 
divided among his creditors. This is called involuntary 
bankruptcy. 

Exemptions. The United States bankruptcy law re- 
quires the observance of the laws of the different states 
which provide that certain property cannot be sold for 
debt unless the owner consents or unless there is a mort- 
gage on the property. In South Dakota the main ex- 
emptions are as follows : 

(a) The home, including not more than one hundred 
and sixty acres, if in the country, or one acre if in town. 
If worth more than $5,000 the house is sold and $5,000 
returned to buy another home with. 

(b) Personal property to the value of $300 for an un- 
married person, or $750 if the head of a family. 

(c) The family Bible, text books, heirlooms, etc. 



Legal Tender. Legal tender is that money which must 
be accepted in payment of debts. If legal tender money 
is refused the debt is not discharged, but interest stops 
and the costs of any suit to recover the debt must be 
paid by the creditor. The following kinds of money are 
legal tender: 

(a) Silver dollars; (b) gold coins; (c) United States 
notes ("greenbacks" issued during the Civil War and Re- 
issued since then) ; (d) United States treasury notes 
(first issued from 1890 to 1893) ; (e) smaller silver coins, 
to the value of ten dollars; and (f) nickels and pennies, 
to the value of twenty-five cents. United States notes 
are not legal tender for the payments of duties on 
imports or interest on the public debt. 

The following kinds of money are not legal tender, but 
are leceived everywhere at full value: (a) gold certifi- 
cates, (b) silver certificates, and (c) national bank notes 
collected in Soutb Dakota! 
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(these must be accepted by any national bank). The 
reason why this paper money is as good as legal tender 
money is because the treasurer of the United States will 
redeem any of it in gold. 

6. To provide for the punishment of cODuterfeiting the seenritiea 

ftnd current coin of the United States. 

7. To establiBh postofficee and post roads. 

S. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and dlBCOveries. 

Copyrights. Books, charts, music, photographs, paint- 
ings, etc., may be copyrighted by sending copies to the 
copyright office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C, 
with a fee of one dollar. No one may copy anything 
thus protected without the permission of the one who 
holds the copyright. A copyright privilege is valid for 
twenty-eight years and may be renewed for a similar 
period. 

Patents. A patent secures to an inventor the exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell his invention for seventeen 
years. No one may make, even for his own use, an 
article that is patented without the consent of the holder 
of the patent. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court. 

10. To define and punish piraciea and felonies committed on the 
high Haas and offenses against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of uiarque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appTopriation of mouej 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of tbe land 
and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrection and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for or^uizing, arming and disciplining tbe militia, 
and for governing such part of tbem as may be employed in tbe 
service of the United States, reserving to the states respectively tbe 
appointment of the ofiicers and the authority of training tbe militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 
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17. To exerciee eicluaive legislation in all cages whatsoever over 
siieh district (not eieeeding ten miles square) as may, by coBBion o( 
particular states and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the government of the United States, and to eiarcise like authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the 
state in nbich the same shall be, for the erection of forts, raagazinee, 
arsenals, dock yards and other needfol buildings. 

The District of Columbia. In 1783 some drunken sol- 
diers made an attack on Congress, then in session in 
Philadelphia. The city and state authorities did not pro- 
vide protection for Congress, so when the new Constitu- 
tion was drawn up in 1787, clause 17 was inserted so that 
the federal government would not need to depend upon 
a state for the protection of the government officials. In 
1790 the District of Columbia was acquired. It com- 
prises seventy square miles and most of the area is cov- 
ered by the city of Washington. 

Government of the District. The affairs of the district 
are managed by a board of three commissioners. Two 
commissioners are appointed by the President for three 
years and the third is an officer of the engineering de- 
partment of the army. One-half of the money needed to 
support the government is appropriated by Congress; 
the rest is raised by local taxation. There are no elec- 
tions in the district. Officeholders or employes of the 
government retain the right to vote in their home states. 

There are many splendid government buildings inWash- 
ington, the capital of the United States. It is admitted by 
all that the largest and most beautiful capitol building in 
the world is ours (Fig. 86). It covers over three and one- 
half acres of ground. The largest and most magnificent 
library building in the world is the congressional library. 
This building occupies nearly four acres of ground and 
has fifty-six miles of shelving for books. It contains 
nearly 2,000,000 books and pamphlets, besides hundreds 
of thousands of maps, charts, pieces of music, etc. The, 
President's home is called the "White House." 
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18. To make all laws which eball be neixBaarj and proper for 
carrjing into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this CoDstitution in the government of the United States, 
or iu any department or officer thereof. 

Express and Implied Powers. The Constitution ex- 
pressly states that Congress can "raise and support 
armies," but while it does not state that a military school 
may be maintained. Congress has considered it "neces- 
sary and proper" to establish one at West Point, New 
York, To maintain an army is an express power; to 
maintain a military academy is an implied power. Short- 
ly after the Constitution went into operation, in 1789, a 
division of opinion arose as to what extent the federal 
government could exercise implied powers. 

QUESTI0N8. 

PREAMBLE. Repeat the preamble or enacting clause to the con- 
stitution. Of what does Congress consisti 

THE HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES. Of whom composedt 
TermT Qualifications t How appointed! 

APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. Give the number 
of representatives; the method of apportionment. What method ia 
to be followed in the future! 

VACANCIES, Explain how a vacancy in the house of representa- 
tives is filled. What is the title of the presiding officer! Was 
President Andrew Johnson impeached! 

UNITED STATES SENATORS. Number! How elected! Term! 
Classes! How are vacancies filled! What are the qualifications of a 
senator! Who is the presiding officer! What power has the senate 
in impeachment cases! 

SESSIONS OF CONGRESS. How often does Congress meet! 
When! Where! What is the long session! Short session! Regular 
session I Special session! Explain the powers of Congress relative to 
judging the e]ect:on8 and qualifications of members, quorum, rules, 
journal, adjournment, compensation. Explain how a bill maf become 

POCKET VETO. Explain the pocket veto. 

DIRECT TAXES. What are direct taxes! Indirect taxes. Dnties! 
TARIFF COMMISSION. What is the plan for making tariff 
changes in the future! 

INTERNAL REVENUE. What is internal revenue! Where 
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1STEB3TATB COMMERCE. Define intentato eommeree. Deflns 
intraitate eommeree. What is the interstate eommeree conunisdonf 
The iateratate eommeree courtt 

SATUBALIZATION. Explain what is meant by the first papers. 
Qive all of the conditions necessary for a foreigDer to become % 
eitiieu of the United States. Distingnish between citizenship ind 
Buflrage. 

BANKBUPTCT. What is involuntary bankmptcyt TolDntar; 
Liankruptcyf What are the eiemptionB in South Sahotat 

LBQAL TEHDEB. What is le^al tender! Name the kinds of 
money that are legal tender. The lands that are not. 

COFTSIGSTS. What may be copyrighted! Forhowlongf HuwT 

PATENTS. What rights are secured by a patentf For how longt 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Why vaa it provided fort How 
is it governed t 

EZPBESa AND IMPLIED P0WEB8. Give an example of an 
express power ; of on implied power. Name aa many poweiB of Con- 
gress as yon can. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
POWERS DENIED NATION AND STATE 

Section p. Powers denied to the United States: 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as BI17 of th« 
Btatee now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
bjr the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight handrod and 
eight; bat a tai or dnty may be imposed on sach importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. {The words "such persons" 
refst to slaves.) 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas eorjnu shall not be sub 
pended unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
nnay require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-po»t-faeto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall bs laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the censns or enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken. [A capitation (Lat. caput, bead) tax is a poll tax. Other 
purposes for taking the census are given m Chapter IX.] 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
state. [A tariff, as discnssed in Chapter XVIIl, applies only to 
imported goods, as no tax can be levied ou exports.] 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear or pay 
duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law-; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public mtney shall be pub- 
Bsbed from time to time. 

8. No title of nobilty shall be granted by the United States; and 
no person holding any ofBce of profit or trust under them shall, witb- 
ont the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emoloment, 
oflice or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince or foreign 
atate, [Many people believe that if a citizen of the United States 
accepts a title from a king, prince or foreign stnle he forfeits his 
citizenship. This is not true. If he is a federal officeholder he mf^ 
not accept a present, etc.] 

Section 10. Powers denied to the states: 

1. Ko state shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation; 

grant letters of marqne and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; 

make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
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.paaa auj' bill of attainder, ex-poit-facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title of uobilitr. 

2. No Btate shall, without the consent of the Congrees, lay any 
impoata or duties on imports or exports except what may be abso- 
lutely uecessary for executing its inspection laws, and the net produee 
of all duties and imposts laid hj anj state on imports or exports 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; and all 
sucii laws shall be subject to the revisioo and control of the Congress. 

3. No state shall, without the consent of Conf^ess, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time if peace, enter into 
any agreement or compact ivith another state or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in sneh inunisent danger 
as will not admit of delay?. 

QUESTIONS. 

Until what year did Congrens have no power to prohibit the impor- 
tation of slavesf What Is a writ of habeat eorptuf A bill of attain- 
der? An esc post facto lawt On what basis must direct taxes be 
apportioned among the stateat Can Congress tax goods shipped out 
of the United StatesT What is said concerning granting titles of 
nobility! Name three powers denied the states. 
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CHAPTER XX ■ 
FEDERAL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Article II. Executive Department 

Section i. President and Vice-President. 

1. The exwntiTe power shall bo vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He eh&U hold his office daring the term of 
four years, and together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follons; 

Nomination of Candidates. Before we take up the 
plan of electing a President and Vice-President it is nee- , 
essary to understand the method used by political par- 
ties to nominate their candidates. 

National Party Conventions. Each political party 
holds a national convention to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President, adopt a platform, and ap- 
point a national central committee (one committeeman 
from each state and territory) to take charge of the cam- 
paign. The Republican party held the convention which 
nominated Taft and Sherman at Chicago, June, 1908. The 
Democratic party held their national convention July, 
1908, at Denver, and nominated Bryan and Kern, 

Delegates to National Conventions. The rule followed 
by the Republican and Democratic parties is to allow 
each state to send to the national convention two dele- 
gates for each representative and senator sent from that 
state to Congress. Delegates are also sent from terri- 
tories and from the District of Columbia. Thus in 1908 
the Democrats of New York sent seventy-eight dele- 
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gates to the Denver convention, and the Republicans of 
the state sent the same number of Republican delegates 
to the Chicago convention. South Dakota sent eight dele- 
gates to each convention ; the Republicans selected those 
who went to Chicago and the Democrats selected those 
who went to Denver. 

State Party Conventions. To select the delegates from 
the state to the national convention each political party 
usually holds a state convention, though district con- 
ventions are sometimes held. The common method is as 
follows: 

(a) The voters of a political party in each voting pre- 
cinct select delegates to go to a county convention. This 
in former times was called a caucus or primary, but is 
now usually called a "primary election." Each party has 
its own primary election, the Democrats choosing Demo- 
cratic delegates, etc. Each party has its own county 
convention. The number of delegates from the town- 
ships, towns and cities to the county convention depends 
upon the number of party voters in the townships, towns 
and cities. A town having only a few Republicans will 
send only a few delegates to the Republican county con- 
vention, and one having many Republicans will send 
many delegates to it. This is true of the Democratic, 
Socialist or any other political party. 

(b) The county conventions select delegates to the 
state convention. The number to which each county is 
entitled depends upon the party vote in the county. 

(c) The state convention selects delegates to the na- 
tional convention. It also selects an equal number of 
alternates ("substitutes"). 

Mode of Election. 2. Each state shall appoint, in sneh manner 
as tbe legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to 
the whole number of eenatoTS and repreeentativeB to which the state 
maj be entitled in the Congress; but no senator or representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit undei ttie United States, 
ahall be appointed an elector. 
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Presidential Electon. The method provided by the 
Coostitution is to have each state choose, in any way 
the legislature may provide, a number of men (presi- 
dential electors), who are to choose the President and 
Vice-President. The idea of those who framed the Con- 
stitution was that these presidential electors would be 
more competent than the people to select suitable offi- 
cers, and they supposed that the presidential electors 
would be independent in their choice. It immediately 
developed, however, that these presidential electors sim- 
ply., registered the choice of the people who selected 
them. 

Electoral College. In all of the states the presidential 
electors are chosen at a general election. In 190S the 
voters of New York elected thirty-nine presidential elect- 
ors (New York has two senators and thirty-seven repre- 
sentatives). In the same election South Dakota chose 
four (the state having two senators and two representa- 
tives in Congress). The group of presidential electors 
chosen by the state is called the "electoral college." By 
referring to the list showing the number of representa- 
tives from each state, ascertain the number in the elec- 
toral college of each state. 

Amendment XII. The electors sbsH meet in their respective atatee 
and vote bj ballot for Preeideut and Vice-Preaident, one of whom, 
at leaet, ihall not be an inbabitant of the Bame Btate with themselves; 
ttae7 shall name in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in diatinet ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and 
the^ shall make distinct lietH of all persons Tot«d for as President and 
of all persons voted for as Vice-Preeident, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists tbey shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed t« the seat of the government of the United atates, directed 
to the president of the Senate. The president of the 8enat« shall, 
in prenence of the Senate and House of Bepreseutatives, open all the 
eertifleates and the votes shall tben be counted. The person having 
the greatest nnmber of votes for President shall bo the President, if 
-sncb number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have sach majority, tben from the persona having- 
the highest numbers not eiceedisg three on the list of those voted for 
as Prwident, the House of Bepresentativee shall choose immediatelj', 
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bj ballot, the President. But in ebooiiug tbe President the votes shall 
be taken by states, the representation from each state bsving one 
rote ; a quorum for this purpose shall cousiat of a member or members 
from two-thirds of tbe states^ end a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Bepresentatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then tbe Yice- 
President shall act aa President, as in tbe ease of the death or other 
constitational disability of the President. The person haTing the 
greateBt number of votee as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, 
if such a number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed, and if no person hare a majority, then from Uie two 
highest Dnmbers on the list, the Senate email choose the Vice-Presi- 
dent; a qoorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary to a choice. Bnt no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 
of the United States. [This amendment, adopted in 1804, takes the 
place of clause 3.] 

3. The Congress may determine the time of choosine the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shaJl be 
tbe same throughout the United States. 



Election Dates 

(a) On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November in 1904, 1908, etc., the voters of the states 
elect presidential electors. 

(b) On the second Monday in January the presiden- 
tial electors of a state meet at the state capitol and cast 
their ballots for President and Vice-President. Three 
sets of ballots are made, one is sent by mail to the presi- 
dent of the Senate, Washington, D. C, another set is sent 
by a messenger, and the third set is deposited with the 
nearest United States district judge. 

(c) On the second Wednesday of February the Senate 
and the House of Representatives meet in the hall of rep- 
resentatives. The president of the senate opens the bal- 
lots in the presence of both houses, and tellers appointed 
by the houses read the ballots and count them. In case 
no one receives a majority (oyer one-half) of the elect- 
oral votes for President or Vice-President the House of 
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Representatives and Senate decide the matter as de- 
scribed in the Constitution. 

(d) On the fourth of March the men elected take the 
oath of oiizce and assume their official duties. 

Qualifications of President, i. No person except a natural bom 
citizeu. or -i citizen of the United StateB, at the time of the adoption 
of this CoDstitution, shall be eligible to the offiee of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to tbst office vho shall not havp 
attaijied to the age of thirty-Sve years, and been fourteen years a 
resident within the United Slates. 

5. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
tlie said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as Preaideot, aad such officer shall act 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, or s President shall be 
sleeted. 

Vacancies. Congress has provided that the cabinet of- 
ficers shall succeed to the Presidency in the following 
order: Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. None of these can succeed to the Presidency un- 
less his appointment as a cabinet officer has been con- 
firmed by the Senate and he has all of the necessary qual- 
ifications given in clause 4. The initial letters of these 
officers in order spell St. Wapni. This may help the 
memory. 

Salary. 7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for hia 
services a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor dimin- 
isbed during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States or any of them. [At present it is $75,000 a year.] 

Oath. 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath of affirmation: 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will to the best of 
^ ability preserve, protect and defend the Conatitntion of the 
Tmited Stat^" 
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Powers of the President 

Section g. — 1. The Prctddeut shall be commasder-iii-chlef of the 
anii7 «nd navy of the United Statea, and of the militia of the several 
states, when called into the actual service of the United States; he 
ma^ require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardoiu for offenses against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

Pardoning Power. A reprieve is a temporary suspen- 
sion of a punishment; a pardon is a complete release. 
The President's pardoning power does not extend to de- 
cisions of state courts (see Chapter X). 

Treatiet. 2. He shall have power, bj and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 

senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, jndges of the supreme court, and all 
other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but Iha 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, 
as they think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, 
or in tbe beads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by panting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Foreign Relations. Affairs between nations are usu- 
ally conducted by ambassadors or ministers which each 
country sends to the other countries to represent it. The 
United States sends ambassadors to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Mex- 
ico, Japan, Brazil and Turkey, and sends ministers to 
other countries. The only difference between ambassa- 
dors and ministers is in rank and salary. Consuls are 
sent to foreign cities to look after commercial interests. 
They report to Us any inventions, changes in laws, or 
other conditions which may affect our commerce. Lists 
of all goods sent from foreign ports to the United States 
are given to the consul as a means of keeping accdunt 
of foreign commeree and duties On imports. 
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Treaties. When this country wants to make a treaty 
with a foreign nation our Secretary of State proposes one 
to the ambassador or minister from that country. The 
foreign minister at Washington communicates with his 
secretary of state, and if a treaty is made it is signed by 
our Secretary of State and the foreign minister and then 
sent to the Senate for approval. The Secretary of State 
keeps in close communication with the President 
throughout the proceedings. 

A treaty is usually named from the persons who ne- 
gotiated it, the one who proposed it being given first 
and this indicates where the treaty was made. Thus 
the famous treaty of 1842 between the United States and 
Great Britain which settled our dispute as to the north- 
eastern boundary and provided for stopping the slave 
trade and for extraditing criminals, is called the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty. From this we know that Webster 
was our Secretary of State, Ashburton was Great Brit- 
ain's minister to the United States, and the negotiations 
for the treaty were carried on in Washington. 

Sometimes special commissions are appointed to nego- 
tiate treaties. This is usually done for treaties of peace, 
and the negotiation is carried on in some neutral city. 
The treaty is then usually named from the city where it 
was negotiated. Any history of the United States names 
several such treaties, the most important of them being 
the treaty of Paris of 1783, which concluded peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. The second 
peace treaty with Great Britain was the treaty of Ghent, 
1814. 

Federal Positions. Positions under the United States, 
excepting President and Vice-President, are filled in one 
of four ways : 

(a) Appointment by the President subject to the con- 
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firmation of the Senate. United States judges, marshals, 
cabinet officers, ambassadors, etc., come in this class. 

(b) Appointment by President alone. The President 
appoints his own private secretary and the clerks of his 
office. 

(c) Appointment by heads of departments. The post- 
master-general appoints all postmasters whose salaries 
are less than $1,000. 

(d) The civil service. "To regulate and improve the 
civil service of the United States," Congress has pro- 
vided for a commission of three men, not more than two 
of whom may be from the same political party, to have 
charge of the appointment of many clerks, teachers in 
Indian schools, skilled workmen, mechanics, etc. On 
June 30, 1909, there were 367,794 persons holding posi- 
tions in the civil service, most of whom received their 
appointments through competitive examinations. At 
least twice a year examinations are held in each state 
and territory. 

ISessages, Special 8e»»toiu. Section 3. He Bhall from tine to time 
give to the CongraM information of the state of the Union and recom- 
mend to their consideration Buch meaBuroB as he Bhall judge necesBary 
and expedient; he may, on eztraordinarj occasiona, convene both 
houses, or either of them, and in case of diaagreeiuent between them 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
Buch time as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambaasadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the Ihwb be faithfully 
executed, and sball commiseion all the officers of the United States. 

Impeachment. Section 4. The President, Vice-President and all 
civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

The President's Cabinet 

Nine Departments. The work of the executive depart- 
ment of the United States has been subdivided, each di- 
vision being called a "department." The heads of these 
departments constitute the President's cabinet. 
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Department of State. This was the lirst cabinet office 
created by Congress, being called for a time the "depart- 
ment of foreign affairs." Though the name was changed, 
the chief duty of the Secretary of State is in connection 
with foreign affairs. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction 
of the President, with the duties appertaining to corre- 
spondence with the public ministers and the consuls of 
the United States and with the representatives of foreign 
powers accredited to the United States; and to negotia- 
tions of whatever character relating to the foreign affairs 
of the United States. He is also the medium of corre- 
spondence between the President and the chief execu- 
tives of the several states of the United States; he has 
the custody of the great seal of the United States, and 
countersigns and affixes the seal to all executive procla- 
mations, to various commissions and to warrants for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice. He is regarded as 
the first in rank among the members of the cabinet. He 
is also the custodian of the treaties made with foreign 
countries, and of the laws of the United States. He 
grants and issues passports and exequaturs (see Glos- 
sary) to foreign consuls in the United States are issued 
through his office. He publishes the laws and resolu- 
tions oi Congress, amendments to the Constitution and 
proclamations declaring the admission of new states into 
the Union.* 

The principal bureaus of this department are the diplo- 
matic bureau, consular bureau, bureau of appointments 
(has custody of the great seal), bureau of citizenship (is- 
sues passports), bureau of indexes and archives, bureau 
of rolls and library (has custody of treaties and laws). 
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Department of the Treasury. The head of this depart- 
ment is called Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is charged by law with 
the management of the national finances. He prepares 
plans for the improvement of the revenue and for the 
support of the public credit; superintends the collection 
of the revenue and directs the forms of keeping and ren- 
dering public accounts and of making returns; grants 
warrants for all moneys drawn from the treasury in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law and for the 
payment of moneys into the treasury ; and annually sub- 
mits to Congress estimates of the probable revenues and 
disbursements of the government. He also controls the 
construction of public buildings; the coinage and print- 
ing of money ; the administration of the life-saving, rev- 
enue-cutter and the public health and marine hospital 
branches of the public service and furnishes generally 
such information as may be required by either branch of 
Congress on all matters pertaining to the foregoing. 

The principal officers of this department are assistant 
secretaries, six auditors (who audit and settle all ac- 
counts with the other cabinet departments), the super- 
vising architect, the comptroller of the treasury of the 
United States (having general charge over the public 
moneys that may be deposited in the treasury at Wash- 
ington and in the subtreasuries at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans and San Francisco, and in the national 
bank United States depositories), register of the treas- 
ury (look for the names of the last two officers on paper 
money), comptroller of the currency (having supervision 
of national banks), director of the mint, commissioner 
of internal revenue and superintendent of the life-saving 
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Department of War. The duties of the Secretary of 
War are as follows : 

The Secretary of War is nead of the war department 
and performs such duties as are required of him by law 
or may be required of him by the President concerning 
the military service. 

He is charged by law with the supervision of all esti- 
mates of appropriations for the expenses of the depart- 
ment, including the military establishment; of all pur- 
chases of army supplies ; of all expenditures for the sup- 
port, transportation and maintenance of the army and of 
such expenditures of a civil nature as may be placed by 
Congress under his direction. 

He also has supervision of the United States military 
academy at West Point and of military education in the 
army, of the board of ordnance and fortification, of the 
various battlefield commissions, and of the publication 
of the official records of the war of the rebellion. 

He has charge of all matters relating to national de- 
fense and seacoast fortifications, army ordnance, river 
and harbor improvements, the prevention of obstructions 
to navigation and the establishment of harbor lines; and 
all plans and locations of bridges authorized by Con- 
gress to be constructed over the navigable waters of the 
United States require his approval. 

Department of Justice. The Attorney-General is the 
head of the department of justice and the chief law offi- 
cer of the government. He represents the United States 
in maters involving legal questions ; he gives his advice 
and opinion, when they are required by the President or 
by the heads of the other executive departments, on ques- 
tions of law arising in the administration of their re- 
spective departments ; he appears in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in cases of especial gravity and im- 
portance; he exercises a general superintendence and di- 
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rection over United States attorneys and marshals in all 
federal judicial districts in the states and territories, and 
he provides special counsel for the United States when- 
ever required by any department of the government. 

PostofBce Department. The Postmaster-General is 
the executive head of the federal postal service. He ap- 
points all officers and employes of the postoffice depart- 
ment except the four assistant postmasters-general and 
the purchasing agent, who are presidential appointees. 
With the exception of postmasters of the first, second 
and third classes, who are likewise presidential ap- 
pointees, he appoints all postmasters and all other offi- 
cers and employes of the service at large. Subject to 
the approval of the President, he makes postal treaties 
with foreign governments. He awards and executes con- 
tracts and directs the management of the foreign mail 
service. He is chairman of the board of trustees of the 
postal savings system. 

There are four assistant postmasters-general. The 
first has charge of the divisions of postmasters' appoint- 
ments, salaries and allowances and city delivery. The 
second has supervision over railway adjustments, foreign 
mails, railway mail service, inspection and equipment. 
The third has charge of finance, stamps, money orders, 
registered mail and classification of mail matter. The 
fourth directs the work of the rural mails, supplies and 
"dead letters." 

Department of the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy 
performs such duties as the President of the United 
States, who is commander-in-chief, may assign him, and 
has the general superintendence of construction, man- 
ning, armament, equipment and employment of vessels 
of war. 

Department of the Interior. The Secretary of the lo- 
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tenor is charged with the supervision of public business 
relating to patents for inventions, pensions and bounty 
lands, the public lands and bureau of mines, national 
parks, and the supervision of certain hospitals and in- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia. He also exer- 
cises certain powers and duties in relation to the terri- 
tories of the United States. The commissioner of edu- 
cation collects statistics pertaining to education, has gen- 
eral charge of the education of the native children in 
Alaska and administers the endowment fund for the sup- 
port of agricultural colleges. 

Department of Agriculture. The secretary exercises 
personal supervision of public business relating to the 
agT-icultural industry. He appoints all the officers and 
employes of the department with the exception of the 
assistant secretary and the chief of the weather bureau, 
who are appointed by the President, and directs the man- 
agement of all the bureaus, divisions, offices and the for- 
est service embraced in the department. He exercises 
advisory supervision over agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, which receive aid from the national treasury; has 
control of the quarantine stations for imported cattle, of 
interstate quarantine rendered necessary by sheep and 
cattle diseases, and of the inspection of cattle-carrying 
vessels, and directs the enforcement of the meat inspec- 
tion and food and drug laws under which the inspection 
of domestic and imported food products is carried on. 
He is charged with the duty of issuing rules and regu- 
lations for the protection, maintenance and care of the 
national forest reserves. He also is charged with carry- 
ing into effect the laws prohibiting the transportation by 
interstate commerce of game killed in violation of local 
laws and excluding from importation certain noxious ani- 
mals, and has authority to control the importation of 
other animals. 
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Department of Commerce and Labor. The Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor is charged with the work of 
promoting the commerce of the United States, and its 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fishery, transportation 
and labor interesfSi His duties also comprise the inves- 
tigation of the organization and management of corpora- 
tions (excepting railroads) engaged in interstate com- 
merce ; the gathering and publication of information re- 
garding labor interests and labor controversies in this 
and other countries; the administration of the lighthouse 
service, and the aid and protection to shipping thereby; 
the taking of the census, and the collection and publica- 
tion of statistical information connected therewith ; the 
making of coast and geodetic surveys ; the collecting of 
statistics relating to foreign and domestic commerce ; the 
inspection of steamboats and the enforcement of laws re- 
lating thereto for the protection of life and property; 
the supervision of the fisheries as administered by the 
federal government; the supervision and control of the 
Alaskan fur, seal, salmon and other fisheries; the juris- 
diction over merchant vessels, their registry, licensing, 
measurement, entry, clearance, transfers, movement of 
their cargoes and passengers, and laws relating thereto, 
and to seamen of the United States; the regulation of 
the enforcement and execution of the act of Congress 
relating to the equipment of ocean steamers with appa- 
ratus and operators for wireless communication; the su- 
pervision of the immigration of aliens, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating thereto, and to the exclusion 
of Chinese ; the custody, construction, maintenance and 
application of standards of weights and measurements; 
the gathering and supplying of information regarding in- 
dustries and markets for the fostering of manufacturing. 
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QUESTIONS. 

PRESIDENT AND VICE FSESIDENT. What !a the term of these 
officers } 

NATIONAL FABTT CONVENTIONS. What doea a national 

part; contention dot 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. How many 
delegates from each state I 

STATE FABTT CONVENTIONS. What is a. primary election! 
Explain the proceaB by which delegates are selected from each state. 

MODE OF ELECTION. What are preaidential eleetorsl How 
many elected in each atateT What is the electoral colleget Eiplain 
the method of electing a President. 

QUALIFICATION OF FSESIDENT. Name the quaUflcations of 
President, 

VACANCIES. Explain how vaeancies in the presidency are filled. 
Wliat is said of salary and oath of office? 

COMMANDEB IN CEIEF, What military power has the President t 

FASDONING FOWEB. What is a reprieve! A pardon! To 
what offenses is the President's pardoning power limitea! 

F0BEI6N SEDATIONS. What are ambasaadom! Ministers! 
CodsuIb! 

TREATIES. How are treaties proposed! Where made! By whom! 
How named! By whom approved! 

FEDEBAL POSITIONS. Name the four methods of filling federal 
positions. What is said concerning messages, special sessions o£ 
congress, and impeachment! Name the nine departments into which 
the axecntive work is divided. Give the principal duties of each. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

Article III. Judicial Department 

Section I. United States Courts 

The judicial power of the United States Bhall be veated in one 
supreme court, and in sucii iufeTior courts as tbe Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme 
ano inferior courts, shall bold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for tbeir services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Section 2. Jurisdiction of the United States Courts. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law abd equitj', 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be .made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other pubUc ministers and consuls; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which tbe United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more states; between a state and citizens of another state; 
between citizens of different states; between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants of different states, and between a state 
or the citizens thereof and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

Chisholm vs. Georgia. This was a famous case which 
occurred soon after the Constitution went into effect, A 
man named Chisholm, of North Carolina, sued the state 
of Georgia in a United States court. The case was ap- 
pealed to the supreme court in 1793, it being claimed 
that the Constitution did not give the federal courts 
power to try cases in which a state was sued by a citi- 
zen of another state. John Jay was then chief justice 
of the supreme court and the decision was that Mr. Chis- 
holm could bring an action in a federal court. To pre- 
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vent any more cases of this kind the eleventh amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted in 1798. 

Amendment XI. The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be conatrued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States hj citizens of another 
state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Supreme Court. There are nine judges in this court. 
Five must unite in a decision. The jurisdiction of this 
court is given in the Constitution as follows : 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadora, other public ministers and 
consols, and those in irhich a state shEill be a party, the supreme 
court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make. 

Circuit Court of Appeals. To relieve the supreme 
court of many petty cases appealed to it from lower 
United States courts, in 1891 Congress created this 
court to try them. Thus a case involving the patent 
laws may be appealed from a lower United States court 
to the circuit court of appeals instead of to the supreme 
court. This court consists of three judges, two of whom 
are a quorum. The judges may be supreme court jus- 
tices, or circuit court judges, or, in absence of these, 
district court judges. Circuit courts of appeal are held 
in various parts of the United States, from Boston to 
San Francisco. 

Circuit Courts. The United States is divided into nine 
circuits and each of the supreme court justices is sup- 
posed to exercise some supervision over a circuit. South 
Dakota is in the eighth circuit, which embraces Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico, 
besides both Dakotas. There are four circuit judges in 
this circuit. 
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The original jurisdiction of the United States circuit 
court is as follows : 

a. Civil action* involving more than $2,000 ; e. g., in 
1903 the state of South Dakota sued the state of North 
Carolina for the recovery of a debt amounting to about 
$29,000. 

b. Cases involving patents, copyrights, etc, ; e. g., if a 
person makes an ironing board like one that is patented 
he is liable to prosecution in this court unless he has per- 
mission to do so from the one who holds the patent. 

c. Capital crimes ; e. g., a murder on an Indian reser- 
vation. 

yOTE. The JudgeB ot the circuit court are ho busy acting as a ctrcnlt 

court of BppealB that tbeT <lo not DBuall; have time to ronduct circuit 
court trials. Uulted Stales district judges, tberelore, bave to trj their 

The United States circuit court has no appellate juris- 
diction; that is, no cases may be appealed to it. Cases 
tried in the circuit court may be appealed to the circuit 
court of appeals or to the United States supreme court. 

United States District Court. The United States is di- 
vided into districts and each district has a United States 
judge. United States attorney, United States marshal, 
and other officers of the court. South Dakota is one such 
district, the United States district court being held at 
Aberdeen, Pierre, Sioux Falls, and Deadwood. North 
Dakota is one district, Minnesota is divided into two 
districts, Iowa into two, Nebraska is one district, etc. 

All federal cases not named as being tried in the United 
States circuit court may be tried in the district court, 
and owing to the lack of time of circuit judges, circuit 
court cases are usually tried before district judges also. 
The cases before the district court of South Dakota are 
usually those involving crimes committed on Indian 
reservations, and violations of the United States revenue 
laws, postal laws, bankruptcies, etc. 
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The district court, like the circuit court, has no appel- 
late jurisdiction. A case may be appealed from the dis- 
trict court to the circuit court of appeals or to the su- 
preme court of the United States, 

All United States judges are appointed by the Presi- 
dent for life. 

Court Commissioners are appointed by the district 
judge at convenient places and have power to examine 
into accusations and decide whether a person who is ac- 
cused of violating a United States law shall be held for 
trial by the United States district court. 

Special Federal Courts. The court of claims consists 
of five judges and has power to try cases involving claims 
against the United States, not including pensions and a 
few other kinds. The courl of commerce consists of 6ve 
judges and tries cases involving interstate commerce. 
The courts of the District of Columbia and of territories 
are also special federal courts having jurisdiction within 
the District or territories. 

3. Tbe trial of all crimeB, except in caaea of impe&cliinent, shall 
he by jury; and such tiHl sh&ll be held in the state where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed within 
anj state the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed. 

Section S. Ireaeon. — 1, Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnessea to tlie same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work conupton of blood or 
forfeiture except during the life of the person attained. 

In 1781 the following amendments to the constitution 
were adopted. All of the provisions apply to United 
States courts but do not apply to slate courts: 

Amendment V. No person shall be held to answer for s capital or 
other infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in tbe land or naval forces, or in 
the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
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tun shall *aj person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb ; nor abail be compelled in anj criminal ease 
to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of fife, liberty, or 
propertj, without due process of law ; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use withoat just compensation. 

jlmendment VI. In ail criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the rights to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have L«en previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witness against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtainins witnesses in bis favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for bis defense. 

Amendment VII, In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexam- 
ined in any court of the United States than according to the rules of 



QUESTIONS. 

VNITED STATES COURTS. In what are the judicial powers of 
the United States vestedl For how long do the jndges serveT 

JURISDICTION. Name the ten kinds of eases named in tbe 
constitution which may be tried in United States courts. 

CESISnOLM vs. GEORGIA. Give an account of this case. 
What amendment was adopted to prevent other individuals from 
suing states in United States courtsi 

SUPBEMB COURT. How many judges! What is the jurisdiction 
of this court? 

CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS. How many judges in this 
CourtT What judges may act in this court! What kinds of cases are 
tried in this court! 

CIRCUIT COURTS. How many circuits in the United States! In 
which circuit is South Dakota! What U the jurisdiction of this 
court! Can a case be appealed to a United States circuit court! 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT. Wliat art the officers of 
this court! At what cities in South Dakota doe^ this court hold 
sessions! What cases are usually tried in this court! 

COURT COMMISSIONER. What power has this ofiOcer! 

SPECIAL FEDERAL COURTS. What cases are tried in the coort 
of commerce! What is said as to jury trials! As to the place of 
trial! 

TREASON. Define treason. How may a person be convicted of 
treason! Name the provisions of articles five, six, seven, and eight 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FINAL PROVISIONS OF CONSTITUTION 

Article IV. The States and the Federal Government. 

Section 1. State Becords. — Pull faith and credit eball be ^ven in 
eacli state tc the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. And tlie Congress maj b; general laws prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Seetion g. Privileges of Cilizena, etc. — 1. The citizens of each 
atate shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citiEens in 
the several states. 

2, A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, nho shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the state from whidi 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction 
of the crime. [See Extradition in the Index.] 

3. No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laics 
thereof, escaping into another, gball, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from sucb service or labor, bat shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom sucb service or labor 
may be due. [This clause has been canceled by the thirteenth amend- 
ment, which abolished slavery.] 

Section 5, Nev) States ond Territories. — 1. New states may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union ; but no new etate shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states or parts of 
states, without the consent of the legislatures of the states concerned 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and nothing in this constitution ehaJl 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of 
any parttcuhir state. 

Section 4. Republican Form — Froteetion. The United States aboil 
guarantee to every state in this Union a republican form of gov^^rn- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against invasion; and, on npplica- 
tion of the legislature, or of the executive (when the 'egislature can- 
not be convened) against domestic violence. 
271 
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Article V. To Amend the Constitution, 

The Congress, whenever tno-thirde of both houaea Bhall deem it 
necomary, sliall propose ameDdments to this constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of tnO'thirds of the several states, 
tfball call a cocveatioa for proposing amendments, which, in eitlier 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part ox this con- 
stitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-foarthB of the 
several states, or hj conventions in three-fourths thereof, aa the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed b; the Congress: 
provided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninUi section of the first article; and 
that no state, without ita consent, shall be deprived of its equal stif- 
frage in the Senate. 

Article VI. Debts Validated — Constitution Supreme. 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this constitotion, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pnrsuaDce thereof, and all treaties madef or whicb 
Bhall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
sopreme law of the land; and the judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judi- 
cial officers, both of the United States and of the several states, shall 
be bound by oath or aflirmation to support this constitution; but no 
relieious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 

Article VII. Ratification. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution 
between the states so ratifying the same. 

Amendments to the Constitution 

The first ten amendments constitute a bill of rights. 

I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 
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n. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in anj bouse 
-without tbo consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 

IV. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, housea, 
papers, and effects, against anreasonable searches iind seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or afiirniHtion, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the person or things to be seized. 

V-VIII have been given in Chapter XXI. 

IZ. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to denj or disparage others retained by the people. 

X. The powers not delegated to tne United States by the constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are resarred to the states 
respectively or to the people. 

XI was given in Chapter XXI. 

XII was given in Chapter XX. 

The next three articles are called the slavery amend- 
ments, XIII giving the slave freedom, XIV giving him 
citizenship, and XV giving him the right to vote. 

XIII. 1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly con< 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. [Proposed hj Congress Feb. 1, 1S65, and declared in 
force Dec. 18, 1865.] 

. XIV. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside. No state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privOeges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due proems of law; nor deny to 
any person wiUiin its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several states 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right U> vote at any election for the choice of doctors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a state, or the members of the 
legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
state, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime^ the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
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to the whole number of male citizeni tnenty-one years of age in 
■ueh state. 

3. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice- President, or boli] an; office, civil or 
military, under the United States or under any Htate, who, having 
prefiously taken an oath aa a member of Congress, or as an ollicer 
of the United States, or aa a member of an; state legislature, or as 
an executive or judicial officer of an; state, to support the constitu- 
tion of the United States, shall have engaged in insuTrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enentiee 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, 
remove such disabdity. 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any state shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims 
■hall be held illegal and void. 

6. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. [Proposed by Congress June 
16, 1866, and declared in force July 28, 1868.] 

XV. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote sball 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any state, on 
account of race, color, or previous conilition of servitude. 

5. The Congress shall Imve power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. [Proposed by Congress Feb. 26, 1869, and de<Jared 
in force March 30, 1870.1 

QUESTIONS. 

STATE BECOBDS. How must legal transactions in one state be 
tieated in another state 1 

PSIVILEGE3 OF CITIZENS. Eiplain how a fugitive from jus- 
tice is returned to the place where he committed the crime. 

NEW STATES AND TEBBITOBIES. Who has authority to admit 
'States into the Union t Who has power to regulate the territory 
and other property of the United States! 
tA ratify the constitution 

BEPUBLICAN FOBM—PEOTECTION. What guaranty must the 
United States afford to every statet In case of invasion, what is tbe 
du^ of the United Statesf In case of domestic voilence, when may 
the United States restore ordert (Note: The United States may 
quell domestic violence when necessary to enforce United States laws, 
even though the governor or legislature docs not request it.) 

TO AMEND TBE CONSTITUTION. What are the two methods 
by which amendrjenta may be proposed I What are the two methods 
by which an aJuendjnent may be ratified! 

DEBTS VALIDATED—CONSTITUTION SDPBEME. What ia 
said as to the payment of debts contracted before the adoption of tbe 
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coiiBtitiitlont What is the Bupreme law of the landt Vbat mnat be 
iacladed in the oathg taken br all federal and state officent Wliat 
tests cannot be required of a federal officer t 

RATIFICATION. How many of the thirteen atBt«s were required 
to ratify the constitntion before it went Into effectf 

AMENDMENTS. What are the first ten amendments csJledt 
What are the principal proTiaions of the first ten amendments} 
Itepeat the thirteenth amendment. Who are citizens of the United 
Stateat Bepeat the fifteenth amendment. 
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BEFEBENCES. 



Following is a Mlecteil list of leferences to the geologj, seaerapby, 
history and govenuaent of South Dakota. Most oi the pubhcationH of 
the United States Geological Survey may be purchased (rtnn the 
Department of Dacumeuts, Washington, D. C. 
ABMSTBONG, HOSES IT.— Early Empire Builders of the Northwest, 
1866. 456 pp. Out of print. 



DASTON, N. H.— Preliminary Description of the Geology and Water 
Besources of the Sonth Half of the Black HiJls and Adjoining 

Begions in South Dakota and Wyoming. IT. S. Geological Snr- 
vey, 21st Ann. Bept., pt. IT, 1901, pp. 489-599, 55 pis., including 

DAETON, N. E. — Preliminary Beport on the Geology and Under- 
p-onod Water Besources or the Central Great Plains. U. S. O. 8., 
Prof. Paper No. 32, 1B05. 433 pp., 72 pis., including maps. 

DAICTON, N. S. — Geology and Water Besources of the Northern 
Portion of the Black Hills and Adjoining Begions in South 
Dakota and Wyoming. U. 8. G. S. f^f. Paper No. 65, 1909. 
105 pp., 24 pis., including maps. 

DABTOS, S. H.— Oeology and Underground Waters of Sonth Dakota. 
V. S. Oeol. SuTT. Water Supply Paper 227, 1909. 156 pp., 15 
pla., including maps. 

GEOLOGICAL FOLIOS, containing excellent msps and much valu- 
able information, have been publiehed by the U. S. G. 8. They 
are named from cities in the area described. The following have 
been published: Aberdeen-Bed field, Alexandria, Belle Fourcbe, 
De Smet, Edgemont, Elk Point, Huron, Parker, Oelricbs, and 
OUvet. 

BESTON, J. jr.— Article ' ' Sonth Dakota ' ' in Encyclopasdia 
Americana. 

JBVING, J. B., and Othera. — Economic Besources on the Northern 
Black Hills. U. 8. G. S. Prof. Paper No. 26, 1904. 222 pp., 
20 pis., including maps. 

JAGGEE, T. J.— The Laccoliths of the Black Hills. U. 8. 0. S., 21st 
annual report, pt. Ill, 1901, pp. 103-290, 24 pis., including maps. 

JOHNSON, WILLIS E.— South Dakota Supplement to Prye's Gram- 
mar School Geography. Ginn and Coaipany. 

JOHNSON, WILLIS E,— South Dakota aiticlefl in the Now Practical 
277 
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Reference Librarj, edition of 1811, Publislied bv Bellons 
Biothen, Chicago, 

O'SJBBA, C. C— The Mineral Wealth of the Black HOla. South 
Dakota School of Uinea Bulletin No. 6, 1902. 8S pp., 22 pU. 

O'SABBA, C. C— The Badland FormationB of the Blacli HUla Re- 
gion. South Dakota School of Mines Bulletin No. 9, 1910. 152 
pp., GO pli., Including map. 

FETES30N, FBANK £.— Atlas of South Dakota. Has manj' valu- 
able maps and much information on tiie geography and histoiy 
of the state. 

BOBINSON, DOANE—Briel History of South Dakota. 224 pp. 
American Book Company 

SOBWSON, COJjr£.— Department of History Collectiong, South 
Dakota. Volumes I, II, in, IV, and V. These reports include 



SOBISSON, DO^WE.— History of South Dakota, rcTised by E. F. 

KeiT. Educator Supply Company, MitchelL 
BOSS, J. A. — Civil Government of South Dakota. Educator Supply 

Company, Mitchell. 
SMITH, 6. M., and YOVifG, C. Jf.— History and Government of 

South Dakota, 189S. American Book Company. 
SOVTS DAKOTA GEOLOGICAL SUBFET.— 
Vol. I, by J. E. Todd, 1S94. 172 pp. An excellent aummary of 

the geology of the state as then known. Out of print 
Vol. 11, by J. E. Todd, 1898. 139 pp. Contains several short 

papers. 
Vol. Ill, by J. E. Todd and C. C. O'Harra, 1902. 136 pp. De- 
scribes the mineral resources of the state. 
Vol. IV, by several authors, 1908. 229 pp. Includes a report on 

the geology of the Rosebud Beaervation by B. C. Perisho, and a 

report on the geology of the north west- central portion of South 

Dakota by J. B. Todd. 
TALLENT, ANNIE E.— The Black Hills, or Last Hunting Ground 

of the Dakotas. 713 pp. 
TODD, J. S. — South Dakota Supplement to the Natural Advanced 

Geography. American Book Company. 
TODD, J. E. — The Moraines of Southeastern South Dakota and 

Their Attendant Deposits. TJ. S. G. S. Bull, No. 158, 1899. 

171 pp. 
TODD, J. E. — Geology and Water Beaourcea of Southeastern South 

Dakota. U. S. G. S. Water Supply Paper No. 34, 1900. 34 pp. 
TODD, J. E., and HALL, C. M.— Geology and Water Hesoureas of 

Part of the Lower James Ttirer Valley, South Dakota, V. 3. 

G. 8. Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 90, 1904. 47 pp. 
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CONSTITUTION OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

[Adopted by popular vote October 1, 1889.] 

Pbeauble. 

We, the people of SouUi Dakota, grateful to Alnightj Qod for onr 
civil and religiouB liberties, in order to form a more perfect and 
independent government, establish justice, insure tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare and 
preserve to ourselves and to our posterity the blessings of liberty, do 
ordaiu and establish this constitntion for the State of South Dakota. 



AETICLE I. 
Naue and Boukdabt, 
See. 1. The name of the State shall be South BfJcota. 
Sec. 2. The boundaries of South Dakota shall be as foUows; 
Beginning at the point of intersection of the western boundary line 
of the State of Minnesota vtith the northern boundary line of the 
State of lona, and running thence northerly along the western boun- 
dary line of the State of Minnesota to its interseetion with the Tth 
standard parallel; thence west on the liui; of the 7th standard paralJel 
produced due west to its intersection with the 27th meridian of 
longitude west from Washington; thence south on the 27th meridian 
of longitude west from Washington to its intcrsectioii with the 
northern t>oundary line of the State of Nobraaka ; thence easterly along 
the northern boundary line of the State of Nebraska to its intersection 
with the western boundary line of the State of Iowa: thence northerly 
along the western boundary line of the State of Iowa to its inter- 
section with the northern boundary line of the State of Iowa; thence 
east along the northern boundary line of the State of Iowa to the 
place of beginning. 

AETICLE II. 

Division or the Powers op Government. 

The powers of government of the state are divided into three 

distinct departments — the legislative, eiecutive, and judicial; and the 

powers and duties of each are prescribed by this cc^nstitution. 

AETICLE m. 

Lbgislatite Depaktment. 

Sec 1. The legislative power shall be vested in a legislatnre, 

which shall consist of a senate and hous^ of representatives, except 

that the people expres^y reserve to themselves the right to propose 

£79 
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roaaBorea. whieh inewimi the legislature ihall enact and enbinit to & 
vote of tlie dectore of tbe Btate, and also the right to xeqnire that an; 
lawB which the legialatuce ma; have enacted shall be submitted to a 
vote of the electors of the state before ^oing into effect (except such 
lavrs as may be necessar; for the immediate preserration of the pabUc 
peace, health, or safety, support of the state government and ita 
existing public inBtitatiooa). 

Provided, Tbat not more than Bve par centum of tbe qoalifled 
electors of tbe state shall be required to invoke either the initiative 
or the referendum, 

Tbii section shall not be constmed so as to deprive tbe legislature 
or any member thereof of the right to propose any measure. The 
veto power of the executive ahalT rot be exercised as to measures 
referred to a vote of tbe people. This section BhslI apply to munici- 
palities. The eaactine clause of all laws approved by a vote of the 
electors of the state sEall be, "li it enacted by the people of South 
Dakota." The legislature shall Liake suitable provisions for carrying 
into effect the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. The number of members of the boose of representatives 
shall not be leas than seventy-five, nor more than one nnndred and 
thirty-flve. The cumber of members of the senate shall not be 
less than twenty-Gve, nor more than forty-five. 

The sessions of the le^latnre shall be biennial, except as otherwise 
provided in this constitution. 

Sec. 3. No person shell be eligible to the office of senator who 
is not a qualified elector in the district from which he may be chosen, 
and a citizen of the United States, and who shall not have attained 
tbe age of twenty-five years, and who shall not bare been a resident 
of the state or territory for two years next preceding his election. 

No person shall be ebgible to the office of representative who is not 
a qualified elector in tbe district from which be may be choaen, and 
a citizen of the United States, and who ehall not have been a resident 
of the state or Territory for two years next preceding his election, 
and who shall not have attained the age of twenty-flve years. 

No jadge or clerk of any court, secretary of state, attorney general, 
state's attorney, recorder, sheriff or collector of public mone^, mem- 
ber of either house of congress, or person holding any lacrative office 
under the United States or this state, or any foreign ^vemment, 
shall be a member of the legislature; Provided, that appointments in 
tbe militia, tbe offices of notary public and justice of the peace shall 
not be considered lucrative; nor shall any person holding any office 
of honor or profit under any foreign government, or under tbe 
government of the United States, except postmasters whose annual 
compensation does not exceed the sum of ttree hundred dollars, hold 
any office in either branch of tbe legislature or become a member 

See. i. No person who has been, w hereafter shaO be, convicted 
of bribery, perjury or other infamous crime, nor any person who 
has been, or may be collector or holder of public moneys who shall 
not have accounted for and paid over, according to law, all such 
moneys due from him, shall be eligible to the le^atnre or to any 
office in either branch thereof. 

See. 6. The legislature shall provide by law for tbe euumeratian 
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of the inbataitiuits of tb« state in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninetj-flve and every ten years theieafter, and at its first 
leguJar sessioa after each eniunerntion and sJbo after each enumera- 
tion made by authority of the United States, but at no other time, 
the legislature shall apjjortion the senators and representatives accord- 
iag to the number of inbabitants, excluding Indians not taied, and 
SMdieiB and officers of the United States army and navy; Provided, 
thut the legislature may make an apportionment at its first session 
after the admisBioD of Bouth Dakota as a state. 

Sec. 6. Tbe terms of the office of the members of the legislature 
shall be two years; they shall receive for their services the sum of 
five dollars for each day's attendance dnring the session of the 
legislature, and ten cents for every mile of necessary travel in going 
to and returning from the place of meeting of the le^slature on tbe 
most usual route. 

Each regular session of the legislature sball not exceed sixty days, ' 
except in case of impeachment, and members of the legislature shall 
receive do other pay or perquisites except per diem and mileage. 

Sec. 7. The legislature shall meet at the seat of government on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday of January at 12 o'clock *'.., 
In the year next ensuing the election of members thereof, snd at no 
other time except as provided by this constitution. 

Sec. S. Members of the legislature and officers thereof, before 
they enter upon their official duties, shall take and subscribe the 
following oath or affirmation: "I do solemnly svjear (or affirm) 
that I will support the constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of the state of South Dakota, and will faithfully discharge 
the duties of (senator, representative or officer) according to the b^ 
of my abilities, and that I have not knowingly or intentionally paid 
or contributed anything, or made -any promise in tbe nature of a 
bribe, to directly or indirectly influence any vote at the election at 
vMcb I wae chosen to flll said office, and have not accepted nor will 
I accept or receive, directly or indirectly, any money, pass, or any 
other valuable thing, from any corporation, company, or person for 
any vote or influence I may give or withhold on any .bill or resolu- 
tion, or appropriation, or for any other official act." 

This oath shall be sdministered by a judge of tbe supreme or circuit 
court, or the presiding officer of either house in the iiall of the house 
to which tbe member or officer is elected, and tbe secretary of state 
shall record and file the oath subscribed by eacb member and officer. 
Any member or officer of the legislature who shall refuse to take the 
oath herein prescribed shall forfeit his office. Any member or officer 
of the legislature who shall be convicted of having sworn falsely to, 
or TiolatM his said oath, shall forfeit his office and be disqualified 
thereafter from holding the office of senator or member of the house 
of representatives or any office within the gift of the legislature. 

Sec. 9. Bach house shall be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its own members. 

A majority of the members of each house shall constitute a qnomm, 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may compel 
the attendance of absent members in such manner and under such 
penalty as each house may provide. 
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Each bonBe shall detennine the nilee of its proceedings, aball cuook 
Its own officers and emplojeH and fix the pay thereof, except as other- 
wise providef) in this conetitutioii. 

Sec. 10. The governor shall issne writs of election to fill sneh 
Taeaneies as atj oecnr in either house of the le^islatare. 

See. 11. Senators and Tepresentatives shall in all caaee, except 
treason, felony, or breach of peace, be privileged from arrest during 
the sesaioD of the legislature, and in going to nnd returning from the 
same; and for words used in any speech or debate in either house th^ 
shall not be questioned in any other place. 

Sec. 12. No member of the legislature shall, during the term 
for which he was elected, be appointed or elected to any civil office in 
the state which shall have been created or the emolumenfa of which 
shall have been increased during the term for whioh he was elected, 
nor shall any member receive any civil appointment from the gov- 
ernor, the governor and senate, or from the legislature during the 
term for which he shall have been elected, and aU such appointments 
and all votes given for any such members for any such office or 
appointment shall be void; nor shall any member of the legislature 
during the term for which he shall have been elected, or within one 
year thereafter, be interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract 
with the state or any county thereof, authorized by any law passed 
during the term for which he shall have been elected. 

Sec. 13. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings and 
publish the same from time to time, except such parts as require 
secrecy, and the yeas and nays of members on any queation shall be 
taken at the desire of one-sixth of those present and entered upon the 
journal. 

Sec. 14. In all elections to be made by the legislature the mem- 
bers thereof shall vote niva voce and their votes shall be entered in 
the journal. 

Sec. 15. The sessions of each house and of the committee of the 
whole shall be open, unless when the bnsinees is such as ought to be 
kept secret. 

Sec. 16, Neither house shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sec. 17. Every bill shall be read three several times, but the first 
and second readings may be on the samn day, and the second reading 
may he by title of the bill, unless the reading at length be demanded. 
The first and third readings shall be at len^h. 

Sec. 18. The enacting clause of a law shall be: "Be it enaetad 
by the le^slftture of the state of South Dakota," and no law shall bo 
passed unless by assent of a majority of all the members elected to 
«ach house of the legislature. And the question npon the final passage 
shall be taken upon its last reading, and the yeas and nays shall be 
entered upon the journal. 

See. 19. The presiding officer of each house shall, in the presence 
of the bouse over which he presides, sign all bills and joint resolutions 
passed by the legislature, after their titles have been publicly read 
immediately before signing, and the fact of dgning shall be entered 
upon the journal. 
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Sec. SO. Anj bill ma^ originate in either boose of the legialatnre, 
and a bill paEsed b^ one boiue may be amended in the other. 

Sec. 21. No law shall embrace more than one subject, which shall 
be expresied in its title. 

See. 22, Mo act shall take effect nntil ninety days after the 
adjouToment of the Bession at which it passed, unless in case of 
emergency i,to be expressed in the pTeamble or bod; of the act) the 
legiabture shall, by vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each house, otherwise direct. 

Sec. 23. The legislature is prohibited from enacting any private or 
special laws in the following cases: 

1. Granting divorces. 

2. Changing the name of persons or places, or constituting one 
persoa the heir at law of another. 

3. Locating or changing connty seats. 

4. BegulatiDg county and township affairs. 

5. IncorporaUng cities, towns, and villages; or ch&nglng or amend- 
ing the charter of any town, city, or village; or laying out, opening, 
vacating, or altering town plats, streets, wards, alleys, and public 
ground. 

6. Providing for sale or mortgage of real estate belonging to 
minora or others under disability. 

7. Authorizing persons to keep ferries across streams wholly within 
the state. 

8. Remitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures. 

9. Granting to an individual, asBoeiation, or corporation any special 
or eicluaive privilege, immunity, rfr franchise whatever, 

ID. Providing for the management oi common schools. 

11. Creating, increasing, or decreasiig fees, percentages, or allow- 
ances of public ofEcerB during the term for which said officers ore 
elected or appointed. 

But the legislature may repeal any existing special law lelating tQ 
the foregoing subdivisions. 

In all other cases where a general law can be applicable, no special 
law shall be enacted. 

Sec. 24. The legislature shall have no power to release or extin- 
guish, in whole or in part, the indebtedness, liability, or obligation of 
any corporation or individual to this state or to any municipal cor- 
poration therein. 

Sec. 25. The legislature shall not authorize any game of chance, 
lottery, or gift enterprise, under any pretense or for any purpose 
whatever. 

Sec. 26. The legislature shall not delegate to any special commis- 
sion, private corporation, or association any power to make, supervise, 
or interfere with any municipal improvement, money, property, or 
effects, whether held in trust or otherwise, or levy taxes, or to select a 
capital site, or to perform any municipal functions whatever. 

Sec. 27. The legislature shall direct by law in what manner and 
in what courts suits may be bronght against the state. 

Sec. 28. Any person who shall give, demand, offer directly or 
indirectly, any money, testimonial, privilege, or personal advantage, 
thing of value to any executive or judicial officer or meniWer of the 
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legislatQre, to inBoenee him in tlie performance of an? of liifl ofBdal 
or public dnties, shall be gaMj of brit«rj and shaU be punished in 
mic£ manner as shall be provided hj law. 

The offense of corrupt solicitation of members of the legislature or 
of pabtic ofScere of the state, or an; 'nnnicipal divisicm thereof, and 
any effort toward solicitation of said members of the legislature or 
officers to influence their official actiou shall be defined b; law, and 
shaU be punishable bj fine and imprisonment. 

Any person may be compelled to testify in investigation or judicial 
proceedings against aoy person charged, with hnving committed any 
offense of bribery or corrupt solicitation, and shall not be permitted 
to withhold bis testimony upon the ground that it may criminate 
bimsetf, but said testimony shill not afterwards be used against bim 
in any judicial proceedings except for bribery in giving such testi- 
mony, and any person convicted of either of the ofTenses aforesaid 
shall be disqualifled from holding any office or position or office of 
trust or profit in this state. 

AETICLE rv. 
EXICUTIVE Depabtuent. 

Sec. 1, The executive power shall be vested i 

shall bold bis office for two yi 

elected at the same time and for the same term. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be eligitile to the office of governor or 
lieutenant governor except a citizen of the United States and a 
qualified elector of the state; who. shall havo attained tbe age of 
thirty years, and who shall have resided two years next preceding tDe 
election within the state or territory, nor shall he be eligible to any 
other office during the term for which be shall have been elected. 

Sec. 3. The governor and lieutenant governor shall be elected by 
the Qualified electors of the state at the time and pl.iceF of choosing 
members of the legislature. The persons respectively having the 
highest number of votes for governor and lieutenant governor shall be 
elected; but if two or more shall have an equal and highest number 
of votes for governor or lieutenant governor, the two bouses of the 
legislature, at its next regular session, shall forthwith by joint ballot 
choose one of such persons for said office. The returns of the election 
for governor and lienteuant governor shall be made in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. i. The governor shall be commander-in-chief of the military 
and naval forces of the state, except when they ahall be called into 
the service of the United States, and may call out the same to execute 
laws, suppress insurrection and repel invasion. He shall have power 
to convene the legislature on extraordinary occasions. He ahall, at 
the commencement of each session, communicate to the legislature by 
message information of the condition of the state, and shall recom- 
mend such measures as he sb^I deem expedient. He shall transact all 
neceaeary business with the officers of the government, civil and 
military. He shall expedite all such measures as may be resolved upon 
by the legislature, and shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. . 

Sec. S. The governor shall have power to remit fines and for- 
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feitures, to grant Tepriaves, commutationi and pacdODB after con- 
viction, for all oSenaea except treaBon and cases of impeachment; 
Provided, that in all cases where the sentence of the court is capita] 
puniabment, impriBonment for life, or for a longer term than two 
years, or a fine eiceeding two hundred dollars, no pardon shall be 
granted, sentence commuted, or fine remitted, except npon the recom- 
mendation in writing of a board of pardons consisting of the pre- 
siding judge, secretary of state, and attorney general, after full 
hearing in open session, and such recommendation, with the reasons 
therefor, shall l>e filed in the oCGcb of the secretary of state; but the 
legislature may by law in all cases regulate the manner in which the 
remission of fines, pardons, commutations, and reprieves may be 
applied for. Upon conviction for treason he shall have the power to 
suspend the execution of the sentence until the easfl shall be reported 
to the legislature at its next regular session, when the legislature 
shall either pardon or commute the sentence, direct the execution of 
the sentence, or grant a further reprieve. He shall communicate to 
the legislature at each regular session each case of remission of 
fine, reprieve, commutation, or pardon granted by him in the cases 
in which he is authorized to act without the recommendation of the 
said board of pardons, stating the name of the convict, the crime of 
which he is convicted, the sentence and its date, and the date of the 
remission, commntation, pardon, or reprieve, with his reasons for 
granting tlie same. 

Sec. 6. In case of death, impeachment, resignation, failure to 
qualify, absence from the stste, removal from ofBce or other dis- 
ability of the governor, the powers and duties of the office for the 
residue of the term, or until he shall be acquitted, or the disability 
removed, shall devolve upon the lieutenant governor. 

Sec. 7. The lieutenant governor shall be president of the senate, 
but shall have only a casting vote therein. If during a vacancy 
in the office of governor the Ueutenant governor shall be impeached, 
displaced, resign, or die, or from mental or physical disease, or 
otherwise, become incapable of performing the duties of his office, 
the secretary of state shall act as governor until the vacancy shall 
be filled or the disability remove<1. 

Sec. 8. When any office shall, from any cause, become vacant and 
no mode is provided by the constitution or taw for filling such 
vacancy, the governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by 
appointment. 

Sec. 9. Every bill which shall have passed the legislature, shall, 
before it becomes a law, be presented to the governor. If he 
approves, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with his 
objection, to the house in which it originated, which shall enter the 
objection at large UDon the journal rind, proceed to reconsider it. 
If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of the members shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objection, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if it be 
approved by two-thirds of the members present shall become a law, 
but in all such eases the vote of both houses shall be determined by 
the yeas and nays, and the names of the members voting for and 
against the bill shall b^ entered upon the journal of each honse 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the goveroOT vithin 
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three dsji (SnndaTs excepted) after it slisll have been prMsnted to 
him, the same xhHlI be a law, unless the legiBlature shall, bj its 
adjoamment, prevent its return, in whi':h case it shall be filed, with 
his objection, in the office of the aecrei^rj of state within ten da^ 
after such adjouinment, or become a law. 

Sec. 10. The governor shall have power to disapprove of aaj 
item or items of an; bill making appropnations of mone; eicbracing 
distinct items, and the part or parts of the biU approved ebjU be 
law, and the item or items disapproved shall be void, unless enacted 
in the following manner; If the legislature be in session, he shall 
transmit to the house in which the bill originated a copy of the 
item or items thereof disapproved, toeether nith his objections there- 
to, and the items objected to shall Be separately reconsidered, and 
each item shall then take the same course as is prescribed foe the 
passage of bills over the executive veto. 

Sec. 11. Any governor of this state who aska, receives, or agrees 
to receive any bribe upon any underatandlng that hiH official opinion, 
judgment, or action shall be influenced thereby, or who gives or 
ofiFera or promises bis official influence in consideration that any 
member of the legislature shall give hia official vote or influence on 
any particular side of any questiou or matter upon which he may 
be required to act in his official capacity, or who menaeoB any 
member by threatened use of his veto power, or who offers or 
promisea any member that he, the said governor, will appoint any 
particular person or persons to any office created or thereafter to be 
created in consideration that any member shall give his official vote 
or influence on any matter pending jr thereafter to be introduced 
into either house of said legislature, or who threatens any member 
that he, the said governor, will reiuDve any person or persona from 
any office or position with intent to in any manner influence the 
official action of said member, shall be punished in ;he manner now or 
that may hereafter be provided by law, and upon conviction thereof 
shall forfdt all right to hold or eierci^e any office- of trust Of honor 
in the state. 

Sec. 12. There shall be choaen by the qualified dectora of the 
state, at the time and places of choosing mtmbers of the legislature, 
a secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, superintendent of public 
instruction, commisBioner of school and public lands, and an 
attorney general, who shall severally hold their offices for the 
I of two years, but no person shall be eligible to the office of 
surer for more than two terms consaentively. Tfcey rfiall 
respectively keep their offices at the seat of government. 

Sec. 13. The powers and duties of the secretary of state, auditor, 
treaaurer, superintendent of public instruction, commissioner of school 
and public lands, and attorney general shall be as prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE V. 

Judicial Depabtmekt, 

Sec 1. The judicial powers of the state, except as in this con- 

stitutioa othemiso provided, shall be vested in a supreme conrt, 

circuit courts, county courts, and jnsticea of the peiice, and such 
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other courts aB- may be created hy law for citiea and incorporated 

Sec. 2. The sapreme conrt, except as otbenviee provided is this 
constitution, shsH have appellate jurisdiction only, which shall be 
co-eKtensive with the state, and shall have a general superintending 
control over all inferior courts under siii-h regulations and limitations 
as may be prescribed by law. 

See. 3. The supreme court and the judges thereof shall have 

Eower to issue writs of habeas eorpxis. The supreme court shall also 
ave power to issue writs of mandamus, quo warranto, certiorari, 
injunction, and other original and remedial writs, with authority to 
hear and determine the same in such eases and under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by law; Provided, however, that no jury 
trials shall bo allowed in said supreme court, but in proper cases ques- 
tions of fact may be sent by said court to a circuit court for trial 
before a, jury. 

See. 4. At least two terms of the supreme court shall ba held 
each year at the seat of government. 

Sec. 5. The supreme court shall consist of three judges, to be 
chosen from districts by qualified electors of the state at large, as 



years from the admission of this state under this c 
increased by law to not exceeding five. 

Bee. 7. A majority of the judges of the supreme court shall be 
necessary to form a quorum, or to pronounce a decision, but one or 
more of said judges may adjourn the court from day to day, or to a 
day certain. 

Sec. 8. The term of the judges of the supreme court who shall 
be elected at the Srst election under this constitution shall be four 
years. At all subsequent elections the term of said judges shall be 

Sec. 9. The judges of the supreme court shall by rule select from 
their number a presiding judge, who shall act as such for the term 
prescribed by such rule. 

Sec. 10. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of 
the supreme court unless he be learned in the law, he at least thirty 
years of age, a citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have 
resided in this state or territory at least two years nert preceding 
his election, and at the time of hia election be a resident of the dis- 
trict from which he is elected; but for the purpose of re-election 
no such judge shall be deemed to have lost his residence in the dis- 
trict by reason of his removal to the seat of government in the 
discharge of his ofBcial duties. 

Sec. 12. There shall be a clerk and also a reporter of the 
supreme court, who shall be appointed by the judges thereof and 
who shall hold office during the pleasure of said judges, and whose 
duties and emoluments shall be prescribed by law, and by the rules of 
the supreme court not inconsistent with law. The legislature shall 
mahe provision for the publication anj distribution of the decisions 
of the supreme court, and for the sale of the published volumes 
thereof. So private person or corporation shall be allowed to 
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secure anjr copTri^bt to sach dedaioos, bat if any eopyrights are 
eecnred they anaU loure nhoUy to the benefit of the state. 

Sec 13. The govecnor shall have antboiitf to require tlie opiniona 
of the judges of the supreme court upon importent queattona of law 
involveu in the exerciae of bis executive powers and upon solema 



Circuit Courts, 

Sec 14. The circuit CDurta shall bcve ori^final jurisdiction of all 
actions and canses, both at law and in equity, aoJ such appellate 
jurisdiction as may be conferred by law and conaistent with the 
constitution; such jurisdiction as to value and amount and grade of 
offense nin;r be limited bj law. Tbej and the judges thereof shall 
also have jurisdiction and power to issue writs of habeas corpus, 
mandamus, quo warranto, certiorari, iii junction and other original 
and remedial writs, with authority to beer and determine tbe same. 

Sec. 15. The state shall be divided into judicial circuits, in eacb 
of which tbera shall be elected by the electors thereof one judge 
of the circuit court therein, whose term of office shall be four years. 

Sec. 17. The legislature may, whenever two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of each house shall concur therein, increase the number of 
judicial circuits snd the judges thereof, and divide the state into 
judicial circuits accordingly, taking care that they be formed of 
compact territory and be bounded by county lines; but such increase 
of number or change is the boundaries of districts shall not work tbe 
removal of any judge from bia office during the term for which he 
shall have been elected or appointed. 

Sec. 18. Writs of error and appeals may be allowed from the 
decisions of tbe circuit courts to tbe supreme court under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by law. 
County Courts. 

Sec. 19. There shall be elected in each organized county a county 
judge, who shall be judge of tbe county court of said county, whose 
term of office shall be two years until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 20. County courts shall be courts of record and ahaD have 
original jurisdiction in all matters of probate, gunrdianshi^, and 
settlement of estates of deceased persons, and such other civil and 
criminal jurisdiction as may be conferred by law; Provided, that such 
courts shall not have jnrisaiction in any case where the debt, damage, 
claim, or value of property involved shall exceed one thousand dollars 
except in matters of probate, guardianship, and the estates of de- 
ceased peraons. Writs of error nnd appeal may be allowed from 
county to etronit courts, or to the supreice court, in such cases and in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law; Provided, that no appeal 
or writ of error shall be allowed to the circuit court from any 
judgment rendered upon an appeal from a justice of the peace or 
police magistrate for cities or towns. 

Sec. 21. The county court shall not have jurisdiction in eases of 
felony, nor shall criminal eases therein be proseented by Indictment; 
but they may have such jurisdiction in criminal matters, not of the 
grade of felony, as the legialsture may prescribe, and the prosecutions 
therein may t^ by information or otherwise as the legislature may 
provide. 
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Justice 0/ the Peace. 

See. 22. Justices of the peace idiall have micb inTisdiction as maj 
be conferred bj law, but the; sball not have jaiisdicUDD of anj 
cause -wheTein the Talue of the property or the amount in contrO' 
veiBj exceeds the sum of one huodred dollars or where the boun- 
daries or title to real property shall be called in question. 

Sec, 23. The legislature shall ha^e power to provide for creating 
such police magistrates for cities and towns as may be deemed from 
time to time necessBry, who shall have jurisdiction of all cases 
arising under the ordinacceB of such cities and towns respectively 
and such police magistrates may also bs constituted ex-oiScio justices 
of the peace for their respective counties. 
Municipal Covrtt. 

In cities having a population of five thousand or over^ the legis- 
lature may provide, in lieu of police magistrates, for municipal court*, 
the judges whereof shall be chosen in such manner as the legislature 
shall prescribe, which courts shall have exclusive original jurisdiction 
of all cases, both civil and criminal, cognizable before a justice of 
the peace under the laws of the state, and in which process shall be 
served within the city where such court is established, and shall also 
have exclusive original jurisdiction of all cases arising under the 
ordioance of such city. Such court shall also have jurisdiction co- 
extensive with the county in which such city :b situated, in such civil 
and criminal cases as may be provided by law. 
State's Mtorney. 

Sec. 24. The legislature sball have power to provide for state's 
attorneys and to prescribe their duties and fix their compensations; 
but no person shall be eligible to the office of attorney general or 
state's attorney who shall not at the time of his election be at least 
twenty-flve years of age, and possess all the other qualifications for 
judges of circuit courts as prescribed in this article. 
MitceUaneovs, 

Sec. 25. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the 
circuit or county court uulesb he be learned in the law, be at least 
twenty-five years of age, and a citizen of the United States; nor 
unless he shall have resided in this state or territory at least one 

Sar next preceding his election, and at the time of liis election 
a resident of the county or circuit, as the case may be, for which 
he is elected. 

Sec. 26. The judees of the supreme court, circuit courts, and 
county courts shall De chosen at the first election held under the 
provisions of this constitution, and thereafter as provided by law, 
and the legislature may provide for the election of such officers on a 
different day from that on which an election is held for any other 
purpose, and may for the purpose of makinp such provision extend 
or abridge the term of office for any of such ,]udpes then holding, but 
not in any case more than 411 months. The term of office of all 
judges of circuit courts, elected in the seversl judicial circuits 
throughout the state, shall expire on the same day. 

Sec. 27. The time of holding courts within said judicial ciietdts 
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and coanties shall be as provided bj law; but at least one term of 
the circuit court shall be field anouall; in each organized county, and 
the legislature shall make proviBion lor attaching unorganized coun- 
ties or territOT]' to organized counties for judicial puiposes. 

Sec. 2S. Special terms of said court ma/ be held under sacb 
regulations as may be provided by law. 

Sec 29. The judges of the circuit courts may hold court in 
otber circuits than their own under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec. 30. The judges of the supremo court, circuit courts and 
county courts shall receive such salary as ma^ be provided by law, 
consistent with this constitution, and no such judge shall receive any 
compensation, perquisite, or emoluments for or on account of bis 
ofBce in any form whatever, except euo1\ salary; Provided, that county 
judges may accept and receive such fees as may be allowed under the 
land laws of the United States. 

Sec. 31, No judge of the supreme court or eircait court shall act 
as attorney or counsellar-at-lavr, nor shall any county judge act as 
attorney or connsetlor-at-law in nny case vrhich is or may be brought 
into his court, or which may be appealed therefrom. 

Sec. 32. There shall be a clerk of the circuit court in each organ- 
ized connty, who shall also be clerk of the county court; and wbo 
shall be elected by the qualified electors of sucb eouaty. The dutiea 
and compensation of said clerk shall be as provided by law and regu- 
lated by the rules of the court consistent with the provisions of law. 

Sec. 33. Until the legislature shall provide by Ian for flziug the 
terms of conrt, the judges of the supreme, circuit, and connty courts 
respectively shall fix the terms thereof. 

Sec. 34. AU laws relating to courts shall be general and of uniform 
operation throughout the state, and the organization, jurisdiction, 
power, proceedings, and practice of sll the courts of the same class 
or grade, so far as regulated by law, and the force and eHect of the 
proceedings, judgments and decrees of sucb courts severally shall 
DO uniform; Provided, however, That the legislature may classify 
the county courts according to the population of the respective coun- 
ties and fix the jurisdiction and salary of the judges thereof accord- 
ingly. 

Sec. 35. No judge of the supreme or circuit courts shall be 
elected to any other than a judicial office or be eligible thereto, during 
the term for which he was elected such judge. All votes for either 
of them during such terms for any elective office, except that at 
judge of the supreme court, circuit court or county court, given by the 
legislature or the people shall be void. 

Sec. 36. All judges or other officers of the supreme, circuit or 
county courts, provided for in this article, shall hold their offices until 
their successors respectively are elected or appointed and qualified. 

Sec. 37. All officers provided for in this article shall respectively 
reside in the district, county, precinct, city or town for which they 
may be elected or appointed. Vacancies iu the elective offices pro- 
vided for in this article shall be filled by appointment until the 
next general election as follows: All judges of the supreme, circuit 
and connty courts by the governor. All other judicial and oUier 
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offices, by the county boaril of the conotiea There the vacancy oecura; 
in caaBB of police magistrates, by the maoicipalitj. 

Sec. 38. All procesB ahall ran in the name' of the "State ot 
SoQth Dakota." All prosecutione shall be carried on in the nam« 
of, and by authority of the "State of South Dakota." 

ABTICLE Tl. 
BiLi. or EiOHTs. 

Sec. 1. All men are bom equally free and independent, and have 
certain inherent rights, among nhich are those of enjoying and 
defending life and liberiiy; of acquiring and protecting property 
and the pursuit of happiness. To secure these rights, goveraments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the eonsent 
of the governed. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due proceua of law. 

Sec. 3, The right to worship Ood according to the dictates of 
conscience shall never be infringed. No person shall be denied any 
civil or political right, privilege or position on account of his religious 
opinions, but the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not be 
BO construed as to excuse licentiousness, the invasion of the rights 
of others, or jastify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety 
of the state. 

No person shall be compelled to attend or support any minister 
or place of worship against his consent, nor shall any preference be 
given by law to any religious establishment or mode of worship. No 
money or property of the state shall be given or appropriated for the 
benefit of any sectarian or religious society or institution. 

Sec. 4. The right of petition and of the people peaceably to 
Bssemblo to consuH for the common good and make known their 
opinion shall never be abridged. 

Sec. 5. Every person may freely speak, write and publish on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that right. In alt trials 
for libd, both civil and criminal, the truth, when published with 
good motives and for justiflBble ends, shall be sufficient defense. 
llie jury shall have the right to determine the fact and the law 
under the direction of the court. 

Sec. 6. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate, and 
shall extend to aU eases at law without regard to the amount in 
controversy, but the legislature may provide for a jury of less than 
twelve in any court not a court of record, and for the decision of 
civil cases by three-fourths vote of the jury in any coort. 

See. 7. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall have the 
right to defend in person and by counsel ; to demand the nature and 
cause of the accusation against Idm; to have a copy thereof; to meet 
the witnesses against him face to face; to have compulsory process 
served for obtaining witnesses in his behalf, and to a speedy publio 
trial by an impartial jury of the county or district in which the 
offense is alleged to have been committed. 

Sec. 8, All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, eicept 
for capital ofTenses when proof is evident or presumption great. 
The privilege of the writ of Tiabeas eorpvi shall not be suspended nn- 
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lew, when in ease of cebeUion or invaaioD, the public safety ma; 
require it 

See. 9. No peraon aball be compelled in auj criminal case to give 
evidence againat himself or be twice pat in jeopardj for the same 
offense. 

Sec 10. No person diall be held for a criminal offenae unless on 
the presentment or indictment of the grand jur;, or information of 
the public prosecutor, except in cases of impeachment, in cases 
cogDisable b; county courta, by justices of the peace, and in casea 
arising in tbe army and navy, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; Frovided, that the grand 
jury may be modified or abolished by law. 

Sec. 11. The right of the people to be secnre in their peisoDs, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreaaonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrant shall issue hut upon probable 
cause supported by affidavit, particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the peraon or thing to be seized. 

Sec. 12. No ex-poit-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts or mahing any irrevocable grant or privilege, franchise or 
immunity shall be passed. 

Sec. 13. Private property shall not be taken for public i 



is taken. No beneflt which may accrue to the owner as the result 
of an improvement made by any private corporation shall be con- 
sidered in filing the compensation for property taken or damaged. 
The fee of land taken for railroad tracks or other highways saall 
remain in such owners, subject to the nse for which it is taken. 

Sec. 14. No distinction shall ever be made by law between resi- 
dent aliens and citizens in reference to the possession, enjoyment or 
descent of property. 

See. 15. No peraon shall be imprisoned for debt arising ont of or 
founded upon a contract. 

Sec 16. Tbe military shall he in strict subordination to the civil 
power. No soldier in time of peace Ediall be qoartered in any house, 
without consent of tbe owner, nor in time of war except in the 
manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 17. No tax or duty shall be imposed nitbont tbe consent of 
the people or their representatives in tbe legislature, and all taxation 
shall be equal and uniform. 

Sec. IS. No law shall be passed granting to any citizen, class of 
citizens or corporation, privileges or immunities which upon the same 
terms shall not equally belong to alt citizens or corporations. 

Sec. 19. Elections shall be free and equal, and no power, civil or 
military, shall at aoy time interfere to prevent the free exercise of 
the right of suffrage. Soldiers in time of war may vote at their post 
of duty in or out of the state nnder regulations to be prescribed by 
the legislature. 

Sec. 20. All courts shall be open; and every man, for an injury 
done him in his property, person or reputation, shall have remedy by 
due course of law, and right and justice administered without denial 
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Sec 21. No poner of Buspending laws shall be exerdaed, anleaa 
bj the legisIatuTe or its authority. 

Sec. 22. No person shall be attainted of tteasoo or felony bj the 
legislature. 

Sec. S3. Excessive bail shall oot be required, excessive fiuea im- 
posed, uor cruel puuiBhrneDt infiicteil. 

Sec. 24. The right of citizeuahip to bear arms in defense of them< 
selves and the state shall not b« ikaied. 

Sec. 25. Treason against the state shall consist only in lev7iDK 
war against it, or in adhering to its enemies, oi in giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of tr^son unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or confession 
in open court. 

Sec. 26. All political power is inherent in the people, and all free 
government is foucded on their autboritj and is instituted for their 
equal protection and benefit, and they have the right in lawful and 
constituted methods to alter or reform their forms of government 
in such manner as thej may think proper. And the state of South 
Dakota is an inseparable part of the American Union, and the con- 
stitution of the United States is the supreme law of the land. 

Sec, 27. The blessings of a free government can only be main- 
tained by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, fru- 
gality and virtue, and By frequent recurrence to fnndeniental prin- 

AKTICLE VII. 
Elections and Biqhi of Suftraqe. 

Sec. 1. Every male person resident of this state who shall be of 
the age of twenty-one years and upward not otherwise disqualified, 
belonging to either of the following classes, who ^all be a qualified 
elector under the laws of the territory of Dakota at the date of 
the ratification of this constitution by the people, or who shall have 
resided in the United States one year, in the state six months, in 
the county thirty days, and in the election precinct where he offers 
bis vote ten days next preceding any election, shall be deemed a quali- 
fied elector at such election: 

First. Citizens of the United States. 

Second. Persons of foreign birth who ahall have declared their 
intention to become citizens conforroably to the laws of the United 
States upon the subject of naturalization. 

Sec. 3. AH votes shall be by ballot, but the legldature may 
provide for numbering ballots for the purpose of preventing and 
detecting fraud. 

Sec. 4. All general elections shall be biennial. 

Sec 5. Electors shall in all cases except treason, felony or breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance s* 



elections and in going to and returning from the same. And no 
elector shall be oWiged to do military duty on the days of elections 
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except in the time of war or public — „__, 

Sec. 6. No elector shall be deemed to have lost his residence in 
this state by reason of his absence on business of the United Stales 
or of this state, or in the military? or naval service of the United 
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8m. 7. No Boldier, Beaman or marine in the army « navy of the 
- United States shall be deemed a reddeut of this state in consequence 
of being stationed therein.' 

See. 8. No peTSon tiiidei goardianship, non eompo» mentit or insane, 
shall be qualified to Tote at any election, nor ataaU anj person con- 
victed of treanu or felony be qoalifled to Tote at any dection nnless 
lestored to civil rights. 

Sec. 9. Any womnn having the qnaliflcations enamerated in Sec- 
tion 1, of this Article, as to age, residence and citizenship, and in- 
cluding those DOW qualified by the laws of the territory, msy vote at 
any election held solely for school purposes, and may hold any office 
in this state except as othemiae provided in tbis constitDtion, 

ARTICLE VTir. 
Eddcation akd School Lands. 

See. I. The stability of a republican form of government depend- 
ing on the morality Bnd_ intelligence of the people, it shall be the 
duty of the legislature 'to establish nnd maintain a general ajid 
uniform system of public schools, Wherein tuition shall be withont 
charge, and equally open to all, and to adopt all suitable means to 
secure to the people the adTantages and opportunities of education. 

Sec. 2. All proceeds of the sale of public lands that have here- 
tofore been or may heieafter be given by the United States for the 
use of public schools in the state; all such per centum as may be 
granted by the United States on the sales of public lands; the 
proceeds of all property that shall fall to the state by escheat; the 
proceeds of all gifts or donations to the state for public schools or 
not otherwise appropriated by the terms of the gift; and all prop- 
erty otherwise aei^uired for public schools, shall be and remain a 
perpetual fuod for the mainteuance of public schools, in the state. 
It shall be deemed a trust fund held by the state. The principal 
shall forever remain inviolate; and may be increased, but shall 
never be {diminished, and the state shall make good all losses tliereof 
which may in any manner occur. 

Sec. 3. The interest and income of this fund, together with the 
net proceeds of all fines for violation of state laws and all other 
sums which may be added thereto by law, shall be faithfully used and 
applied each year for the benefit of the public schools of the state, 
and shall be for this purpose apportioned among and between all the 
spveral public school corporations of the state in proportion to the 
number of children in each, of school age, as may be fiied by law, 
and DO part of the fund, either principal or interest, shall ever be 
diverted, even temporarily, from this purpose or used for any other 
purpose whatever than the maintenance of public schools for the 
equal benefit of all the people of the state. 

See. 4. After one year from the assembling of the first le^alatnre, 
the lands granted to the state by the United States for the use of 
public schools may be sold noon the following conditions and no 
other: Not more than one-third of all such lands shall be sold 
within the first five years and no more than two-thirds within the 
first fifteen years after the title thereto is vested in the state, and 
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the legislatare shall, aobject to the provisioDs of this article, pro- 
vide for the sale of tbe same. 

The commissioner of school and publico lands, the state auditor 
and the county superintenilent of scboola of the counties several];, 
shall constitute beards of appraisal and shall appraise all school 
liinds, iritbin tbe several counties which thej maj from time to time 
select and deBignat« for sate at their actaal value under tbe terms 

Thej shall take care to Grst select and designate for sale the most 
valuable lauds, and they shall ascertain all such lands as may be of 
special and peculiar value, other than agricultural, and cause the 
proper subdivisiou of tbe same iu order that the largest price maj be 
obtained therefor. 

Sec. 5. No laud shall be sold for less than the appraised value, 
and in no case for leas than ten dollars an acre. Tbe purchaser shall 
pay one-fourth of the price in cash, and tbe remaining three-fourtha 
as follows: One-fourth in five years, ooe-fourth in ten jears, and 
one-fourth iu fifteen years ; with interest thereon at the rate of not 
less than six per centum per annum, payable annually in advance, but 
all such subdivided lands may be salt) for cash, provided that upon 
payment of the interest for one full year in advance, the balance of 
tbe purchase price may be paid at any time. All sales shall be at 
public auction to the highest bidder, after sixty da^s* advertisement 
of the same in a newspaper of general circulation lu the vicinity of 
the lands to be sold, and one at the seat of government. Such lands 
as shall not have been especially subdivided shall be offered in tracts 
of not more thau eighty acres, and those so subdivided in the smallest 
spbdivisions. All lands designated for sale and not sold within four 
years after appraisal shall be reappraised by tbe board of appraisal 
as herein before provided before tbey are sold. 

Sec. 6. All sales shall be conducted through the ofBce of the 



No sale shall operate to convey any right or title to auy lauds for 
sixty days after the date thereof, nor until the same shall have 
received tbe approval of the governor in such forms as may be pro- 
vided by law. No grant or patent for auy such lauds shall issue 
until final payment te made. 

Sec. 7. All lands, money or other property donated, granted or 
received from the United States or any other source for a university, 
agricultural college, normal scboals or other educational or charitable 
institution or purpose, and the proceeds of all sucb lands and other 
property so received from any source, shall be and remain perpetual 
funds, the interest and income of which, together with tbe rents of 
sU such lands as may remain unsold, shall be inviolably appropriated 
and applied to tbe specific objects of the original grants or ^fts. The 
principal of every such fund may be increased, but shall never be 
iiimioishecl, and the interest and income only shall be used. Every 
such fund shall be deemed a trust fund held by the state, and the 
state shall make good all losses therefrom that shall in any manner 

Sec. S. All lands mentioned in the preceding sectiou shall be 
appraised and sold in the same manner and by tbe same offlcera KoA 
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boariJB UDiJer the same limitationB and subject to all the conditions 
as to price, Bale and approval provided above for the appraisal aod 
sale of lands tor the benefit of public Bchools, but a distiuct and 
separate acconnt sbaU be kept bj the proper ofOcers of each of gueti 
fanda. 

Sec. 9. The lauds mentioned in tbis article shall be leased for 
pasturage, meadow, farming, the growing of crops of grain and 
general agricultural purposes, and at pubSc auction after notice as 
bereinbefore provided in case of sale and shali be offered in tracts 
not greater than one section. All rents shall be payable annually in 
advance, and no term of lease shall exceed five years, nor shall any 
lease be valid until it receives the approval of the governor. 

Sec. 10. No claim to any public lands bj any trespasser thereon 
by reason of occupancy, cultivation or improvement thereof, sba]l 
ever be recognized ; nor shall compensation ever be made on account 
of any improvements made by such trespasser. 

Sec. 11. The moneys of the permanent school, and other educa- 
tional fnuds shall be invested only in first mortgages upon good 
improved farm lands within this state as hereinafter provided, or in 
bonds of school corporations nithin the state, in bonds of the United 
States or of the state of South Dakota or of any organized connty, 
tovrnship or incorporated city in said state. The legislature sbsJl 
provide by law the method of determining the amounts of said fnnds, 
which shall be invested from time to time in such classes of securities 
respectively, taking care to secure continuoos investments as far as 
possible. 

All moseys of said funds which may from time to time be desig- 
nated for investment in farm mortgages and in the bonds of school 
corporatiouB, or in bonds of organized counties, townships or incor- 
porated cities within tbis state, shall for such purpose be divided 
among the organized counties of the state in proportion to popula- 
tion as nearly as provisions by law to secure continuous investment 
may permit. The several counties shall holil and manage the same 
as trust funds, and they shall be and remain responsible and ac- 
countable for the principal and interest of all such moneys received 
by them from the date of receipt until returned because not loaned; 
and in case of loss of any money so apportioned to any county, such 
county shall make the same good out of its common revenue. Coun- 
ties shall invest said money in bonds of school corporations, counties, 
townships, or cities, or in first mortga$;es upon good improved farm 
lands within their limits respectively. The amount of each loan shall 
not exceed one-third the actual value of the lauds covered by the 
mortgage given to secure the same, such value to be determined by 
the board of county commissioners of the county in which the land is 
situated, and in no case stall more than five thousand ($5,000) 
dollars be loaned to any one person, firm or corporation, and tbe rate 
of intfireat shall not be less than five per centum per annum, and 
shall be such other and higher rate, as the legislature may prDvide« 
and shall be payable semi-annually on tbe first day of January and 
July ; PTOvided, that wherever there are moneys of said fund in any 
county amounting to one thousand dollars that cannot be loaned 
according to the provisions of this section and any law pursuant 
thereto, the said sum may be returned to the state treasurer to be 
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entTUBtecl to Bome other county or eonnties, or otherwise inveBt«d 
under the proiiaions of this section. 

Each conntj shall semi-annuallf, on the Snt daj of Jamiaiy and 
July, render an account of the condition of the tattHe entroHted to 
it to the auditor of stato, and at the same time pay to or account to 
tho state treaHurer for the interest due on all fonds cntmsted to iL 

The legislature may provide by general law that countieB tnaj 
retain from interest collected in excess of live per centum per annnm 
upon all said funds entrusted to them, not to exceed one per centum 
per annum. But no county shall be exempted from the obligation to 
make semi-annual payments to the state treasury of interest at the 
rate provided by law for such loans, except only said one per centum, 
and in no case shall the interest so to be paid be less than fire 
per centum per annum. 

The legislature shall provide by law for the safe investment of 
the permanent school and other educational funds, and for the prompt 
collection of interest and income thereof, and to carry out the objects 
and provisions of this section. 

Sec. 12. The governor may disapprove any sale, lease or invest- 
ment other than such as are entrusted to the counties. 

Sec. 13. All losses to the permanent school or other educational 
funds of this state which shall have been occasioned by the defalca- 
tion, negligence, mismanagement or fraud of the agents or officers 
(;ontToIling and managing the same, shall be audited by the proper 
authorities of the state. The amount so audited shall be a permanent 
funded debt against the state in favor of the fund, sustaining the 
loss, upon which not less than six per centum of annual interest 
shall be paid. The amount of indebtedness! so created shall not be 
counted as a part of the indebtedness mentioned in Article XIII., 
Sec. 2. 

Sec. 14. The legislature shall provide by law for the protection 
of the school lands from trespass or unlawful appropriation, and 
for their defense against all unauthorized claims or efforts to divert 
them from the school fund. 

Sec. 15. The legislature shall make such provigioa by general 
taxation, and by authorizing the school corporations to levy such 
additional taxes, as with the income from the permanent school fund 
sbalt secure a thorough and efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state. 

Sec. 16. J>Jo appropriation of lands, money or other property or 
credits to aid any sectarian school shall ever be made by the state, 
or any county or municipality within the state, nor shall the state 
or any county or municipality within the state accept any grant, 
conveyance, gifts or bequest of lands, money or other property to be 
used for Bcctarian purposes, and no sectarian instruction ^all be 
allowed in any school or institution aided or supported by the state. 

Sec 17, No teacher, state, county, township or district school 
officer shaD be interested in the sale, proceeds or profits of any book, 
apparatus or furniture used or to be used in any school in this state, 
under such penalties as siiall be provided by law. 
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ABTICLE IX. 
County and Township Oeqanization. 

Set. 1. The legislnture ihaU provide by general law for organ. 
isiog new rountiea; locating tbe county Beats thereof and changing 
county lincti; but no new counties shall be organized bo as to include 
an area of lesa than tivent;-four congTesGionHl townshipB, as near 
aa may be without dividing a township oi fractional towoBhip, nor 
shall the boundaries of any organized county be chsjtged so as to 
reduce the same to a less area than above specified. All changes in 
county boundaries in counties already organized, before taking effect, 
shall be submitted to the electors of the county or counties to be 
affected thereby, at the next general election thereafter and be 
adopted by a majority of the votes cast in each county at such elec- 
tion. Counties now organized shall remsJn as they arc unless changed 
according to the above provisions. 

Sec 2. In counties already organized vchere the county Beat has 
not been located by a majority vote, it shall be the duty of the 
county board to submit the location of the county seat to the electors 
of said county at a general election. The place receiving a majority 
of all votes cast at said election shaU be the county seat of said 
county. 

See. 8. Whenever a majority of the legal voters of any organized 
county shall petition tbe board to change the location of tbe county 
seat which has once been located by a majority vote, specifying the 
plsce to which it is to be changed, said board shall submit the same 
to the people of the said county seat at the nest general election, 
and if the proposition to change the county seat be ratified by two- 
thirds of the votes east at said election (eicept as hereinafter pro- 
vided), then the county seat shall be changed, otherwise not; Pro- 
vided, however, that in cases where the county scat is not located 
at a railroad station and it ia proposed to remove the same to the 
railroad station, then the proposition to change the county seat may 
be ratified by three-fifths of the votes cast at said election, upon the 
question of such removal, and iu such case if the proposition to 
change the county seat be ratified by three-fifths of the votes east 
at said election upon the question of such removal, then the county 
seat shall be changed, otherwise not. 

A proposition to change the location of tbe county seat of ai^ 
organized county shall not again be submitted before the ezpira- 
tion of four years. 

Sec. 4. The'legislsture shall provide by general law for organ- 
inng the counties into townships, having due regard for congressiona] 
township lines and natural boundaries, and whenever the population 
is sufficient and the natural boundaries will permit, the civil town- 
ships shall be co-extensive with the congressional townships. 

Sec. 5. In each organi/.ed county at the first general election held 
after the admission of the state of South Dakota into the Union, 
and every two years thereafter, there shall be elected a clerk of the 
court, sheriff, county auditor, register of deeds, treasurer, state's 
attorney, surveyor, coroner, and superintendent of schools, whosa 
terms of office respectirely shall be two fears, and except the lA^tk 
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and shall preKiibe the dutiea and compenBation of all conutj', tonn> 
ship and ffistrirt officers. 

Sec T. All county, township and diatrtct officers shall be electora 
in the count/, township or district in which they are elected, pro- 
vided that nothing in this section shall prevent the holding of 
school offices by any person as provided in Section 9, Article VII. j 
nnd provided, further, that the legislature shall have authority to 
prescribe additional qualifications for superintendent of schooU, not 
ineonsiatent herewith. 

ABTICLE X. 

MUNICIPAI, CORPOEATIONS. 

Sec 1. The legislature shall provide by general laws for the 
organization and c^aaiflcation of mnnicipal corporations. The num- 
ber of snch classes shall not exceed four and the powers of each 
class shall tie defined by general laws, so that no sDCh corporatioDB 
shall have any powers, or be subject to an; restrictians other than 
those of aU corporations of the same class. The legislatare shall 
restrict the power of such corporations to levy taxes and aasessments, 
borrow money and contract debts, so as to prevent the abnse of 
snch power. 

Sec, 2. Except as othemlse provided in this constitution, no tax 
or aasessment diall be levied or collected, or debts contracted hy 
mnnicipal corporations, except in pursuance of law, for public por- 
poses speciflea by law; nor shall money raised by taxation, loan or 
aasesameDt, for one purpose ever be diverted to any other. 

Sec. 3. No street passenger railway or telegraph or telephone lines 
shaB be constructed within the limits of any village, towD or ci^ 
^titboot the consent of its local authorities. 

ABTICLE Xr. 
Sevxnue and Finance. 

Sec. 1. The legislature shall provide for an annnal tax, sufficient 
to defray the estimated ordinary expenses of the state for eacb year, 
not to exceed in any one 7e9r two mills on each dollar of the assessed 
valuation of all taxable property in the state, to be ascertained by 
the last assessment made for state and county purposes. 

And whenever it shall appear that such ordinary expenses shall 
pxceed the income of the state for Buch year, the legislature shall 
provide for levying a tax for the ensuing year sufficient with other 
sources of income to pay the deficiency of the preceding year 
together with the estimated expenses of such ensuing year. And 
for the purpose of paying the public debt, the legislature shall pro- 
vide for levying a tax annually, sufficient to pay the annual interest 
and the principal of such debt within ten years from the final 
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assessed Talnatitm of all taxable property in the state as ascertained 
b; the last asBessment made for the state and count; purposes. 

Provided, that far the purpose of establishing, installing, main- 
taining and operating a hard fiber twine and cordage plant at the 
state peniteiitlar7 at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the legislature shall 
provide for a tax for the jear 1907 of not to exceed one and one- 
half mille on each dollar of the assessed valuation of all taxatde 
property in the state, as ascertained bj the last assessment made for 
state and eoonty purposes. 

See. S. All taxM to be raised in this state shall be uniform on 
all real and personal property, according to its value in money, to 
be ascertained bj such rules of appraisement and assessment as may 
be prescribed by the legislature bj general Ian, so that every person 
ana corporation shall paj a tax in proportion to the value of bis, 
ber, or ita property. And the legislature shall provide by general 
law for the assessing and levying of taxes on all corporation prop- 
erty, as near oe may be by the same methods ae aro provided for 
assessing and levying of taxes on individual property. 

Sec. 3. The power to tax corporations and corporate property 
shall not be surrendered or suspended by any contract or grant to 
which the state shall be a party. 

Sec. i. The legislature ^all provide for taxing all moneys, credits, 
investments in bonds, etocks, joint stock companies, or otherwise; 
and also for taxing the notes and bills discounted or purchased, 
mone}^ loaned and all other property, eflfeets or dues of every de- 
scription, of all banks and of all banliers, bo that all property 
employed in banking shall always be subject to a taxation equal to 
that imposed on the property of individuals. 

See. 5. The property of the United States and of the state, county 
and mnnicipal corporations, both real and personal, Btmll be exempt 
from taxation. 

See. 6. The legislature shall, by general law, exempt from taxft- 
tion, property used exclusively for agricultural and horticultural 
societies, for school, religious, cemetery and charitable purposes, and 
personal property to any amount not exceeding in value two hundred 
dollars, for each individual liable to taxation. 

Sec. 7. All laws exempting property from taxation, other tban 
that enumerated in sections 5 and 6 of this article, shall be void. 

Sec. 8. No tax shall be levied except in pursuance of a law, 
which shall distinctly state the object of the same, to which the tax 
only ahall be applied. 

Sec. 9. AH taxes levied and collected for state porpoea shall be 
paid into the state treasury. No indebtedness shall be incnrred or 
money expended by the state, and no warrant shall be drawn upon the 
state treasurer except in pursuance of an appropriation for the 
specifle purpose first made. The le^slature shall provide by snit&ble 
enactment for carrying this section into effect. 

Sec. 10. The legislature may vest the corporate authority of citiee, 
towns and villages with power to make local improvements by special 
taxation of contiguous property or otherwise. For all corporate 
pniposea, all municipal corporations may be vested with authority 
to assess and collect taxes; but such tax shall be uniform in respect 
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to persons and propert; witbin the juriBdietioii of the body lerring 
the same. 

Sec. 11. The making of profit, directlj or indirectly, out of 
state, county, city, town or Ecbool district money, or using the aaiM 
for any purpose not authorized by laiv, shall be deemed a felony and 
shall be punished as provided by law. 

Sec 12. An accurate statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of the publie moneys shall be published annually in such manner aa 
the legislature may provide. 

AETICLE Xn. 
PuBuc Accounts Ain> ExPENDiruEBa, 

See. 1. No DloDey shall be paid out of the treasury except apon 
appropriation by Isn and on warrant drawn by the proper officer. 

Sec. 2. The general appropriation bill shall embrace nothing but 
appropriations for ordina^ expenses of the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments of the state, the current expenses of state 
institutions, interest on the public debt, and for common schools. 
All other appropriation shall be made by separate bills, each em- 
bracing but one object, and shall rec^ulre a two-thirds vote of all 
the members of each branch of the legislature. 

Sec. 3, The legislature shall never grant any extra compensation 
to any public oflSecr, employe, ngent or contractor after the services 
eball have been rendered or the contract entered into, nor authorize 
the payment of any claims or part thereof created against the state, 
under any agreement or contract made without express authority of 
law, and all such unauthorized agreements or contracts shall be null 
and void; nor shall the compensation of any public officer be in- 
creased or diminished during his term of office; Protiide^, however, 
that the legislature may make appropriations for expenditures iii< 
cnrred in suppressing ioanrrection or repelling invasion. 

Sec. 4. Ad itemized statement of all receipts and expenditures 
of the public moneys shall be published annnaUy in such manner as 
the legislature shall provide, and such statements shall be submitted 
to the legislature at the beginning of each regular session by the 
governor with bis message. 

ARTICLE SIII. 
PnBUC Indebtedness. 

Sec. 1. Neither the state nor any county, township or munid* 
pality shall loan or give Its credit or make donations to or in aid 
of any individual, association or corporation except for the necessary 
BHpport of the poor, nor subscribe to or become the owner of the 
capital stock of any association or corporation, not pay or become 
responsiUe for the debt or liability of any individual, association 
or corporation; Provided, that the state may assume or pay such 
debt OT liability when incurred in time of war for the defense of 
the state. Nor shall the state engage in any work of internal im- 
provement. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying eitrsoTdinair expenses and 
making public improvements, or to meet casual deficits or failuro 
in revenue, the state may contract debts never to exceed with pl»" 
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vious :lel)t§ in the aggregate ♦100,000, and no greater indebtedness 
shall be incurred exi^ept for the purpose of repelling invasion, sap- 
presBing inaurrfctioo, or defending toe state or the United States in 
war, and provision shall be made by law for the payment of the 
interost annually, and the principal nhen due, by tax levied for the 
purpose or from other sources of revenue; which law providing for 
the payment of such interest and principal by such tai or otherwise 
shall be irrepealable until such debt is paid; Provided, however, the 
state of South Dakota shall have the power to refund the territorial 
debt assumed by the state of South Dakota, by bonds of the state 
of South Dakota. 

Sec. 3. That the indebtedness of the state of Sontb Dakota lim- 
ited by Section 2 of this article shall be in addition to the debt of 
the territory of Dakota assumed by and agreed to be paid by South 
Dakota. 

Bee. 4. The debt of any county, city, town, school district, civil 
township or other subdivision, shall never ejiceed five (5) per centum 
upon the assessed valuation of the taxable property therein for the 
year preceding that in which said indebtedness is incurred. 

In estimating the amount of indebtedness which a municipality 
or subdivision may incnr, tbe amount of indebtedness contracted 
prior to the adoption of the constitution shall be included: 

Provided, that any county, municipal corporation, civil township, 
district or ■ other subdivision may incur an additional indebtedneea 
not exceeding ten per centum upon tbe assessed valuation of the 
taxable property therein for the year preceding that in which said 
indebtedness is incurred, for the purpose of providing water and 
sewerage for irrigation, domestic uses, sewerage and other purposes; 

Provided, fvrther, that in a city where the population is eight 
thousand or more, such city may incur an indebtedness not exceeding 
eight per centum upon the assessed valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty therein for the year next preceding that in which said indebted- 
ness is incurred for the purpose of constructing street railways, 
electric lights or other lighting plants. 

Provided, further, that no county, municipal corporation, civil 
township, district or subdivision shall be included within such dis- 
trict or subdivision without a majority vote in favor thereof of the 
electors of the county, municipal corporation, civil township, district 
or other subdivision, as the case may be, which is proposed to be 
included therein, and no such debt shall ever be incurred for any 
of the purposes in this section provided, unless authorized by a vote 
in favor thereof by a majority of the electors of such county, mu- 
nicipal corporation, civil township, district or subdivision incurring 
the same. 

Sec. 5. Any city, county, town, school district or any other anb- 
division incurring indebtedness shall, at or before the time of so 
doing, provide for the collection of an annual tax sufficient to pay 
the interest and also the principal thereof when due, and all laws 
or ordinances providing for the payment of the interest or principal 
of any debt shall be irrepealable until such debt be paid, 
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AETICLE XrV. 
State Institutions. 

Sec. 1. Tbe charHaUe and pensJ ioHtitntioDS of the etats of Sonth 
Dakota eball coneiBt of a penitentiarj, insane hospital, a school for the 
deaf and dumb, a school for the blind, sjid a reform school. 

See. 2. The state iiutitDtioiiB provided for in the preceding sec- 
tion ehall be onder the control of the state board of charities and 
corrections, nnder each rules and restrictions as the legislatore shall 
provide; snch board to conaist of not to exceed five members, to be 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate, and whose 
compensation sbaU be fixed b; law. 

Sec 3. The state university, tbe agricultnral college, the Bormal 
sebools and all other educational institutions that may be sustained 
either wholly or in part by the etate ^all be under the control of a 
board of five members appointed by tne goremor and confirmed by 
the senate under snch rules and restrictions as the legislature shaU 
proride. The legislature may increase the numbers of members to 

Se& S. Tbe legislature shall provide that the science of mining 
and metallurgy he taught in at least one institution of learning onder 
the patronage of the state. 

ABTICLE XV. 
Militia. 

flee. 1. The militia of the state of Sonth Dakota shall consist of 
all able bodied male persons residing in the state, between the agea 
of eighteen and forty-five years, except such persons as now are, or 
hereafter may be exempted by the laws of the United States or of 
this state. 

Sec. 2. Tbe legislature shall provide by law for the enrollment, 
uniforming, equipment and discipline of tbe militia and tbe estab- 
lishment of volunteer and such other OTganizations or both, as may 
be deemed necessary for the protection of the state, the preservation 
tif order and the efficiency and good of tbe service. 

Sec. 3. The legislature in providing for the organization of the 
iniiitia shall conform, as nearly as practicable, to the regulations 
for the government of the armies of the United States. 

Sec, 4. All militia officers shall be commissioned by the governor, 
find may hold their commissions for snch period of time as the legis- 
lature may provide, subieet to removal by the governor for cause, 
to be first ascertained by a court-martial pursuant to law. 

8ee. 5. The militia shall in cases except treason, felony or breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
mnster and elections, and in going to and returning from the same. 

Sec, 6. All military records, banners and relics of the state, 
except when in lawful nse, shall be pre8?rved in the office of the 
adjutant general as an enduring memorial of the patriotism and valor 
of South Dakota; and it shall be the duty of the legislature to pro- 
vide by law for the safe keeping of the same. 

Sec. 7. No person having conscientious scruples against bearing 
arau shall be compelled to do military duty in time of peace. 
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AETICLB Xn. 

lUFE&CHUENT AND BEUOVAL FBDU OfnCE. 

Sec 1. The honae of TepTeeentatives shall have the sole power of 
impeachmeat. 

Tbe concuireoce of a majoritj of all memberB elected shall be 
necessary to an impeachment. 

Sec. 2, All impeachments shall be tried hj the senate. When 
sitting for that purpose the senators shall be upon oath or affirma- 
tion to do juHtice according to law and evidence. No person shall be 
convicted ivithont the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
elected. When the governor or lieutenant governor is on trial the 
presiding judge of the supreme court shall preside. 

Sec. 3. The governor and other state and judicial officers, except 
county judges, justices of the peace and police magistrates, shall be 
liable to impeachment for drunkenness, crimes, corrupt conduct, or 
malfeasance or misdemeanor in office, bat judgment in mieh cases 
shaU not extend farther than to removal from ofSce and disquaii- 
dcation to hold any office of trust or profit under the state. The 

[leraou accused, whether convicted or acquitted, shall nevertheleBS be 
iable to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment according to law. 

Sec. 4. All officers not liable to impeachment shall be subject to 
removal for misconduct or malfeasance or crime or misdemeanor in 
office, or for drunkenness or gross incompetency, in such manner as 
may be provdied by law. 

Sec. 5. No officer shall exercise the duties of his office after ha 
shall have been impeached and before his acquittaL 

See. 6. On trial of an impeaebment against the governor the 
lieutenant governor shall not act as a member of the court. 

Sec 7. No person shall be tried on impeachment before he shall 
have been served with a copy thereof at least twenty days previoss 
to the day set for trial. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be liable to impeaehment twice for the 
same oSense. 

AETicLE xnr. 

CODPORATIONS. 

Sec 1. No corporation shall be created or have Its charter ox- 
tended, changed or amended by special laws except those for chari- 
table, educational, penal or reformatory purposes, wMch are to be 
and remain nnder the patronage anil control of the state; but the 
legislature shall provide, by general laws for the organization of all 
corporations hereafter to be created. 

Sec. 2. All existing charters, or grants of special or exclusive 
privileges, nnder which a bona fide organization shall not have taken 
place and business been commenced in good faith at the time this 
constitution takes effect, shall thereafter have no validity. 

Sec 3. The legislature shall not remit the forfeiture of the 
charter of any corporation now existing nor alter or amend the 
same nor pass any other general or special law for the benefit of 
such corporation, except upon the condition that such corporation 
shall thereafter hold its charter subject to the provisions of this 
constitution. 
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Sec. 4. The exercise of the rigbt of eminent domain sliall neveT 
be abridged or ao conatmed aa to prevent the legialftture from 
taking the property and frauchiaea of incorporated companies and 
subjecting them to public ase, the same aa the property of individuals; 
and the eiercise of the police power of the state shall never be 
abridged or so conatrued aa to permit corporations to conduct their 
basinesB in such manner aa to infringe the equal rights of individnala 
or the general well-being of the state. 

Sec. 5. In all elections for directors or managers of a coiporatioii, 
each member or shareholder may cast the whole number of his votea 
for one candidate, or distribute them upon two or mora candidatea, aa 
lie may prefer. 

Sec. 6. No foreign corporation ahall do any budness in this state 
without having one or more known places of business and an author- 
ized agent or agcnta in the same upon whom process may be served. 

Sec. 7. No corporation shall engage in any business other than that 
expressly authorized in its charter, nor shall it take or hold any real 
estate except such aa may be necessary and proper for its legitimate 



Sec. 8. No corporalifcu ahall isaue stocks or bonds except for money, 
labor done, or money or property actually received; and all fictitious 
increase of stock or indebtedness shall be void. The stock and indebt- 
edness of corporations ahall not be increaaed except in pursuance of 
general law, nor without the consent of the persons holding the larger 
amount iu value of the stock first obtained, at a meeting to be held 
after sixty days' notice given in pursuance of law. 

Sec. 9. The legislature shall have the power to alter, revise or annul 
any charter of any corporation now existing and revokable at the tak- 
ing effect of this constitution, or any that may be created, whenever 
in their opinion it may be injurious to the citizens of this state, in 
6uch a, manner, however, that no injustice shall be done to the incor- 
porators. No law hereafter enacted shall create, renew or extend the 
charter of mora than one corporation. 

See. 10. No law shall be passed by the legislature granting the 
right to conatriict and operate a street railroad within any city, town 
or incorporated village, without requiring the consent of the local 
authorities having the control of the street or highway proposed to be 
occupied by such street railroad. 

Sec. H. Any association or corporation organized for the purpose, 
or any individual, shaO have the right to construct and maintain lines 
of telegraph in this state and to connect the same with other lines; 
and the legislature shall by general law of uniform^ operation provida 
reasonable regulations to give full effect to this section. No telegraph 
company shall conaolidate with, or hold a controlling interest ir "-- 

telegraph. 

See. 12. Every railroad corporation organized or doing busineM in 
this state under the laws or authority thereof shall have and maintain 
a public office or place in this state for the transaction of its business, 
where transfers of its stock shall be made, and In which shall be kept 
for public Inspection books in which shall be recorded the amoont of 
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capital Htock subscribed, and bj whom ; the naineB of the owueni of its 
Btoek, and tbe amount onned hy tbem Tespectivelj ; the amount of 
Btock paid in, and b; whom; the transfera at said stock; the amount 
of its assets and liabilities; and tbe nameB and places of residence of 
its officers. Tbe directors of ever; railroad corporation shall annaallf 
make a report, under oetb, to tbe auditor of public accounts or some 
officer or officers to be designated by law, of all their acts and doings, 
which report shall include Buch mattere relating to railroads as may 
be prescribed by law, and the legislature shall pass lawa enforcing by 
suitable penalties the provisions of this section. 

Sec 13, The rolling stock, and all other movable property belonging 
to any railroad eorapany or corporation in this stat« sbalf be consid- 
ered personal property, and shall be liable to execution and sale in the 
same manner aa the personal property of individuals, and the legisla- 
ture stall pass no laws exempting such property from execution and 
sale. 

Sec. 14. Ko railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, prop- 
erty or franchises with any other railroad corporation owning s par^- 
lel or competing line; and in no case shall any consolidation taks 
place except upon public notice given out, at least sixty days to all 
stockholders, in such manner as may be provded by law. Any attempt 
to evade the provisions of this section, by any railroad corporation, by 
leuBC or otherwise, shall work a forfeiture of its charter. 

Sec. 15. Bailways heretofore constructed or that may hereafter be 
constructed, in this state are hereby declared public highways, and all 
railroad and transportation companies are declared to be common 
carriers and subject to legislative control ; and the legislature shall 
have power to enact laws regulating and controlling the rates of 
charges for the transportation of pasaengers and freight as such com- 
mon carriers from one point to another in this state. 

See. 16. Any association or corporation organized for the purpose 
shall have the right to constraet and operate a railroad between any 
points within this state, and to connect at the state line with railroads 
of other sfates. Every railroad company shall have the right with its 
road to intersect, connect with, or cross any other railroad, and shall 
receive and transport each the other's passengers, tonnage and cars, 
loaded or empty, without delay or discrimination. 

Bee, 17. The legislature shall pass laws to corT;ct abuses and pre- 
vent discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight and passenger 
tariffs on the different railroads in this state, and enforce such laws 
by adequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary for that purpose, of 
forfeiture of their property and franchises. 

Sec. 18. Municipal and other corporations and individuals invested 
with the privilege of taking private property for public use shall make 
just compensation for property taken, injured or destroyed, by the 
construction or enlargement of their works, highways or improve- 
ments, which compensation shall be paid or secured before such taking, 
injury or destruction. The legislature is hereby prohibited from 
depriving any person of an appeal from any preliminary assessment 
of damages against any such corporation or iodividuals made by 
viewers or otherwise; and the amount of such damages in all cases of 
.nppeal shall, on the demand of either party, be determined by a jury 
aa in other civil cases. 
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Bee 19. The teim "coiporations" as need in this article, eball be 
coBstmed to include all joint stock companies or associationB having 
any of the powers or privileges of corporatioDS not poBeessed by 

individuELls or partnerships. 

Sec 20. Monopolies ant] trusts shall never be allowed in this state 
and no incorporated company, co-partnership or association of per- 
sons in this state shall directly or indirectly combine or make any eou- 
tmct with any incorporated compaQy, foreign or domestic, tbroDgh 
their stockholders or the tmstees or assigas of such stockholders, or 
with any co-partnership or association of persons, or in any Tnanner 
whatever to fli the prices, limit the production or regulate the trans- 
portation of any product or commodity so as to prevent competition 
in such prices, production or transportation or to establish excesaive 
prices therefor. 

The legislatnre shall pass laws for the enforcement of this section 
by adequate penalties and in the case of incorporated compsnies, if 
necessary for that purpose may, as a penalty, declare & forfeiture of 
their franchises. 

AETICLE Xnil. 
BANKINa AND Cdhbehot. 

See. 1. If a general banking law shall be enacted it shall provide 
for the registry and conntersigning by an officer of this state of all 
bills or paper credit designed to circulate as money, and require secur- 
ity to the full amount thereof, to be deposited with the state treasurer, 
in the approved securities of the state or of the United States, to be 
rated at ten per centum below their par value, and in case of their 
depreciation the deficiency shall be made good by depositing additional 
securities. 

See. 2. Every bank, banking company or corporation shall be 
required to cease all banking operations within twenty years from the 
time of its organization, and promptly thereafter cloac its business, 
but shall have corporate capacity to sue or be sued until its business 
is fully closed, but the legicdature may provide by general law for the 
reorganizatioti of such banks. 

S^. 3. The shareholders or stockholders of any banking corpora- 
tion shaO be held individually responsible and liable for all contracts, 
debts and engagements of such corporation to the extent of the amount 
of their stock therein, nt the par value thereof, in addition to the 
amount invested in such shares or stock; and such individual liabilities 
shall continue for one year after any transfer or sale of stock by any 
Btockholder or stockholders. 

ARTICLE XIZ. 

CONOEESaiONAL AND LEGISLATIVE ApPOSTlOMUKNT. 

Sec. 1. Until otherwise provided by law, the members of the house 
of representatives of the United States, apportioned to this state, 
shall be elected by the state at large. 

Sec. 2. Until otherwise provided by law, the senatorial and repre- 
sentative districts shall be formed, and the senators and representa- 
tives shall be apportioned as follows: [See Chapter TII for tbe 
apportionment of 1911.] 
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ARTICLE XX. 
Seat or Oovebnuekt. 

Sec. 1. The question ot the location of the teniporaiT seat of 
government Bliall be submitted to a vote of the electors of the pro- 
posed state of South Dakota in the same manner and at the same 
election at which this constitution shall be snbmitted, and the place 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be the temporary seat of 
government until a permanent seat of govsrnmeut shall be established 
as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The legislature at its first session after the admission of 
this state, shall provide for the submission of the gnesUou of a place 
for a permanent seat of government to the qnalmed voters of the 
state at the next general election thereaiter, and that place which 
receives a majority of ell the votes east upon that question shall be 
the permanent seat of government. 

Sec. 3. Should no place voted for at said election have a majority 
of all votes cast upon this question, the governor shall issue his proc- 
lamation for an election to be held in the same manner at the next 
general election to choose between the two places having received the 
highest number of votes cast at the first election on this question. 
This election shall be conducted in the same manner as the first elec- 
tion for the permanent seat of govermnent. and the place leceiving the 
majority of all votes cast upon this question shall be the permanent 
seat of goveinuent. 

ARTICLE XXI. 
Miscellaneous. 

Sec 1. Seal and Coat of Armi. The desi^ of the great seal of 
South Dakota shall be as follows: A circle within which shall appear 
in the left foreground a smelting furnace and other features of min- 
ing work. In the left background a range of hills. In the right 
foreground a farmer at his plow. In the right background a herd of 
cattle and a field of coro. Between the two parts thus described 
shall appear a river bearing a steamboat. Properly divided between 
the upper and lower edges of the circle shall appear the legend, 
"Un<^r God the People Gule," which shall be the motto of the state 
of South Dakota. Exterior to this circle and within a circnmacribed 
circle shall appear, in the upper part, the words, "State of South 
Dakota," in the lower part the words, "Great Seal," and the date 
in Arabic numerals of the year in which the state shall be admitted 
to the Union. 

Sec. 2. Compensation of Public Officers. The governor shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of two thousand five hundred flollarB; tha 
judges of the supreme court shall each receive an annual salary of 
two thousand five hundred dollaraj the judges of the circuit court 
shall each receive an annual salary of two thousand doHars; Provided, 
that the legislature may, after the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety, increase the annual salary of the governor and each of 
the judges of the supreme court to three thousand dollars, and the 
annual salary of each of the circuit court judges to two thousand five 
hundred dollars. The secretary of state, state treasurer and state 
auditor shall each receive an annual salary of one thousand d|{ht 
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hundred dollBis; the commissioner of schoola and public lands ihall 
receivB an annnal salary of one tbDusand eight hundred dollars; the 
Buperinteodent of public instniction shall receive an annual salary of 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; the attorney general shall receive 
a annual salary of one tbonaand dollsTB; the eompenBatioa of the 



senator. They aball receive no fees or perquisites whatever for th« 
performance of any duties connected witn their offices. It shall not 
be competent for the legislature to increase the salaries of the officers 
named id this article except as hereio provided. 

See. 3. Oath of Office. Every person elected or appointed to any 
office in this state, except such inferior offices as may be by law 
exempted, shall before entering upon the duties thereof take an oath 
or affirmation to support the constitution of the United States and 
of this state, and faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. 

Sec.' 4. Eiempliong. The right of the debtor to enjoy the com- 
forts and necessaries of life shall be recognized by wholesome laws 
exempting from forced sale a homestead, the value of which shall 
be limited and defined by law, to all beads of families, and a reason* 
able amount of personal property, the kind and value of which to be 
fixed by general laws. 

Sec. 5. Rightg of Married Women. The real and personal prop- 
erty of any woman in this state, acquired before oiarriage, and all 
property to which she may after marriage become in any manner 
rightfuUy entitled, shall be her separate property, and shall not be 
liable for the debts of her husband. 

Sec. 6. Drainage. The drainage of agricultural lands is hereby 
declared to be a pubUc purpose and the legislature may provide there- 
for, and may provide for the organization of drainage districts for 
the drainage of land for any pnblic use, and may vest the corporate 
authorities thereof, and the corporate authorities of counties, town- 
ships and municipalities, with the power to construct levees, drains 
and ditches, and to keep in repair all drains, ditches and leveea here- 
tofore constructed under the laws of this state, by special assessments 
upon the property benefited thereby, according to benefits received. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

Compact with thb Ukftbd STiTEa. 

The following article shall be irrevocable without the consent of 
the United States and the people of the state of South Dakota 
expressed by their legislative assembly: 

First, That perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, 
and that no inhabitant of this state shall ever be molested in person 
or property on account of his or her mode of religious worship. 

Second, That we the people inhabiting the state of South Dakota, 
do agree and declare that we forever disclaim all right and title to 
the unappropriated public lands lying within the boundary of South 
Dakota, and to all lands lying within said limits owned or held by 
any Indian or Indian tribes; and that until the title thereto shaU 
have been extinguished by the United States, the same shall be and 
remain subject to the disposition of the United States; and said 
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Indian had* Bhall remain under the abeolote jnriadietion and control 
of the eongrcaa of the United States; that the lands belonging to 
eitiieoB of the United States rcniding witboot the said state shall 
Iterer be taxed at h higher rate thnn the lands belonging to residents 
of this state; that no taxes ehall be imposed bj tlie state of Sonth 
Dakota on lands or property tbereia belonging to or which nmj here- 
after be pnrehased by the United States, or reserved for its use. Bnt 
nothing bavin ahall preclude the stale of Sooth Dakota from taxing 
aa other lands are taxed any lands on-ned or held bj any Indian who 
has severed his tribal relation and has obtained from the United States 
or from any person a title thereto by patent or other grant save and 
except snch lands as have been or may be granted to any Indian or 
Indians under any act of congress containing a provision exempting 
the lands thos granted from taxation. AH sneh lands -which ma; 
have been exempted by any grant or law of the United States shall 
remain exempt to the extent, and as prescribed by soch act of congress. 

Third, That the state of Sonth Dakota shall assume and pa; that 
portion of the debts and liabilities of the territory of Dakota as 
provided in this constitntion. 

Fourth, That provision shall be made for the establiahment and 
maintenance of systems of pnblic schools, which shall be open to ail 
the children of tlus state, and free from sectarian control. 

AKTICLE XXIII. 

AlfENDUENTS AXa BEVISIOKS OF TH£ CONSTITDTION. 

See. 1. Any amendment or amendments to this eonstitotion maj 
be proposed in either house of the legislature, and if the same shall 
be agreed to by a majority of the members elected to eaeh of the two 
houses, Bocfa proposed amendment or amendments shall be entered on 
their journals, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and it shall be 
the duty of the legislature to snixnit soch proposed amendment or 
amNidmenta to the vote of the people at the next general election. 
And if the people shall approve and rati^ snch amendment or 
amendments by a majority of the electors voting thereon, soch amend- 
ment or amendments shall become a part of this constitntiou ; 
Provided, that the amendment or amendments so proposed shall be 
published for a period of twelre weeks previons to the date of aaid 
election, in such manner as the legislature may provide; and prootded, 
further, that if more than one amendment be submitted they shall be 
submitted in such manner that the people may vote for or against 
such amendments separately. 

Sec. 2. Whenever two-thirds of the members elected to each 
branch of the legislature shall think it necessary to call a convention 
to revise this consfttntion they shall recommend to the electors to 
vote at the next election for members of the legislatore, for or against 
a convention; and if a majority of all the electors voting at said 
election shall have voted for a convention, the legislature shall, at 
their next session, provide by law for calling the same. The conven- 
tion shall consist of as many members as the house of representatives 
of the legislature, and shnll be chosen in the same manner and shall 
meet within three months after their election for the purpose aforaaid. 
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Schedule and Oedinakce. 

See. 17. The ordinances and seheilule enai;tc<l by this convention 
shall b« held to be valid for all the purposes thereof. • 

Sec. 18. That ivc, the people of the state of Sonth Dakota, do 
ordain: 

Firtt, That perfect toleration of religiouB sentiment shall be secured, 
and that no inhabitant of this state SiaU ever be molested in person 
or property on account of his or her mode of retigions worship. 

Second, That we, the people inhabiting the state of South Dakota, 
do agree and declare that we forever disclaim all right and title to 
the unuppropriated public lands lying withia the boundaries of South 
Dakota; and to all lands lying within said limits owned or held by 
any Indian or Indian tribes, and that until the title thereto shall bava 
been extinguished by the United States the same shall be and remain 
subject to the disposition of the United States and said Indian lands 
shall remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the con- 
gress of the United States; that the lands belonging to citizens of 
the United States residing without the said state, shall never be taied 
at a higher rate than the lands belonging to residents of this state. 
That no taxes shall be imposed by the state of South Dakota on lands 
or property therein belonging to or which may hereafter be purchased 
by the United States, or reserved for its use. But nothing herein 
shaU preclude the state of South Dakota from taxing as other lands 
are taxed any lands owned or held by any Indian who has severed his 
■ tribal relation and has obtained from the United States, or from any 
person a title thereto by patent or other grant save and except sneh 
lands as have been, or may be granted to any Indian or Indians under 
any act of congress containing a provision eiempting the lands thus 
granted from taxation, all such lands which may have been exempted 
by any grant or law of the United States, shall remain exempt to the 
extent, and as prescribed by such act of congress. 

Third, That the state of South Dakota shall assume and pay that 
portion of the debts and liabilities of the territory of Dakota as pio- 
vided in this constitotion. 

Fourth, That provisions shall be maSe for the establishment and 
maintenance of ayslems of public schools, which shall be open to all 
the children of this state, and free from sectarian control. 

Fifth, That jurisdiction is ceded to tlie United States over the mili- 
,tary reservations of Fort Meade, Fort Eanilall, and Fort Snily, here- 
tofore declared by the President of the United States; provided, 
legal process, civil and criminal, of this state shall extend over such 
rpsorvntiona in all cases of which exclusive jurisdiction is not vested 
in the United States, or of crimes not committed within the limits of 
such reservations. These ordinances shall be irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States, end also the people of the said state of 
South Dakota, expressed by their legislative assembly. 
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ABTICLE XXVIII. 

INVBSTIUHT OP SCHOOL MONEY. 

Tbe several countiea of the state sball inveBt the monejs of the per- 
manent school and endowment funds in bonds of school corporation, 
•tato, conntj and mnnicipal bonds or in fiist mortgages npon good 
improred farm landa within their limits respectivel}'; under such regn- 
latioos as the legislature may provide, but no farm loan shall exceed 
one tboiuand dollars to any one person, firm or eorporatioiL 
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THG OBIOIN OP CERTAIN SOUTH DAKOTA NAMES. 

Aberdeen, a cltv in Scotland. 

Armour, Pbll. K. Armour, Cblcaga. 

Aucorft, B Latin word, meaning "motlilng," "dawn," "eait.-' 

Beadle (bfi'dle), Hon. Vi. U. H, Beadle, Madlaon, B. D., Sunt. Public In- 
struction. 18Ta-85. 

Belle Fourche (bel foorsh'), a French word, meanlOE "beautltul fork;" 
from the abundance and tarletf of wild dowers gtawlng along toe 



Bowdle, Hon, O. M. Bowdle, Mltcbell, 8. b. 
firltton, Isaac T. Brltton, an earlv settler. 
Brookings, Hon. WUmot W. Brookings, an early settler. 
BrownrHon, AlfreU Brown, legislator, 1879. 
Brule (broo'iaj, a tribe of Sloui Indians. 
Buffalo, for the bison ot the prairies. 

Butte (bewl), from the presence of many steep sided hilts called butles. 
Campbell, Hon. N. B. Campbell of Scotland, S. D., legislator, 18T3. 
Canton, a clt; In China. 

Chamberlain, Selah Chamberlain, railway promoter. Cleveland. Ohio. 
Charles Mix, United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1SG8. 
Clark, Hon. Newton Clark, legislator, 18T3. 
Clay. Henry Clay. 

Codington, Hev. R. B. Codington, legislator, 1877. 
Custer, Gen. G. A. Custer. 

DaylBon, Henry C. Davison, the Brat settler Id tbe county. 
Da J. Merritt H. Day, a pioneer. 

Deedwood, from the dead and down timber which obstructed placer min- 
ing in the gulch Id ie7e. 
De Smet, Peter De Smet, a Jesuit missionary. v 

Deuel (do el'), Hon. Jacob Deuel of Vermillion. Legislator. 
Douglas, Stephen A. DouKlas, 

Edmunds, Hon. Newton Edmunds, Governor. 1363-86. 
Eik Point, so jiamed by very early traders. Audubon, 1842, mentloiis the 



Fland'reau (flan'drew),* Judge Flandrftu, St. Paul. Minnesota. 

L. J. 8. Gregory, legislator. 1862. .„ , 

ton) a (awn In Hassachusetta, pronounced there, gro tonii 

uumiiu. naunlbal Hamlin, ... ^ ,„-■ on 

Hand, Hoi " " " "—■■ ' — ■—-'■■■ secretary, 1874-83. 

nnnson H rt of the flrst egislature. 

He?r^d (h erreld. Governor, 1901-04. 

HuSlSsM frst^^rrltorlal secretary, 1861-65. 

Hyde, Hon 873. 

K?rufd'(J Id, legislator, 1883. 

Keyapaha a. meaning, "turtle hills.' 

KIngsburg. ^ _,rv, brothera, legislators. 

Lawrence, Hon. John Lawrence, legislator, 1875, 
Lead (ICdi, a miner's term, meaning a lode or the course of a vein. 
Leola. Leola Hsynes, daughter oC Capt. E, D, Haynes, an early settler. 
Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln, .= ..■. i .t . 

Lyman. Hon, W. P. Lyman, legislator and first settler In the county. 
McCook, Hon. Edwin 8. McCoift. secretary of territory, 1872-3. 
McPherson, Gen. J. B. McPheraon. 
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HSdlson, MadlBOD, WIbcodbId, by isbmui ot almlUrtt; In lakes and topog- 

Marihall, named by countr comiuUeiODecB far Marshall VlDcent, then a 

member ol tbe board. 
Meade <mM), GeD. Ueo. Q. Ueade. 

Mllbank, Jeremiah Milbank, New York, a director o( the C, H. & St. F. By. 
Hlller, Henry Miller, an earlr settler. 

Miner. Capt. Nelson Miner and Hon. BpbTBim Miner, Iwlslatora. 
Ulnnebaba. an Indian word, Deanlng ''lauRblnK watar." 
Mitchell, Aleiander MltchelT, FreEldent ol C. BI. & St. F. By. 
Moody, Hon. Gideon C. Moody, U. B. Benalor, 1886-91. 
Uoreau (mar'rOwJ. a Freneh word, meanlne "extremely well," tbe name 

ot a trader wboae post was at tbe mouth of the river In 1S3Z. 
FBTker. Kimball Farkec, clvU engineer locating tbe railway tbrough tbe 

Pennuigton, Hon, John L. Fennlngton, Ooremor. 18T4-T8. 

Flerre IplrJ, Plerie Chouteau, wbo built Ft. Flerre In 1S33, 

Flanklnton, William Planklnton, Milwaukee. 

Platte (plat), from Platte river, corrupted from Fratle, a St. Ltrala 

trader, ft^roRrd Pratte. 
Pollock, R. W. Pollock, a pioneer of Campbell county. 
golwMa, S^ G. Rolwrts, FarRO, N,_ D. 

... _anborD -* 

„s In eioui FhIIb, 

BlBBeton (alB'e ton>. a tribe of 

Spink, Hon, 8. L. Spink, delegate to Congress, 1869-Tl. 

Stanley, Oen. Danlef S. Stanley, commanding St. Bnlly. 

Stnrgla (stOfgis), Gen. SturglB. 

Sully, Alfred Sully ot the United BUtee a 

Tripp, Hon. Bartlett Tripp, Yankton, 8. _.. . 

supreme conrt. 1885-89: Minister to AustTla-Hunsary, etc. 
Turner. Hon. J. W, Turner, leelelator. 
Vermtllion, rlTcr Is so named from ontcropa of red earth along Its banks, 

and because early explorers thougbt It led up to tbe plpestoae quarriea. 
Walworth, tor a county of that name In Wisconsin. 
Watertown. a town ot New York, by settlers from that place. 
Webster. John P. Webster, an early settler. 
Weaslngton. a teamster of tbat name In Col. Noble's party who dlacOTSred 

tbe^^prlngs, 

a tribe ot Indians. 



Nehemlah G. Ordway 1880-84 

..Faulk 1869-69 Gilbert A. Fierce 1884-87 

Jobn A, Burbank 1869-74 Louis K. Church 1887-89 

John J. Pennington 18T4-T8 Arthur C. Mellette 1889 

DELEGATES TO CONGRESS, 

J. B. a. Todd 1862-84 O. G. Bennett 1876-81 

W. A. Burleigh 1864-89 B. F, Pettlgrew, — 

B. L. Spink .oon-T, . » r. , 

H. K. Armstrong .- 

J. P. Kidder 1875-79 Geo. j 

NOTE— Geo. A, Mathews ■ 

1888, bla term to commenct _ ., .,..„ , ,„., 

until December following. Before tbat time statehood bad been occom- 
pUsbed, and be was therefore never sworn in, 

STATE GOVE R NOBS. 



Etrod. leos-iaos 

Co* 1. Crawford 1907-1WI8 

"">"-* ° "" — ..1909- 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 

O. S. GIfford 1889-1891 J. A. FIcklei 

J. a. GaiDble (a) 1891- 

J. L. Jolley 18911883 

W. T. Lueaa 18e3-18»5 

R. J. Gamble 180S-189T 

PcwmBD Kuowlea 1807-1803 J. E, Kslly 

R. J. Gamble 1800-inOl C. U. Burke 

E. W. Martin 1801-1007 

W. H. Parker (b) ]BO7-lO0b Phllo Hall 

E. W. Martin 1008- C. H. Burke 

(a) Died In tbe inaimpr of 1801. J. L. Jolley wa 

npcclal election In November, 1801. (b) See page S35. 

iCNlTED STATES BEHAT0R8, 

G. C. Moodj 1888-1891 

J. H. Kjle (a) 1891-""" 

A. B. S^ttredge 1901- 

(a) See page S39. 

JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT, 

Dlghton ConoD 1S89- H. G. Fuller ie04-ie09 

AlpboHHO G. Killam 1889-1806 Charles 8. Wbltlng 1910- 

JoLn B. Bennett 1869-1884 James H. McCoy. 1010- 

Dlck Haney 1899- Elllsou O. Smith ISIO- 

POPULATION. 
South Dakota E83,SB8 In 1910; 435,185 In 1905; 401,570 In 1800: 



1907-1909 

1000- 

B elected at a 



Crawford 1S09- 



Portion of Dakbta territory now included In i 

Ze2,G60* In 1885; 98,T11* in 1880; 11.91S* 1 

•Before 1900 Indians and baU-breeda were not In 

County. CooBty S«at. Area. 
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Klnaabaiy ■ 

Lake 

Ltwnnce .. 



^cSok 
BcFben 



Uoodr . 
Fenniocl 



Spink 
8laDl€„ 
Sterling 



WeBBlDBton Springs . . . C4S 
I>e»met 884 



■ . D^wood 81J 

. . Canton „ 676 

..Tncoma 8.466 

,. Salem S75 



, . Flandrean 
..Rapid CItr . 

..G«ttyibnrg .. 

. . Slaaeton . 

. . Woonsocket . 
























..Packet 618 

. .Elkpolnt 44T 

. .BanKor 145 

..YanttoiL SIS 

. . Dupree 1,872 



Walwoitb . 
Tankton .. 
tZIebacb . 

Pfne Ridee Indian Reaerratlon (boundarlea 

ebanged since 1900) 

Rosebua Indian R^servatloa (boundarteB 

cbanKed since ISOO) 

Craw Creek Indlao Rpserration In Buffalo. 

Hughes snd Hyde counties 

Lower Braie Indian Reservation In Lnnxn 

and Stanley connties 

■ Approximately correct. 

t Created by the legislature, l»ll. 



Organ- 
lied. 


3°'"ffio. 
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6,8a7 


6,607 




R201 


3.06O 



1909. 

Number of aehool houses 4.G18 

Value of bouses and sites tM86,S73,se 

Teachers employed — 

Male 995 

Female 4,779 

Total S,774 

School «nsns— „, ^„ 

Male 81,286 

Female 76,616 

Total 157,882 

Eutollment belon blgh school — 

Mate 50,638 

Female 54,936 

Total 114,S74 



1910. 
4.701 

17,075,096.11 
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EhlrolIiDelt In bleb Bcbool — 

Male 3,97ft 8 J3B 

Female 4.426 4,541 

Total ' " 73W ' 7,076 

GrsdtinteB — 

Klghtb KFBde 23T1 8480 

High BcSool fl63 737 

Total 8,064 8387 

Indebt^dneas — 

Boada (2,047,403.90 f 2,822,023.00 

Warrants 620,247.46 654,839.81 

Total $2,897,851,38 (3,677,869.81 

Cash Id district and county treaButles »52,&8a.61 1,218,376.32 

Net IndebtedneBS (1.847,105.10 (1,306,620.13 

Becelpta for achaol fear — 

Balance on band Jalf 1. 1908 ( 702,960.94 | 847.274.28 

Received from apportionment 629.391,62 D81.2Se.09 

Received from district tax 2,614, 20e.38 8,059.400.06 

Received from Bale ol bonda 042,701.83 806,667.08 

Received from otber aourcee 208,768,67 268,720,79 

. Total recpjpts (4,098,029.84 (0,063,328,20 

ouaeg and sftea ( 363,430.60 ( 4ie,210.4S 

e and fliturea 99,776,04 118,720.44 

Teacberg' wages 1,806,048,13 1,007.718.42 

Salary ot gchool offlcers 59,719.67 62.077,67 

Redemption of bonda 103.263.40 145.591.10 

Interest on bonds 94,170.81 97.148.40 

BedemptlaD of warrants 622.801.34 074.483,01 

Interest on warrants 68,308.42 B2.177.82 

All other purpoBes 640.842.12 602,884.48 

Total eipendltnres (3,749,269.62 (4,008,012.77 

Casb in hands of dUtrlct treasarerg at 

close of year 848.760.82 986,315,48 

Total. Including casb on band to 

balance receipts (4,698,029,84 (0,003,328.20 

BDRAL SCHOOLS. 

New school houses built 288 

Increase la value ot acbool property (342,803.38 

Increase Id number of teacbers employed 737 

Increase in monthly wages 0( teacbeca — 

Male (4,88 

Female (4.88 

Increase In school census 0.634 

Increase In enrollment In rural schools 4,9BT 

Increase In avprnge dally attendance 8,651 

Increase In volumes In school libraries 00,402 

Increase <n elgbtb grade graduates 261 

Averag? length of school term in 1910, days 136 

Avera^ number of days attended by each pupil enrolled, 1910 S4 
INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 

New school houses bnilt 82 

Increase In value ot school property 1700,466.76 

iDcrease In net Indebtedness . . . .' 876,594.06 

Increase In nnmber ot teachers employed 824 

Increase In monthly wages of teachers — 

Male 13.18 

Female _ ,,2^1 

Increase in school census ..- ■ 2'i5S 

Increase In enrollment below bigb school ''Ils 

Increase In enrollment In high school • 874 
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Increase in aTeraee dati; attradance 4,018 

Average unmbec ot daye atteDded by each pupil, 1910 160 

"In eomputiug tbe average coat for the education of one pupil, 
I have omitted such items of expenditures as were paid for Bchool- 
bonses end sites, furniture and fixtures, twnda and interest on bonds 
as being expenditures for improvements of a permanent nature. In- 
cluding all other expenditures I find the cost per pupil per daj to be 

IBOB IBOe 1907 1008 1900 1910 
CeDta CeutB Cents Cents Cents Cents 

Rural diatrlcti 21.1 il SO 23.4 26 '27.3 

ladependeot dlstrlcta 1T.2 18 le.S 20.1 S2 21.3 

"Pupils enrolled in rural schools attended school an average ol 
84 dajs each, malting the annual coat per pupil about $22.93 for 
1910. Those enrolled in independent districts were in attendance 150 
dBTS each, at a yearly cost of $31.95 each, for the same year. 

''About 67 per cent of all pupils enrolled in the public schools 
were enrolled in the rural dietriets; 33 per cent were enrolled in in- 
dependent districts (S'/i per cent in regular high schools and 37^p6 per 
cent in grades below the high school)." 

POPTLATION OF CITIES, TOWNS. AND VILLAOEa 

City, Town, or Village. Conoty. 1010. 190S. 1000. ISOO. 

AlKrdeen city Brown 10.753 4,087 *,087 8,182 

Akaska town Walworth 114 

A bee village .Grant 181 89 

A cester village Union 409 SOS SSI .... 

A eiandrla dly tisoson OSS 938 680 .... 

Apena village Jerauld 417 8*1 168 

A tamont town Deuel 110 

Andover village Day 446 SOT 226 232 

Ardmore town Fall Elver 140 28 

Arlington town Kingsbury 791 788 314 270 

Ari^r city Douglas 968 1,126 912 482 

Artaa village Campbell 42 

Arteilaa village Sanborn 683 444 SSA 266 

Ishm city.!?; "-'-'■ "" "■■■ •"- 
vilbge. 



Blunt village Hughes . . 

Bonesteel city Gregory .. 

Bowdle village Edmunds . 



34a 



BrooUnea oltyiiii Brookings 2.971 8,266 2346 1,618 

Bruce town, . D^rt.,i.iftmi on^ tm 

Bryant city . , 
Burralo Gap t 

Burke town v^.^ey., . 

Camp Crook village.. . .Harding . 



..McCook 

Canovs village Miner 311 2SS 169 .... 

Canton citf Lincoln 2,103 2,378 1,943 l.lOl 



aty. Town or Villas*. County. 1810. 1MB. IBOO. 

Cartbase village Miner CS4 370 205 

Cutlewood tawD Hamlin G»4 6U tSO 

CsToar town Beadle 4U(i 14B 9B 

CentervlUe elt^ Turner 971 923 871 

Central atr town I^wrence 266 684 .... 

Cbamberlaln dtr. Brnle 1,275 1,007 874 

Chancellor village Turnec 160 131 

Ctaremont village Brown 204 144 120 

Clark cltT Clark 1.220 SB5 flS4 

Clear Lake city Deuel 704 630 4U1 

Colman village Mood; il62 366 213 

ColtoD town MlnDebaha 407 

Columlila city Brown 23E 142 143 

CoDiIe city ^Ink G02 282 196 

Corsica town Douelaa 286 

CreBbard town Faulk 820 

CuBter city Custer 602 886 696 

Cyanide Tillage Lawrence 146 

Dallaa city (jregory 1,277 

Da>i3 village .Turner 164 200 IBl 

De Smet city Kingsbury 1.063 660 T4D 

Deadwood diy Lawrence 3,6E3 4.364 8,408 

Dell RapldB city MInnebaba 1.367 1,339 1,2[>9 

Uelmont town OouglaH 369 400 

Doland city..-. Spink S81 350 236 

Eatf^Sloui Falia'c'ltyiiriiDnehHha "."^."^ 26B 229 *232 



1,262 1,061 

^,„ „4 742 

Emery vlllftge Hanson . . . 

E^Dglewood Tillage. ;.. .Lawrence .. 

Erwin town Kingsbury . 

Eatelllne town Hamlin 

Elban town. DevlsoD ... 

Enreka city McPherson . 

EvartB town Walworth . 

Fairfax town Gregory ... 

Falrvlew town Lincoln .... 

Feulkton i 



Lincoln 107 

Fsulk 802 

. Moody 1,484 

Florence town Codington 270 

Fort Meade Meade 

Fort Pierre city Stanley 792 

Frankfort city Spink 408 

Frederick Tillage Brown 433 

Freeman town Hulcblnson 615 

Galena town. Lawrence 109 

OBDn Valley village. . .Buffalo 

GarretBon city Minnehaha 668 

Gary town Deuel 477 

UayTltle town Yankton 267 

Oeddes city Cbsrica Mli 701 

GettyBburg dty Potter 036 



Settye 

31enlii.__ . ... 

Goodwin town Deael 

Grecnmauni Tillage 



,':k7 



Gregory 1.142 



UarrlabOTK town Lincoln ... 

Barrold vlllaEe. Hugbes .... 

Hartlord village MInnebaba , 

Hazel town Hamlin ... 

Heela village Brown .... 

Henry village. Codington . 

Bermoaa town Custer . . . . 



. 1,108 1,064 
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I town Campbell 414 

X town ar«gor; 412 

HetliDd Tillage KlDgsbury 223 

■ghBore tlty Hjde 1.084 

n Citr town reDDlngton 271 

ichcock town Beadle £50 

jainer Tillage Edmunila 

)t BprlDga city. "'■ ""~" 



River 2,140 2,006 1,319 1,423 



award cltf Miner 

udBon town LIncolD .... 

nrley city Turner 

uron city Beadle 

pawlcb city EldniuDdB ... 

(Clay 

Irene village J Turner 

[Yankton .. . 

Iroquois town fBeadle 

I Klngabitry . 



Jefferson village.. . 

Kadoka town 

Kennebec (own.. . , 
KImbatI city 



. .Unl 



Forlb . 



Lake Andes ^„ 

Lake Norden town Hamlin 

Lake Preaton city Kingsbury ., 

Lane village Jerauld 

Langlord village Marabalt . . . 

Le Beau town Walworlh .. 

Lead city Lawrence .. . 

LemmoQ city Perkins .... 

Lennox city Lincoln 

Leola town McPherson . . 

LestervlUe village Yankton 

Letcber village Sanborn ,.. 

Lily village Day 

Lowry town Walworth ... 

McIntoBb town Coraon 

MadlBon city Lake 

Marietta village. Fall River... 

Marlon village Turner 

Mellette city Splnk 

Menno town Hutchinson . 

Midland town Stanley 

Mlllbank city (jrant 

Miller city Hand 

Mitchell city Davtaon 

Mobridge town Walworth , . 

Monroe village Turner 

MonttTiae town McCook . . . . 

Morrlatown town. ,. Corson 
Mound City village. . .Campbell ... 

Moont Vernon city Davison 

Mur^" c»,r Lyman 

S .? ,T?"*Be Lawrence .. . 

NorthvlUe city Splnk 

Oacoma town LrioaD 

Oelrleha town ....' Fall River 

Oldham Tillage. Kingsbury '.. 

Olivet town Hutcblnaon . 

Onlda village Sully 

Ortley town Roberts 

Parker city Turner 

Parkaton city Hutchinson . 

Peeyer village Boberta 

E^P f "I.-,; ■ ■ ■ .stap'-r . . . . 



404 



. 1,224 1,227 
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Clt7, Town or Villas«- Couoty. ISIO. 1905. 1000. IBM. 

Platte eltT Chftrtes Mli 1,115 TOO 

pluDu village Lawrence 105 

I'oltoik town Campbell 304 ISB 

rreflho city Lvman S39 

PreBtoa village UwreDce 60 

Pukwana town Brule 181 126 

Kamona town Lake 312 209 172 

Rapid City Pennington 3,854 1,797 1,842 2,128 

Uaymond vlllase Clark HI 

Keafleld dly Spink 8,0«0 1,591 1.015 798 

KevlUo village (trant ^32 234 1B7 .... 

ttwkbam TlllaKe Peulk 266 

Itoscoe village, ....... Edmunds 857 134 1I2 114 

»OBwell village Miner 167 04 50 .... 

3ubali vlllBKe.. .'. ..Lawrence 4SI 



Seneca vlllago 

Sberman vliraee Mlnnebaba 

moui Falls dty UlaDchaba . 

Sisseton dty BobertB ... 

South Shore town Codington . 

South Sloui Falla town.Mluuebaha . 

Spearflah rlty Lawrence .. 

Spencer town McCook .... 



Bpringfleld city Bonho 

Stickney town Aurora . 

SturgU city Hcade . 



TerravlJlB Tillage Lawrenee 633 .... 

Terry village Lawrence 483 

Tlnton village Lawrence 108 .... 

Tolstoy town Potter 142 

Toronto town Deuel 424 411 447 

Tripp town Hutchinson 67S 486 366 

Turton town Spink 240 

Twin Brooks village. . .<Jrant ISO 175 

Tyndall dty. Bonhomme 1,107 1.171 1,1U7 

i;ttc<l town Yankton 103 73 

Valley Sprlngi city Minnehaha 331 362 388 

Veblen village Maraball 173 146 

Verdon town Brown 136 121 

Vermilion city Clay 2,187 2.147 2,183 

VI bore city Turner 410 329 222 

Vienna town Clark 463 371 171 

Vilas Tillage, Miner 158 .... 

- -■— Brookings 668 552 306 



■idea t 



Charles Mix 964 013 

tvaKouaa •iiibbc Clay 326 246 220 .... 

Wall town Pennington 107 

Wallace town Codington 207 

Ward village Moody 72 74 

Watertown city rodington 7,010 5,164 3.352 2,672 

Waubay Tillage.. """ """ "'" '*" 



WesRlngion town 

Wesslngton Springs clty..TpraHld .,. 

White Tillage Brookings . 

White Lake city Aurora ... 

White Bock town Roberta ... 

WUtewootl town Lawrence . 



IV 1,713 
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CItf, Town or VVatgt. Countr. 1910. lOOfi. 190a 1890 

Willow Lnkp town Oark 487 2B8 210 210 

Wllmot city Uobertti 42T -tUl 352 .... 

WInfred town. Lake 248 228 

WolBpy town Beadle 436 182 122 

WoonBOChet city Banbora 1,027 920 648 0BI 

Worthing village LIdcoId 171) 220 218 

YaiUtoQ city Yankton 3,787 4,188 4426 3,870 
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J 



If jrou do not find the defioition or explanation von seek in thia 
list, consult the reference given in the Indei. 

ABSTRACT OP TITLE. An outline bUtorv of the tide or ownersblp of 
land, giving eacb transfer, mortgage, Ilea or otbec charge affecting 

OMEXT 

SI pap J , j^_s^, „. J , 
I free act and deed. The certlflcate of the offlcer Is also 
__>._= _. acknowledgment. 

. ^, — .. . .. — •— -g ^ right. Also called < 

_ .„ — J jd by tbe Btate agalnat a 

^,^^„^.x charged vrlth'u public alTense, tor Ibe punishment thereof 

ADMINISTRATOR. A man appointed bj a county Judge to take charge 



of tbe ptaperty oi enlate of a person who bas died wltbout making 
a will. If a woman la appointed 8be la called an admiaiatratrix. 
AFFIDAVIT. A wrlDen declaration under oath, made wltbout notice to 



the adve , . ..... 

Property available for 

""Ufa. '"'■ 



ATTACHMBSfS. The seizure of i 



purpose of having li 



BAIL. Tbe security given ^i tbe appearance of a prisoner before the 
court, Tbe bail mar be cash or a bond signed by some person who Is 
competent to pay the sum named If the prlsoDer does not appear at 
the proper time. Where a prisoner's own Tjond Is accepted It Is called 

BAJLMEST. The boldlDg by one person of aDOUier person's property. 
Tbe person boldlng the property la called tbe bailee. The owner is 

the bailor. 
CERTIORARI. See "writ." 
CHATTEL. An article of personal property. 
CHATTEL MOSTdAOE. A mortgage In which horseB, furniture, or other 

chBttpIs are offered as security for the payment of a dpht. 
body of laws on a ^lien subject. In 1»U3 the a 



adopted what are called the -Revised Codes of 1903. 

■ imMtlcal code, a civil code, a "-*•■ — -'■■" 

a Justice code, a penal code. 



code, a civil code, a code of i^lvU procedure, a probate 
■ ..^ — j^ , — J- gmj ^ code of crltnlnal procedure. 



COMMON LAW. The old laws of England developed by usage. They are 
Id force In South Dakota la tbose cases not provided for by legis- 
lative enactment 

COHTRACT. A contract is an agreement between two or more persons, 
based upon consideration, to do or not to do some particular thing. 
To be legal and binding: 

1. There must be an offer by one party and an acceptance of the 

2. The parties to tbe contract must be of lawfu) age and aound 
mind, eiceptlng when It Is a contract tor necessaries, 

3. There must be consideration. This may be money, goods, or a 
valuable act performed, or a promise of It. If a contract without 
consideratloD nas been performed It Is legal, but a gratuitous promise 
cannot be enforced. A past consideration will not support a promise. 

4. The thing performed must not be unlawful. 

B. An oral contract Is Just as binding as a written contract with 
a few exceptions. The following contracts must be In writing to be 
enforced in South Dakota : 

a. For the sale of land or lor Its rental for more thnn one 

b. For the sale of personal property to the value of (50.00 or 
1, unlesB there be a part payment or the delivery of a part 



of the goodi 
c. Contn 



tt be performed within a year or extending 

vim uiive than a year. 

d. An agreement to pay (be debt or default of another. 

e. An agreement made upon constderaUon of marriage, other 
than a mutual promise to marry. 
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"FnbllF corparRtlons a 

a portion of tbe stat 
regurated by the political code, or bs local Btatiite. PrlTftte corpota- 
tloDB are formed lot (he purpose of religion. heneyolSDce, education, 
art, literature, or profit ; and Rll corporations not public are private. 
Tbe iQBtrument b; which a private corporBtlon is formed Is called 
'artlclea of Incorporation,' or 'certlflcate of Incorporation.' And one- 
"■'-" -■ "-? offlcera of Bacb corporationa Hhall be residents of tbis 

! person codtbtb 
fni ana iiiie (O lanq to anorner person hq^ —..«..»«►««- ».•.. 

DBFEjiDANf. The partv against whom an action 
DELINQUENT, (a) A person under eighteen yean 

of Immorality, truancy from school, the use < 

wrong doing. Surh person is subject to con],u.,>u.cu.. .» ..^^ ..^u^. 

training school, (b) Taxes or debts due and unpaid are said to be 

A written declaration nndet oath, made after notice has 
oeen Bent to the adTerae party for the purpose of enabling him to at- 
tend and crosB-eiamlne ; or made upon written questions. When It is 
Impoaalble for a nttness In a case to attend court and testify, his 
deposition may be taken and presented aa evldenea. 

BA-BBMEfiT. Certain rlgbla In Isnd arc called eBsementa. Among them 
are the right of pBBturaae, of fishing, of hunting, or travel, of water. 
of wood or minerals, of conducting lawful sports, of burial. (If a 
person has the right to be buried on a ccrialn piece of land this 
right Is called an easement.) 

EMINUNT DOMAIN. The rigbt of the government to take pclvale Jtop- 
.._ — .. . ThlB right may be eierclsed bj the Ubltr' 

e'school" dUtrlctrThrstflte permifa raliros 



States, the state, the countr. the div. tbe township, the town, and 



y be exercised by t 
. tbe township, the 



telephone companies to exercise tbe right of eminent domBln to a 
certain extent. All private property thus tafceo roust be paid for. 
If necessary a board of appraisers Is appointed to determine the value 
of the property. 
BXECVTION. a. The legal taking of a human life ; In South Dakota by 
hanging. It Is called capital pitntsbment and may be inflicted only 
for treason or murder In the flrat degree {deliberately planned). 
Many states have abolished capital puuuhment, as It Is not a pre- 
ventlve of crimes of that kind. 

b. The legal process of taking property for the payment of a debt- 
There are three kinds of executions; (1) against the property of one 
who owes debts, has been sued and Judgment has been rendered 
against him by the court. (See Eicmptlona In tbe Index,,' '"■ 



Against the person In the form of an arrest It he is about to leave 
'he state without paying hia flebtB. or if property is being concealed 
r shipped away to prevent its being seized for debts. (S) 



delivcrv of tbe possession of property. Replevin or "claim and de- 
livery"^ la a process whereby the sheriff seizes property rightfully 
belonging to another person. In no case can a person compel an- 
other to yield possession of property, even though wrongfully held. 
A peacf "" — "'"• "■■•■' — "" • " '" — "" *""*'■■" "• *•■" 

mortgaged property. 
BXECUTOB (eka-e'cu-tet) 



EZEQVATVB (eks-c^kwa'tor). 

misSem^el 



consul from a foreign country authorizing him t 
'- '^- '- -■ ifch \ — ' 



the place to which be la assigned. 

e punishable by death or penitentiary Imprls 



also''anp!lea to Ihe right 

FREE COINAOE. The [^hl 

coined Into money, we 



iaay be in a'Cew'dlstrlcfa b_ ,„ 

parlj which does tbe eorrrmftnderlng b 
DETERMINATE SES'TENUE. Certain c.iuiiuniij uin. uc scuLcuteu lu 

the penitentiary for an Ind^flnlte period. Wben the goFernor of tbe 

Btate tblnka beat ■ ■ . i- - . b _ . . 

parole, that In, oo „ 

Ell months, after Wblcli be ■naj' be given freedom. 
FANT. A perBon under twentj-one yeare of age Ib called, In legal 



nblch must be paid when there IB no rate Hpeclded 
ui uvu o wnLLaiii, note, draft or other debt tbat IB due and DDpald. 
Tbe legal rate In South Dakota Is seven per cent. It IB nnlawtui to 
charge more than twelve per cent. An fnterest charge In eicesB of 
twelve per cent Is called usurp. No Interest can be collected on a 
note gpecltylng a rate higher than twelve per cent. 

LEGACY. A gift by will. 

LIEX (leen). A claim which a peraoo bas upon tbe property of anotber 

MAJORITY, (a) Twenty-one years of age, <b) Over one-baK tbe total. 

UAXDAMva. See "writ." 

MARQUE, LETTERS OP. A "mark" or "march" meant the boundary ; 
B letter of marque aalborlzed tbe person recelvluK It to cross the 
bOQDdary and seize property of the enemy. Private ships given 
authority of Cbls kind are called privateers. Most nations no longer 



MINOR. A perso 
'•■(EAyOR. 



■a of marque and r 



MISDEMEANOR. See "felony/- 

MORTQAQE. A written grant or conveyance of property to a cref 
for the security of a debt, to become void when the debt Is paid, 
one who gives the mortgage is called the mortgagor ; tbe one 
receives It 1b tbe mortgagee. The ownerahtp and possesstc" "* 

property remain with the mortgagor. "''-- ' — ' ■— 

rahlp --' ■ •- ■^- 
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NOTARY PVBLIO. 
(renewable) a 
ments, affldavil-, _. -.. 

ORDINANCE. A law (or the government of a city or town passed by t 
authorities of tbe city or lown. 

PASSPORT. A document issued by the federal secretary of stale to a 
citizen certifying that he Is n citizen and entitled to the protection 
and safety accorded 9ucb citizens wben traveling In a foreign coun- 
try. In order to travel In Russia and in many other countries one 
must have a passport from bis home country. 

PENAL (pS'nai). Pertaining to punishment, more particularly to the 
penitentiary. 

PBRJVBY. A willful falsehood made under oath or afarmatlon. Perjury 
Is a penitentiary offense. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. See "real property." 

PLAINTIFF. Tbe party who brings an action at law against another. 
It a criminal action tbe government Is alwavs the plalntllr. 

PLURALITY. In an election, tbe bigbest number of votes. S appose A 
receives 1.000 votes ; B, 1.200 votes ; C, 900 votes. B will then have 
a plurality of the voles but not a maJocKy (over one-half the total 
namberj. For most offices the one receiving a plurality of votes Is 
elected, even though be may not have a majority, 

POWER OF ATTORNEY. By an attorney we usually mean a lawyer who 
has been licensed to practice In tbe courts. In this case it means 
a writ which authorizes one person to sign another person's 
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:. naXATB. By real eeiate or rsRl proper^ la meant that property 



'oper^ 1H 



. lovable, aucb as land sod wbat 1b erected o_ 

granlDg on It or found boneatli It. Other property ia called per- 
sonal. Some tblQgs wblcb are movable are real property, such aa 
fencea. A hoUBC ererled od reeled land and built with the InleDtlon 
of moTlDK It 1h personal property. Most growing cropa on rented 
land are peraonal propeity KaHed emi/ttmentej. 

REQUI81TI0S. (a) A formal demand by the ruler of a cooatry upon 
ihe ruler of another country (or the governor of one state upon the 
goTernor of another alatr) for the surrender of a person who la 
cbarsed with a crime. The' reaponse to a requisition U called ex- 
tradition, (b) A demand made by a person or officer upon Bome 
BOTernmental authority for Buppllea or the payment of a debt 

BUVOOLltiO. BrlnglDs gooda Into a country without paying the re- 

Jul red duties, or imparl taxes. 
UTE, A law enacted b» lb" »*■'» loolnlnfiin. ni- hv cnmrrerai. 
BTATUTE OF LiUlTATIOSi 



DO notca It la all years from the time the n 

for a debt mnet be collected within ten years. 
SVBPOHNA. A subpoena (Lat. tub, under-(-|ioma, punishment) la a writ 

Bummonlng a wltneaa to court. 
SUFFRAGE. The right to vote. 
BUIT. A proceedlna at law. An action. 
TRIAL, A judicial examination of the iBsueS between parlies, whether 

Isaues of law or of facl. 
VENIRE (ve-nT're). A venire (meaning "to go") la ■ writ snmmonlns a 

VESVE. (a) The place where an action la fried. If the Judge ia related 

to a party to a enlt a change of venue may be demanded, (b) The 

heading of legal documentB showing the place,. — the state and county. 

TOfD. Null, of no efTect. A tonlract to do an unlawful act la void. 

VOIDABLE. Capable of being made void. Most coatracta made by ft 

minnp flro voidable by the minor. 

'"""' "■ — - -bares In a corporation, which do not 

If a factory costs ten thousand dollBra 

SUM Diinit^D Lu luir >iiiut: ut iwenty thousand dollars are Issued, It la 

plain tbat half of the stock la a make bellere iDvestmeiit, or "water." 

Such proceedings are nnlawtnl. 

WILL. A written Instrument by which B person makes a disposition of 

hlB property to take effect after bis death. 
TFff/T. Special clvli proceedings are provided for by the laauance of 
certain writs by the stale supreme court or a circuit court. 

A writ of manHamuii Intnnrlnrr — tn command) SUmmonS a persOD tO 

. he does not to do some specifled 

required of him. After an Investigation the Judge 

flecldOB whether b- • ■■- " ' '- ■ — * — '- 

pay a warrant iesuea oy tne conni; 

— -„ -, not pay the v 

then decides whether it shall be paid. A writ of proMWHon Is the 
connCer-part of a writ of mandamua, stopping the performance of an 
act believed to be unlawful. An infunction Is a form of a writ of 
nrnhthltlon Ithmieh Bometjmea It commands performance). The state 

._..,. . _^j, [gguj jnj u( these writs. In case 

uthority, a higher conrt may Issue 
vrlt of certiorari (ser-shl-o-rB'rl) whereby the case or proceedings 
reviewed and corrected. A writ of quo wflrronlo, mentioned In 

constitution, was formerly Issued to detern 

lerson occupies an office. It Is rarely used n 
b matter is settled by a civil action. 
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Aberdeen TO, 23S, 313-318 

Abstract o( title 323 

Acknowledgment 323 

AffldBtlt 

Anrm (nee Oath) 

Asrlcultnral eip. atatloo 283 

Araska 318 

Albee 318 

Aldermen ISfl 

Aleiaodrla 318 

Ailcn 240 

Alfalfa OT 

All SalQtB' Bcbool TO 

Alpena SlS 

Alttmont. town 318 

Moraine 32 

Alternates 290 

Altltades 71, 72, 78 

Ambaaaadora 254 

AmldODL, JoBepV '...'.'..'.'. 

Anarchist 

Andover 

Antelope moraine 

Antlcvelones 

Appellate Jurlsdlctlan 

Appolnlmeats 

Apportionment — 
federal 

Approprlatlona 

Area ot slate '.'. 

Arlington 

Armour 313 

Arinattone. count; 

Moses K 88, 

Arrest 

Artesian, Tillage 

Ashley, W.H. '.','. '.'.'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.' 

Assaf office, lU. 8 

AsBcBflor . . .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 178, 'iSl, 

Attachment 

Atlantic Ocean 



Attorney, «lty 180 

power of 326 

Bute's 168 

to license IBT 

Attorney aeneral 147 

Auditor, city ISO 

state . .'.*.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 142 

AuguBtana college 78. TO 

Aurora, county 313-319 

Tillage 318 

Austria-Hungary 254 

ATon 318 

B 

Bad lands 30^4 

Ball '. T!^ . .'f ! . . ! .''.° . .!". '.'.'. 823 

Bailment 822 

Ballot . 225 

Ballot boi 228 

Baltic 818 

Bangor 318 

Banl, deposits 63 

examiner 148 

Bankmptcy 241 

Barbecne 224 

Barley 87 

Beadle, county 813-31S 

W. H. H 9, B3, B5 

Bear Butte 72 

Belknap, W. W 235 

Belle Fourche, city 313 

Beresford ' ." .' ,' ," ,' '.'.'.'. i.'. '.'.'.'. 81 8-81 8 

Bible 21S-242 

Big Foot 108 

Bis Stone, city 318 

lake 38 

Bin, legislative 131 

Bismarck, N. D 06 

Black Hills 30-39 

Black Hills War 107 

Black Hoon 108 

Bliss. Philemon 82 

Blizzards ca 

Blount, William 235 

Blunt 318 

Boards, state, Chap. X (see 
also Commlaaloners. Equal- 
ization, Health. Regents, 

Bonesteel .'. '.'.'.! 318 

Bon Homme 313-819 

Boandarles of 8. D 27-20 

Boss, political 221 
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Bowdlc 313-31S 

BMdler 31S 

Bnod (see Hark) 

Bruidt 318 

Bribe 281 

Biiiteci 103 

Bridgewaler 318 

Briitol 318 

Brltton 31S, 318 

Bromus 67 

BrooklDff, counlj 318-815 

ntT 73 

WfJmot W 87 

BrowD coaotj 313-315 

Brace 318 

BraSDler. T 8T 

BraTe, couDtf 313-313 

Lower, iDdlana lOU, 316 

Baffalo, couDtr 313 

Buffalo Gap '. . .'' '.'.'.'. 818 

BulldlDK Inapector 150 

BurbanE, J. A 311 

Borean (see Cabinet) 

Barke, Chss. H 315 

Butte 318 

C 

CBblnel, President's 256 

CalUornia 22 

CampaiKD, i>:.ilt1cal 234 

Campbell count; 313-815 

Camp Crook 818 

Caniatota 318 

CsDora 318 

Canton 73. 313-318 

o( Swltserlanil 175 

CaDTBiserB of Elections 228 

Capital, SoDth DakolR 104 

United States 244 

Capitol, Soutb Dakota 2. 104 

United States 232 

Carthage 319 

Caetlewood 319 

Catbollc. college 79 

mlsBloparT. erst 103 

Cattle 87 

Caucus 221 

Cave Hills 30 

I 315-318 

Tllle 319 

I City 818 

Certlflcate to teach 21 

Certiorari, writ of 325 

Cballenging a voter 22T 

Cbamberlafu 313-319 

ChnplalD 125 

Charities and corrections 153 

Charles Mli county 313-315 

Charters, city 185 

Chase. Salmon P 235 

Chattel .; 322 

mortgage 322 

Cheyenne river 47 

reaerratlon 109 

Chinook winds 53 

Chlabotm vs. Georgia 264 



CboDteAH, Pkrte. . 



Citteen 

CItU action . . 

townstdp .. 



Codes 277-322 

Codington county 313-315 

Coinage 242 



Colleges of a D. 79 

ColtOD 319 

Columbia, dty 319 



CommlBBloner. 

county 163 

o( Insurance na 

of Soldiers' Home 153 

of school and pDbllc landa. . 144 

Committees. lerfslatlye 129 

CommoD law, oeBned 322 

Complaint 189 

Compulsory education 207 

Conde 319 

Congress 233 

Congressional, districts 173 

survey 174 

townships 173 

Constable 177 

Construction of constitution.. 219 

Consul 254 

Constitution. S. D 279 

TTnlled States 233 

























Corporations 




Corson county 


811 



Council, city 186 

County, Chapter XI 
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lilt at 

oncers of 

Buperlntendent 

Court, Cdapters XV. »nd XXI. 

circuit, of appeals 

circuit, tederel 

circuit, state 



DlTEHllled farming 56 

Doland 310 

Douxlaa couDt]' 313-315 

Draper ....!!!!!!;!!!'!!!! 810 

Vred Scott declalon 198 

Dupree 815 

AT Dutlea on Imports 239 



dlitrlct. federal S6T 



Easement 834 

East Slonx PbUb 819 

EdgemoDt B19 

Bdgerton, A. J 96 

Edmunds, county 313-31B 



EfflDston . 



CrBDC, Frank . 






Criminal procedure 

Crosa'Ciamlaatlon 

Crow Creek reaervatlon.. 

CuBter. citj 



CjclODea . 






Wesleyan UnlTerBitj.' 78, TB 



819 
319 

CM B8 

Elections 20S-21S-232 

Electoral college 251 

Electors (see Voters) 

presidential 251 

Elk Point 313-31B 

Elhtoo 319 

Eirod. S. H 9. 140-236 

Emery 319 

"—• — ' -■ '- 324 



315 Enabling Act. .. 
lOT Ecslneer. state. 



township . 



181 
1T5 



Erwin „.,. 

Bstelllne 319 

Ethan 319 

Ethical InBtructlon 216 

Eureka 313-319 

Evarts 319 

Bfldence 190 

Examiners, boards of 154 

EiecotlTe scconnlant 148 

Execution 824 

Biecntor S24 

Exemptions 242 

Eieqnator 824 

Ek post tacto taw 182-247 

Extradition 141 



Delegates 222 

Delinquent 323 

Dell Raplda 319 

Delmont S19 

Denver. Col 40 

Deposition 824 

Dp Bmet. city 318-319 

Father. Pefer J 103 

Deuel county 313-315 

Dewev connty 81 5 

Direct taxes 233 



Fairfax 3 

Palrrlew 1 

Fall BITOT connty B 

Fault county. 11<| s 

Andrew J... 813 3 

Faulktan 3; 

Federal courts (see Courts) 

Federal executive Chapter XX 

Federalists ... a: 

Fees for certifleates S' 

FMony St 



PAOBB 

FertUlty of ioll ," 

Fire depirtmeDt ISU 

Flnt Bcbool house, etc 88. S3 

Flu, Mlule 14-24 

i&te 25 

Uoltcd States 24 

Flandreau 313-31l> 

Fiai 67 

Florence 319 

Flower, stale 23-25 

Foredoaur* (sm Mortgage) 

Fort Meade 72 

Fort Pierre 78-810 

Krt Randall 311 

tt Sally 311 

Von TecamBeb 104 

Fort Teton 104 

France 210-254 

Francblse 324 

FruEkfort 319 

Frederick 819 

Frpe coinage 323 

Freeman 310 

French Creek 107 

FusltlTe (rom justice 141 

a 

Gall (iDdlBD) 108 

Gamble, John H 318 

Robert J 315 

Game Warden ino 

GaDD Valley 319 

Gnmpts 68 

GarretBon BIO 

Gary, town 310 

moraine 36 

Gas, natural 60 

Gavvllte 319 

Geddee 319 

Gems aO 

Geological, folloa 277 

survey 278 

Geologist, state 43 

Germanr 2S4 

Gerrymander 325 

Oettygburjt 319 

Ghent, treaty ot 255 

Glfford, Oscar S. 06 

Glacier, Dakota 31 

Glacial drift 31 

lakes 31 

moraines 32-33-35-36-37 

Gleason, W. E so 

Glenbam 310 

Glenii. 8. W 9-60 

Glossary 322 

Gold 87 

Goodwin, town 310 

Mrs. 103 

OoveraoT. duties 138 

Grand Jury (see Jury) 

Grand river 4T 

Granite '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'. gg 

Graphite 68 

Grant county 313-315 

Great Britain 264 

Greenbacks 241 



Gregory, city 813^10 

county 316 

Groton 813-310 

Goards. state 131 



abeas corpna 105-268 

all, CM 278 

amllton, Aleiander 219 

amiln county 313-31S 

_ and county 813-315 

ansou county 313-815 



ardlDB county. . 

arrlaburg 

arrison. Benjamin.. 



310 



, board at IM 






319 

319 

-.- B18-820 

Charles N 9. 189, 286 

Berrlck 820 

Beston, J. W 2IT 

Hetland 820 

Rlgbmore 820 

Htn City 820 

Hill, Geotxe D 80 

Hlatorie Items, Chapter VI. 

HlBlory, department of 161 

Hitchcock 620 

H^Ways' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.-.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 218 

Homestake mine 71 

Hosmer. village 320 

Rot Springs 72-320 

House of Representatives — 






320 



Huron, city "^^ 

Hutcblnson county '.Sis-SIB 

Hyde county 313-816 



imagliiBry Journey.. 
Impanelling a jury.. 
Impeachment 



...C(>(>i^lc 



mplled powera 


:H1I 


Avrrence county 

.awrence. C. Q 

,ead. city 7 

.eavenworth, Henry 


-^His 




























QBane. bospltats far 

nspectors o( elecaon 




Legislative dtotrkti' ■.■.■.■.' 


■■ ^^s 






l*Jla 




ntrwtate commerce .'.'.'. 














'!'-S 










"^nolf 






Lien, dellned 


















Ante Big Horn clTer. . . . 

ss£r" --'■■'■■■■ 






■ -'ii 














JK';.rX.-.v.v;.'.'';!":''S 
















313-31(1 


M 

acCook county 

}^f„YJ-" 








Jouraal. leglelatEve 


-_ 


.313.316 








Jurisprudence, mailma of. 


UcNutty, Frank 

Madison, city....''. 7 
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